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From  the  Editor 


Much  changed  over  the  first  five  years  after  World  War  II.  Japan,  a  former  arch 
enemy,  had  become  a  major  posting  for  the  US  military.  Our  European  focus  had 
shifted  east  from  Germany  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Worldwide,  the  8.2  million  men 
under  arms  in  1945  had  drawn  down  to  a  skeletal  force.  And  here  at  home,  the  baby 
boom  and  GI  bill  were  fueling  tremendous  social  change. 

Amid  all  these  changes,  in  1950,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  outlined  the 
US  security  interests  around  the  world.  He  did  not  mention  Korea.  Two  weeks  later, 
the  North  Koreans  swarmed  across  the  38th  parallel. 

If  much  changed  in  those  five  years  after  World  War  II,  much  has  remained  eerily 
similar  in  Korea  for  almost  50  years  since  that  war’s  armistice.  North  and  South  still 
face  off  across  the  most  world’s  most  heavily  fortified  border.  The  US  military 
maintains  a  presence  there  to  avoid  another  strategic  miscommunication. 

International  tensions  are  still  high  and  peace  talks  still  lead  nowhere. 

This  issue  of  Military  Review  examines  the  aftermath  of  the  Korean  War — its 
effect  on  nuclear  policy,  regional  strategy,  tactical  doctrine,  military  leadership, 
readiness  training  and  Army  command  and  control.  In  his  study  about  how  the 
Army  should  prepare  in  2000,  Joseph  G.D.  Babb  revisits  Task  Force  Smith  in  1950. 
Kelly  C.  Jordan  explains  how  lessons  from  that  war  affect  the  Army  today. 
Acknowledging  that  restricted  terrain  characterizes  the  “Land  of  the  Morning  Calm,” 
John  F.  Antal  nevertheless  proposes  concentrated  armor  operations  in  the  defiles. 

At  echelons  above  the  hilltop  warriors,  policy  makers  pondered  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Korea,  as  Stanley  Weintraub  chronicles.  Greg  A.  Pickell  warns  us  that 
instead  of  preparing  for  the  last  war,  we  should  be  ready  for  a  re-eruption  of  the  one 
a  half  a  century  ago.  No  one  knows  whether  war  in  that  theater  will  come,  and 
taking  a  different  tack,  Robert  L.  Bateman  m  traces  lessons  about  cohesion  from  Korea 
in  1950  to  Vietnam  in  1965  to  who  knows  where  next. 

In  anticipation  of  the  theory  and  doctrine  discussions  in  the  March-April  issue, 
an  article  here  posits  a  new  form  of  warfare,  on  the  same  level  as  maneuver  and 
annihilation  but  fundamentally  different:  cybershock.  James  J.  Schneider  argues 
that  the  ability  to  disrupt  enemy  command  and  control  can  produce  defeat  as  readily 
as  isolating  or  destroying  forces. 

In  the  leadership  and  command  section,  Jeffrey  S.  Wilson  expands  the  Army 
values  discussion  to  show  how  leaders  should  apply  the  principles  to  all  facets  of 
their  soldiers — spirit,  sinew,  and  significant  others.  Because  personality  styles  differ 
among  the  general  population,  they  are  bound  to  differ  among  our  soldiers,  and 
Michael  L.  Russell  explains  how  we  manage  the  force  in  peacetime  and  war. 

Finally,  Jose  M.  Marrero  cautions  leaders  that  rewarding  soldiers  may  unwittingly 
recognize  the  wrong  individuals  and  encourage  undesired  behaviors. 

The  Army  enters  the  millennium  well  into  its  third  century  of  service  to  the 
nation.  Some  things  have  changed  little  in  the  past  225  years.  Others  have  changed 
significantly  in  a  mere  50.  And  some  aspects  of  our  profession  differ  radically  from 
the  good  old  days  10  years  ago.  Military  Review  remains  your  forum  to  discuss 
ideas  about  tradition  and  revolution.  So  let  us  know  what  you  are  thinking — about 
these  articles  and  about  our  Army. 

LJH 


Task  Force 
Smith  Revisited 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Joseph  G.D.  Babb,  US  Army,  Retired 


“El 

0  MORE  Task  Force  Smiths Former 

■ m  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Gordon  R. 
Sullivan  outlined  this  battle  cry  for  the  Army  of  the 
1990s.  The  tiny,  ill-prepared  and  badly  equipped 
force  had  put  up  a  valiant  but  futile  attempt  to  halt 
North  Korean  hordes  in  a  war  that  broke  out  fol¬ 
lowing  the  biggest  drawdown  in  US  history.1 

Ironically,  the  number  of  divisions  in  the  active 
Army — 10 — was  the  same  when  Sullivan  retired 
as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  War  in 
1950.  The  division  that  prepared  and  deployed  Task 
Force  (TF)  Smith,  the  24th  Infantry7  Division,  was 
reflagged  in  the  early  1990s  but  is  now  being  re¬ 
activated.  along  with  the  7th  Infantry7  Division,  as 
the  Army  adds  two  "cadre"  divisions  to  the  10  ac¬ 
tive  ones.2  As  the  Army  enters  the  year  2000  with 
units  deployed  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo,  a  decade  af¬ 
ter  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  and  50  years  after  the 
"limited  war"  in  Korea,  a  heated  debate  continues 
over  its  proper  organization,  equipment,  manning 
and  role. 

The  traditional  problems  normally  associated  with 
military  readiness — personnel,  training  and  equip¬ 
ment  shortfalls — that  led  to  the  disaster  in  Korea  in 
1950  seem  to  have  been  largely  avoided  today. 
While  demands  for  further  reductions  in  the  budget 
and  manpower  have  receded,  the  requirement  for 
changes  in  the  Army's  roles  and  missions  and  the 
reality  that  manpower  costs  must  be  trimmed  to  pay 
for  modernization  are  not  likely  to  go  away  anytime 
soon.  As  General  Eric  K.  Shinseki  takes  over  the 
leadership  of  the  Army,  valuable  lessons  from  TF 
Smith  merit  re-examination.3  The  Army's  duties  and 
missions  in  Japan  during  the  occupation  have  par¬ 
allels  to  today's  missions  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo. 

TF  Smith  is  generally  seen  as  a  failure  in  tactical 
preparedness.  However,  for  long-term  US  national 
security,  the  occupation  of  Japan  arguably  was  a 
great  success  since  Japan  remains  our  key  Asian  ally 


Haifa  century  ago  the  US  ignored  a 
potential  threat  that  still  opposes  us  today.  The 
Korean  War  is  not  over,  and  the  United  States  is 
still  taking  casualties.  This  was  America ’s first 
major  UN  operation,  and  since  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  the  number  has  increased  many  fold 
An  obvious  question  begs  to  be  answered:  Hate 
we  learned  anything  in  the  past fifty  years? 


today.  Army  leaders  face  parallel  situations  and 
choices  today  in  building  and  maintaining  the  land 
component  of  the  world's  only  superpower  with 
national  interests  around  the  world. 

The  Army  must  be  prepared  to  "fight  and  win  the 
nation’s  wars,”  but  it  also  must  be  able  to  conduct 
other  missions  in  support  of  this  nation's  national 
security  objectives.4  The  real  debate  over  the  fu¬ 
ture  role  of  the  Army  should  not  concern  whether 
to  prepare  for  warfighting  or  for  military  operations 
other  than  war  (MOOTW)  or  stability  and  support 
operations  (SASO)  activities.  The  deliberations  and 
decisions  must  address  how  to  man,  train,  equip, 
organize  and  plan  all  the  missions  assigned  by  the 
National  Command  Authorities  (NCA).  In  reevalu¬ 
ating  TF  Smith ,  this  article  briefly  reviews  not  only 
the  personnel,  training  and  equipment  elements  of 
readiness,  but  also  the  strategic  environment,  the 
leadership  and  morale  factors  and  the  effects  of  the 
nontraditional  missions  conducted  by  the  Anny  dur¬ 
ing  the  Occupation  of  Japan. 

Tins  evaluation  must  be  done  at  all  three  levels — 
strategic  (Washington,  D.C.),  operational  (Tokyo 
and  Seoul)  and  tactical  (the  occupation  zone  and 
battlefield).  The  US  Army  in  the  post-Cold  War, 
post-/)avm  Storm  era,  as  it  was  in  the  aftennath  of 
World  War  II,  is  being  required  to  conduct  military7 
duties  in  other  than  a  war  environment.  The  Army 
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Emperor  Hirohito  pays  an  unprecedented  visit  to 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  Douglas  MacArthur  at 
the  US  Embassy  in  Tokyo,  27  September  1945. 


The  virtually  complete  and  peaceful 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  surrender  by 
the  Japanese  soon  moved  security  worries  to  the 
background.  MacArthur  and  his  staff  were 
quickly  forced  to  nmke  decisions  that  had 
significant  long-term  ramifications  for  Japan  ’s 
future  modernization  ami  political  development. 
The fate  and future  role  of  the  emperor  and  the 
war  crimes  tribunals  were  the  most  risible  and 
volatile  topics,  but  issues  related  to  caring  for  the 
basic  needs  of  the  people  were  (dso  important 
in  keeping  Japan  stable  and peaceful. 


has  already  been  tasked  to  conduct  or  support  uni¬ 
lateral,  coalition  and  UN-led  humanitarian,  peace- 
enforcement,  peacekeeping  and  peace-building  op¬ 
erations  in  northern  Iraq,  Somalia.  Rwanda,  Haiti. 
Bosnia  and  now  Kosovo  and  East  Timor.5  The  sta¬ 
tus  and  results  of  these  operations  are  mixed  and 
controversial.  However,  the  military  's  role  and  per¬ 
formance  in  Japan  and  Korea  after  World  War  II 


were  no  less  controversial  at  the  time.  The  fact  that 
there  has  not  been  an  outbreak  of  a  major  conflict 
in  either  Korea  or  Taiwan  suggests  that  the  price  of 
peace  is  US  presence  and  patience. 

This  article  looks  at  the  occupation  of  Japan  in 
the  years  preceding  the  Korean  War,  specifically 
addressing  the  strategic  direction,  military7  organi¬ 
zation  and  leadership  that  formed,  tasked  and  de¬ 
ployed  TF  Smith  to  Korea  for  action  against  the 
North  Korean  People's  Army  (NKPA).  TF  Smith, 
named  for  Fieutenant  Colonel  Charles  B.  (Brad) 
Smith,  was  the  lead  element  of  the  24th  Infantry 
Division,  Eighth  United  States  Army,  the  first 
American  combat  unit  introduced  by  General  Dou¬ 
glas  MacArthur  into  the  "police  action”  in  July  1950. 

Roy  K.  Flint  states,  ‘'the  tactical  defeats  endured 
by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  24th  Division  were 
rooted  in  the  failure  of  the  Army — and  not  just  the 
divisions  in  Japan — to  prepare  itself  during  peace¬ 
time  for  battle.”6  This  article  outlines  the  missions 
and  duties  of  Army  occupying  units  in  Japan,  dis¬ 
cusses  their  readiness  for  war,  traces  actions  of  TF 
Smith  in  the  opening  days  of  the  Korean  War  and 
reviews  the  resulting  lessons.  Most  important,  this 
article  draws  parallels  between  the  Army  of 
1945-1950  and  the  Army  of  1995-2000  and  pro¬ 
poses  some  considerations  and  conclusions  using 
some  of  the  lessons  from  the  Occupation  of  Japan 
and  the  combat  operations  of  TF  Smith. 

The  Occupation  of  Japan 

On  28  August  1945,  the  first  American  soldiers 
deployed  to  the  Japanese  home  islands  to  prepare 
for  the  arrival  of  occupation  forces.  MacArthur, 
designated  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied 
Powers  (SCAP),  arrived  on  the  30th  to  implement 
the  Basic  Initial  Post  Surrender  Directive.7  This 
document  called  for  the  same  type  of  humanitarian, 
nation-building  and  security  operations  that  the 
Army  is  conducting  today.  The  directive  called  on 
the  SCAP  (also  the  wider  term  for  the  entire  head¬ 
quarters)  to  demilitarize  and  democratize  Japan. 
While  a  bit  lengthy,  the  goals  outlined  in  the  text 
are  most  informative,  especially  when  compared 
with  UN  mandates  the  Army  has  been  asked  to 
implement  in  current  and  recent  operations: 

"The  ultimate  objective  of  the  United  Nations 
with  respect  to  Japan  is  to  foster  conditions  winch 
will  give  the  greatest  possible  assurance  that  Japan 
will  not  again  become  a  menace  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  world  and  will  permit  her  eventual 
admission  as  a  responsible  and  peaceful  member  of 
the  family  of  nations.  Certain  measures  considered 
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to  be  essential  for  the  achievement  of  this  objective 
have  been  set  forth  in  the  Potsdam  Declaration. 
These  measures  include,  among  others,  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Cairo  Declaration  and  the  limiting  of 
Japanese  sovereignty  to  the  four  main  islands  and 
such  minor  islands  as  the  Allied  Powers  determine; 
tire  abolition  of  militarism  and  ultranationalism  in 
all  their  forms;  the  disarmament  and  demilitariza¬ 
tion  of  Japan,  with  continuing  control  over  Japan's 
capacity  to  make  war;  the  strengthening  of  demo¬ 
cratic  tendencies  and  processes  in  governmental, 
economic,  and  social  institutions  and  encouragement 
and  support  of  liberal  political  tendencies  in  Japan. 
The  United  States  desires  that  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  confonn  as  closely  as  may  be  to  the  principles 
of  democratic  self-government  but  it  is  not  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  occupation  forces  to  impose  on 
Japan  any  form  of  government  not  supported  by  the 
freely  expressed  will  of  the  people/’8 

The  guidelines  and  broad  policies  for  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Europe  and  Japan  had  been  agreed  to  by 
tire  major  allies  at  the  Cairo  Conference  of  1943. 
Military  planners  in  Washington  had  been  key 
members  of  a  team  studying  postwar  issues  from 
tire  earliest  days  of  the  war.  Key  State  Department 
personnel,  military7  planners  and  regional  experts 
began  working  on  postwar  planning  in  early  1942 
in  a  more  or  less  ad  hoc  manner.  However,  in  early 
1945,  a  State-War-Navy  Coordination  Committee 
(SWNCC)  was  formed  and  prepared  interagency 
analysis  and  policy  inputs  for  postwar  Germany  and 
Japan.9  Why  should  interagency  planning  and  co¬ 
operation  be  a  contentious  issue  and  lead  to  a  sepa¬ 
rate  Presidential  Decision  Directive,  PDD-56,  in 
1998  when  the  historical  precedents  are  obvious? 

Despite  the  planning  effort,  at  the  time  of  the  sur¬ 
render  considerable  and  continuing  political  debate 
swirled  in  Washington  about  the  fate  of  Japan  and 
America's  role  in  the  postwar  world.  Amid  turmoil 
and  conflicting  guidance,  MacArthur,  no  stranger  to 
the  politics  of  tire  Pacific,  assumed  wide  latitude  in 
interpreting  his  mandate.  He  immediately  began  to 
make  his  presence  felt  by  implementing  humanitar¬ 
ian  relief  efforts,  caring  for  the  thousands  of  Allied 
prisoners  of  war,  demobilizing  the  Japanese  mili¬ 
tary7,  conducting  war  crimes  tribunals  and  organiz¬ 
ing  and  putting  into  place  a  civil-military  govern¬ 
ment.  The  task  was  immense,  politically  sensitive 
and  dynamic.10 

With  the  official  unconditional  surrender  in  early 
September,  SCAP  became  responsible  for  a  totally 
defeated  nation  that  had  suffered  over  5  million  ca¬ 
sualties,  with  its  major  cities  in  ruins  and  its  agri¬ 


cultural  sector  unable  to  feed  the  country7.  Japan 
contained  a  population  of  74  million,  many  of 
whom  needed  housing  and  medical  care.  More  than 
5  million  Japanese  army  and  navy  personnel,  most 
outside  the  home  islands,  needed  to  be  brought 


The  traditional  problems  normally 
associated  with  military  readiness  —  personnel, 
training  and  equipment  shortfalls  —  that  led 
to  the  disaster  in  Korea  in  1950  seem  to  have 
been  largely  avoided  today.  While  demands  for 
further  reductions  in  the  budget  and  manpower 
have  receded,  the  re([uirement  for  changes  in 
the  Army’s  roles  ami  missions  and  the  reality 
that  manpower  costs  must  be  trimmed  to  pay 
for  modernization  are  not  likely  to  go 
away  anytime  soon. 


home.  Additionally,  more  than  one  million  Korean 
and  Chinese  soldiers  and  forced  laborers  had  to  be 
repatriated.11 

In  addition,  as  the  occupation  began,  MacArthur 
was  the  commander  of  over  a  half-million  deployed 
American  and  Allied  forces  throughout  the  Far  East. 
The  reorganization,  demobilization  and  orderly  re¬ 
turn  of  the  servicemen  to  home  nations  significantly 
complicated  the  task  at  hand  in  Japan.  US  Army  per¬ 
sonnel,  fresh  from  bloody,  no-quarter-given  com¬ 
bat  against  the  Japanese  were  critical  to  providing 
humanitarian  support,  ensuring  a  pacified  Japan  and 
preparing  to  rebuild  a  nation.  This  was  not  a  task  the 
American  units  had  been  prepared  and  trained  to  un¬ 
dertake,  nor  were  many  of  these  combat  veterans 
eager  to  stay  in  Japan  now  that  the  war  was  over. 

But  while  there  those  men  oversaw  not  only  a 
program  for  ensuring  Japan's  military7  would  not 
threaten  peace,  but  also  a  sweeping  program  to  remake 
Japan  in  America's  image — a  new,  democratic, 
political  order.12  While  the  politicians  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  other  Allied  capitals  argued  over  Japan's 
reparations,  the  fate  of  the  Emperor  and  what  Ja¬ 
pan  should  look  like  in  the  future,  SCAP  immedi¬ 
ately  analyzed  the  task  at  hand  and  went  to  work. 

SCAP  endured  conflicting  messages  from  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  frustrating  and  counterproductive  role  of 
the  Russians,  some  of  whom  were  part  of  MacArthur' s 
Allied  staff  in  Tokyo.  The  first  phase  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  focused  on  security  and  demilitarization  is¬ 
sues  and  the  second  on  the  political,  economic  and 
social  changes  mandated  in  broad  goals  by  the  Al¬ 
lies  as  interpreted  by  MacArthur  and  his  staff.13 
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Actually,  both  phases  occurred  nearly  simulta¬ 
neously,  with  humanitarian  and  demilitarization 
tasks  having  initial  primacy.  However,  the  virtu¬ 
ally  complete  and  peaceful  compliance  with  the 


It  is  also  debated  that  the  Army’s  most 
important  shortcoming  was  the  attitude  of  the 
leadership,  Chilian  and  military,  and  even  of  the 
soldiers,  that  war  was  not  possible,  especially  a 
ground  war,  in  the  Atomic  Age.  With 
communist-inspired  or  supported  insurgencies 
in  Greece,  Vietnam  and  Malaya,  the  recent 
defeat  of  the  US-supported  Nationalists  in  1949 
in  China,  and  the  further  Sonet  consolidation  of 
Eastern  Europe  in  the  late  1940s,  the  warning 
signs  appear,  in  hindsight,  to  have 
been  quite  obvious. 


terms  of  the  surrender  by  the  Japanese  soon  moved 
security  worries  to  the  background.  MacArthur  and 
his  staff  were  quickly  forced  to  make  decisions  that 
had  significant  long-term  ramifications  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  modernization  and  political  development  of 
Japan.  The  fate  and  future  role  of  the  emperor  and 
the  war  crimes  tribunals  were  the  most  visible  and 
volatile  topics,  but  issues  related  to  caring  for  the 
basic  needs  of  the  people  were  also  important  in 
keeping  Japan  stable  and  peaceful.  Other  decisions 
about  implementing  political  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment  policies,  using  the  existing  Japanese  bureau¬ 
cracy  and  future  governmental  structures  were  no 
less  vexing.  The  predominate  planners,  decision 
makers  and  implemented  were  military  officers, 
using  guidance  from  Washington  that  was  neither 
clear  nor  consistent. 

Military  staff  officers  played  critical  roles  in  in¬ 
terpreting  policy  and  ensuring  the  implementation 
of  directives  for  the  postwar  government.  The  de¬ 
mobilization  of  the  Japanese  army  and  navy,  the 
destruction  of  war  industries  and  equipment,  the 
distribution  of  humanitarian  supplies  and  repatria¬ 
tion  of  soldiers  and  workers  were  accomplished,  for 
the  most  part,  by  the  Japanese  under  US  military 
direction.  In  addition,  US  Army  personnel  were  di¬ 
rectly  involved  in  rewriting  the  constitution,  insti¬ 
tuting  police  and  education  reforms  and  planning  for 
sweeping  political,  social  and  economic  changes, 
including  land  reform,  purging  military7  and  indus¬ 
trial  leaders  and  forming  labor  unions. 

Army  combat  units  were  deployed  throughout  the 
islands,  actively  patrolling  to  thwart  illicit  military7 


training,  arms  caches,  contraband  and  black-market 
activity.  In  addition,  infantry7  units  served  as  mili¬ 
tary7  police  and  constabulary7  to  keep  the  peace  and 
provide  an  American  presence  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.14  However,  the  Japanese  fanaticism  for  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Americans  and  implementing  the  peace 
more  than  equaled  their  fanaticism  for  war.  The 
discipline  among  the  Japanese  people  and  the 
American  soldiers  has  been  widely  characterized  as 
miraculous.  The  "miracle'’  was  military7  leadership, 
planning  and  organization,  coupled  with  a  studied 
understanding  of  the  Japanese  people  and  culture. 

The  initial  occupation  force  of  over  400,000  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  US  armies  w'as  clearly 
unnecessary7  given  the  attitude  and  actions  of  the 
Japanese  people.  In  addition,  the  war-weary  Ameri¬ 
can  people  demanded  the  rapid  return  of  their  ser¬ 
vice  personnel.  The  pace  of  the  US  demobilization 
quickly  reduced  the  numbers  of  troops  available  for 
duty7  in  the  Far  East.  By  early  1946,  the  Sixth  Army 
was  gone  and  the  Eighth  Army  (EUSA)  numbered 
under  200,000. 15  A  standing  Army  of  over  8  mil¬ 
lion  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  was  reduced  to 
592,000  and  10  divisions  by  1949.  Four  of  these 
divisions,  the  1st  Cavalry,  and  the  7th,  24th  and  25th 
Infantry7  divisions  were  part  of  the  Occupation  of 
Japan.16  One  of  these  occupation  divisions,  the  24th. 
w  ould  deploy  the  first  American  combat  troops  in¬ 
troduced  into  Korea. 

The  24th  Infantry  Division 

"They  had  to  be  told  that  this  w  as  a  police  ac¬ 
tion,  and  that  they'd  soon  be  home  in  Japan.  It  was 
a  happy  thought — life  in  Japan  was  very7  good.  Al¬ 
most  every7  man  had  his  ow  n  shoeshine  boy  and  his 
ow  n  musame ;  in  a  country7  where  an  American  lieu¬ 
tenant  made  as  much  as  a  cabinet  minister,  even  a 
PFC  could  make  out.  And  the  training  wasn't 
much."17 

In  1949,  the  24th  Infantry7  Division  was  conduct¬ 
ing  its  third  year  of  occupation  duties  on  the  island 
of  Kyushu,  the  southernmost  of  Japan's  four  main 
islands.  The  division  had  completed  its  move  to  this 
island  directly  across  the  Tsushima  (Korea)  Strait 
from  the  southern  ports  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
in  May  1946.  Kyushu  held  the  major  naval  base  at 
Sasebo  and  the  city  of  Nagasaki.  There  w'as  little 
extra  room  for  ranges  and  virtually  no  maneuver 
areas.  After  short  deployments  by  the  2d  Marine 
Division  and  the  3  2d  Infantry  Division,  the  24th 
w'ould  become  responsible  for  the  entire  island  and 
conduct  the  full  range  of  occupation  duties  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  War. 
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The  24th  had  officially  assumed  occupation  re¬ 
sponsibilities  on  the  island  on  16  June  1946  and 
handled  minor  disturbances  related  to  fraternization 
and  problems  between  the  Japanese  and  not-yet  re¬ 
patriated  Korean  workers.  The  division  also  ad¬ 
dressed  easing  food  shortages  among  the  Japanese, 
running  military'  and  civil  courts  and  providing  di¬ 
vision  interpreters  to  support  rebuilding  and  con¬ 
struction  activities. 

Training  and  operations  continued.  The  division 
patrolled  extensively,  conducted  marksmanship 
training,  reconnoitered  locations  for  artillery'  ranges 
and  set  up  a  division  school.  The  division  also  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility  for  a  repatriation  center. 
Plans  were  well  along  for  providing  clubs.  Red  Cross 
facilities,  and  improved  recreation  for  the  troops.18 
Kyushu  was  to  be  the  home  for  the  24th  Infantry' 
Division  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

SCAP  Occupation  Instruction  Number  5,  dated 
1  October  1949,  tasked  the  EUSA,  the  senior  head¬ 
quarters  for  all  tlie  Army  divisions  in  Japan,  with 
ensuring  Japanese  compliance  with  orders  and  in¬ 
structions.  These  included  encouraging  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  economy  to  help  feed  and  house  the 
Japanese  people,  supervise  the  continuing  repatria¬ 
tion  effort  and  execute  missions  and  directives  related 
to  Japan's  social,  cultural  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  Significantly,  the  instructions  stated: 

“(6)  Conduct  occupation  duties  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  forces  are  prepared  constantly: 

(a)  For  combat. 

(b)  To  quell  any  incipient  disorders,  riots  or 
other  disturbances  or  disputes. 

(c)  In  the  event  of  disaster  in  Japan  to: 

1 .  Preserve  order. 

2.  Alleviate  human  suffering  by  provid¬ 
ing  emergency  aid. 

3.  Extend  assistance  to  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  directed. 

4.  Effect  emergency  rehabilitation  of  those 
Japanese  installations."19 

It  is  clear  in  communications  from  higher  head¬ 
quarters.  fully  eight  months  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  on  the  Korean  peninsula,  that  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  combat  was  a  stated  mission  subordinate 
units  had  to  be  prepared  to  conduct.  Having  said 
that,  it  is  also  clear  that  it  was  not  designated  a  prior¬ 
ity  or  singled  out  for  special  consideration.  How 
was  the  24th  Infantry  Division  organized  for  the  task 
and  how  prepared  for  combat  was  the  unit?  What 
was  the  status  of  the  leadership  and  what  was  the 
morale  of  troops?  One  analyst  asserts  that  'With¬ 
out  exaggerating,  it  could  be  said  that  Eighth  Army 


Kenji  Dohihara  listens 

to  his  death  sentence  at 
the  Tokyo  war  crimes  trials, 

1 2  November  1 948.  The  for¬ 
mer  general  commanded  the 
Special  Services  Section  in  Man¬ 
churia  during  the  war. 


Amid  turmoil  and  conflicting  guidance, 
MacArtlmr,  no  stranger  to  the  politics  of  the 
Pacific,  assumed  wide  latitude  in  interpreting  his 
nuindate.  He  immediately  began  to  make  his 
presence  felt  by  implementing  humanitarian 
relief  efforts,  caring  for  the  thousands  of  Allied 
prisoners  of  war,  demobilizing  the  Japanese 
military,  conducting  war  crimes  tribunals  and 
organizing  and  putting  into  place  a  civil-military 
government.  The  task  was  immense,  politically 
sensitive  and  dynamic. 


units  were  bordering  on  being  unready  for  war."20 

In  early  1949,  the  24th  Infantry  Division  strength 
was  about  10,700,  well  below  the  planned  wartime 
strength  of  18,900.  None  of  the  three  infantry'  regi¬ 
ments,  the  19th,  the  21st  and  the  34th.  had  its  full 
complement  of  three  battalions.  The  19th  had  only 
one  battalion,  a  headquarters  company  and  one  com¬ 
pany  of  a  second  battalion.  The  21st  had  only  one 
battalion  and  two  headquarters  companies.  The  34th 
was  in  the  best  shape,  organizationally,  with  three 
battalions  less  one  company.  The  52d  Artillery  was 
also  understrength,  and  because  of  inadequate  range 
facilities  only  fired  once  a  year.  Coupled  with  a  high 
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War  in  Korea,  Presidio  Press 


Jcqtanese fanaticism  for  working  with  the  Americans  and  implementing  the  peace  more 
than  equaled  their fanaticism  for  war.  The  discipline  among  the  Japanese  people  and  the  American 
soldiers  has  been  widely  characterized  as  miraculous.  The  “ miracle  ”  was  military  leadership, 
planning  and  organization,  coupled  with  a  studied  understanding  of  the  Japanese. 


turnover  and  continuing  occupation  duties  that  kept 
individuals  away  from  training,  the  personnel  sta¬ 
tus  was  troubling. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the  personnel  pic¬ 
ture  was  the  status  of  equipment.  The  units  were 
equipped  with  World  War  II  weapons.  In  addition, 
ammunition  stocks  were  low,  with  only  "thirteen 
high-explosive,  antitank  (HEAT)  artillery  rounds  to 
be  found  in  the  division.”21  The  crew-served 
wuapon  and  vehicle  situation  was  much  the  same. 
What  the  soldiers  had  was  old  and  w  orn  out,  and 
maintenance  w'as  difficult  with  the  shortage  of  parts. 
Critical  for  the  upcoming  battles  in  Korea,  there 
were  virtually  no  operational  armored  units  in  Ja¬ 
pan  and  the  available  tanks  were  light,  poorly  main¬ 
tained  M-24s. 

When  Lieutenant  General  Walton  E.  Walker  took 
over  the  Eighth  Army  in  1949,  he  emphasized  train¬ 
ing  and  immediately  instituted  a  new  training  pro¬ 
gram.  This  program  was  just  starting  to  have  a  posi¬ 


tive  effect  when  the  war  broke  out.  Units  had  conducted 
individual  and  crew  training,  but  there  were  limited 
facilities  for  the  firing  of  indirect-fire  weapons,  re¬ 
coilless  rifles  and  antitank  weapons.  This  lack  of 
tank-killing  capability  w'as  a  key  shortcoming  in  the 
upcoming  battle  with  the  North  Koreans.  Addition¬ 
ally,  battalions  and  larger  units  had  no  opportunity 
to  train  together  and  develop  the  necessary7  inter  - 
operability  and  combined  arms  expertise.  This 
w'ould  also  be  a  telling  shortcoming  for  TF  Smith. 

Even  so,  "the  greatest  weakness  of  the  American 
Army  was  not  its  weapons  and  equipment,  piti¬ 
ful  as  they  were.  The  US  Army,  since  1945,  had 
been  civilianized  at  the  insistence  of  the  public. 
They  wore  uniforms,  but  they  were  civilians  at 
heart.”22  The  lifestyle  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  occupation  force  reinforced  a  relaxed  "colonial 
army”  atmosphere.  However,  this  is  a  contentious 
point;  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Army’s  day-to- 
day  regime  in  Japan  was  any  more  relaxed  than 
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for  units  in  the  Continental  United  States. 

Later  actions  by  American  troops  no  better  trained 
or  prepared,  and  from  a  similar  relaxed,  civilianized 
environment  produced  major  victories  in  a  few  short 


The  senior  US  officers  in  the  chain 
of  command,  including  MacArthur  and  e\’en 
some  of  the  troops  themselves,  had  believed 
that  when  the  NKPA  realized  the  Americans 
were  on  the  ground  in  Korea  and  moving  in 
additional  forces,  the  invasion  would  stop. 
Ox’erconfidence,  hope,  underestimating  the 
enemy  and  “ arrogance  ”  (dl  appeared  to  play  a 
role  in  the  climate,  morale  and  motivation 
among  the  leaders  and  the  led  in  TF  Smith  — 
and  their  superiors. 


months.  Many  of  the  officers  and  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officers  (NCOs)  were  veterans  of  World 
War  II,  and  the  United  States  still  had  a  techni¬ 
cally  superior  Air  Force  and  Navy.  These  fac¬ 
tors  would  help  mitigate  the  initial  shortfalls  of 
the  US  Army  on  the  peninsula.  In  the  Gulf  War 
many  of  the  senior  officers  and  NCOs  were  Viet¬ 
nam  War  veterans,  and  the  US  and  allied  air  and 
naval  assets  were  again  technically  superior.  It 
might  be  prudent  to  remember  that  after  Inchon, 
it  was  not  the  North  Korean  Army  that  defeated 
the  UN  forces  but  a  massive  counteroffensive  by 
a  Chinese  army. 

It  is  also  debated  that  the  most  important  short¬ 
coming  was  the  attitude  of  the  leadership,  civilian 
and  military,  and  even  of  the  soldiers,  that  war  was 
not  possible,  especially  a  ground  war,  in  the  Atomic 
Age.  With  communist-inspired  or  supported  in¬ 
surgencies  in  Greece,  Vietnam  and  Malaya,  the  re¬ 
cent  defeat  of  the  US-supported  Nationalists  in  1949 
in  China,  and  the  further  Soviet  consolidation  of 
Eastern  Europe  in  the  late  1940s,  the  warning  signs 
appear,  in  hindsight,  to  have  been  quite  obvious. 
Not  everyone  overlooked  the  warnings;  "the  best  of 
the  leaders — Walker,  Stephens,  the  Regimental 
Commander  and  Smith — knew  that  war  was  pos¬ 
sible  and  fought  against  the  obstacles.”23  The  fail¬ 
ure  was  at  the  strategic  level  to  get  the  Army's  fu¬ 
ture  tactical  requirements  "about  right.” 

Task  Force  Smith 

A  veteran  of  the  7  December  1941  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  and  now  commander  of  the  1st  Battalion, 
21st  Infantry  '  Regiment — the  Gimlets — of  the  24th 


Infantry'  Division,  Smith  had  been  catapulted  into 
another  war,  a  war  he  had  not  expected  and  one  for 
which  his  unit  was  not  fully  prepared.  Literally  and 
symbolically,  Smith  was  leading  the  United  States 
in  war  for  the  second  time  in  ten  years.24 

In  a  letter  in  response  to  a  US  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  student's  query  in 
1992,  retired  Brigadier  General  Smith,  for  whom 
the  task  force  was  named,  endorses  as  "factual  and 
accurate”  the  accounts  of  Fehrenbach,  Appleman 
and  Eric  Ludvigsen,  who  wrote  an  article  published 
in  ARMY  magazine  in  February  1992.25  These  three 
sources  are  used  extensively  in  the  following  brief 
account  of  the  activities  of  the  unit  in  Japan  and 
its  actions  in  Korea  in  July  of  1950. 

On  25  June  1950,  the  NKPA  initiated  a  large- 
scale  offensive  operation  against  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Aside  from  some  advisers  serving  in  the 
Korean  Military-  Advisory  Group  (KMAG),  there 
were  few  other  American  troops  on  the  peninsula. 
The  outgoing  commander  of  KMAG,  Brigadier 
General  William  L.  Roberts,  who  was  on  his  way 
back  to  the  United  States  as  the  attack  began,  had 
been  recently  quoted  in  Time  magazine:  "The  South 
Koreans  have  the  best  damn  army  outside  of  the 
United  States.”26  The  eight  divisions  of  the  Army 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  without  tanks  and  ad¬ 
equate  artillery,  and  the  US  KMAG  advisers  were 
completely  surprised  by  the  attack  and  by  27  June 
resistance  was  breaking  down  everywhere.  By  the 
28th.  "only  a  rabble  held  the  south  shores  of  the 
Han.”28  On  30  June,  based  on  a  personal  "on  the 
ground"  assessment  by  MacArthur  followed  by  a 
request  to  use  military'  power.  President  Harry'  S. 
Truman  authorized  the  deployment  of  two  Army 
divisions  to  Korea.29 

Having  been  on  alert  since  the  28th  of  June,  "Task 
Force  Smith  was  born  in  the  late  evening  of  30 
June.30  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith,  the  battalion 
commander  of  1st  of  the  21st  Infantry-  (1-21  Inf), 
the  Gimlets,  would  lead  the  first  US  Army  combat 
formation  to  Korea.  Replacements  were  immedi¬ 
ately  moved  to  the  understrength  units  and  a  mixed 
infantry-artillery  task  force  of  slightly7  more  than  400 
men  was  cobbled  together  out  of  other  regimental 
and  division  assets.  TF  Smith  prepared  for  move¬ 
ment  to  Korea  to  “stop  the  North  Koreans  as  far 
from  Pusan  as  possible.”30 

On  5  July,  only  five  days  after  notification  in  Ja¬ 
pan.  TF  Smith  deployed  in  a  delaying  position  south 
of  Osan,  Korea.  With  additional  troops  and  volun¬ 
teers,  the  task  force  now  numbered  540  soldiers. 
Shortly  after  0800  artillery'  and  antitank  teams  of  TF 
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Replacements  were  immediately  moved  to  the  understrength  units  and  a  mixed 
infantry-artillery  task  force  of  slightly  more  than  400  men  was  cobbled  together  out  of  other 
regimental  and  division  assets.  TF  Smith  prepared  for  movement  to  Korea  to  “ stop  the  North 
Koreans  as  far from  Pusan  as  possible  ”  On  5  July,  only  five  days  after  notification  in  J(q)an, 
TF  Smith  deployed  in  a  delaying  position  south  of  Osan,  Korea 


Smith  fired  on  advancing  Soviet-supplied  T-34  Ko¬ 
rean  tanks.  However,  the  NKPA  armored  column 
moved  through  and  Smith  prepared  his  unit  for  the 
coming  infantry  assault.  Low  ammunition  supplies, 
dud  rounds  and  inadequate  weapons — not  failures  in 
bravery,  unit  cohesion  or  leadership — were  prima¬ 
rily  responsible  for  only  six  tanks  being  destroyed 
or  damaged  out  of  the  more  than  30  engaged. 

A  follow-on  enemy  infantry-  column  was  sighted 
about  an  hour  later  and  the  task  force  took  the  en¬ 
emy  under  fire  when  they  came  into  range.  How¬ 
ever,  by  mid-afternoon  the  position  was  about  to  be 
flanked,  and  communications  had  been  lost  with  the 
artillery7  unit  to  the  rear.  After  repeated  attempts  to 
contact  the  artillery7  and  believing  it  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  enemy  tanks.  Smith  finally  ordered 
a  withdrawal.  It  was  during  this  withdrawal  under 
fire,  a  very7  difficult  maneuver,  that  the  unit  broke 
up  and  took  heavy7  casualties.  Upon  moving  back. 
Smith  found  the  artillery7  unit  intact  and  together 
with  its  commander.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Perry,  the 
guns  were  rendered  useless  and  the  withdrawal  com¬ 
pleted.  Even  though  North  Koreans  did  not  pursue 
the  retreating  Americans,  about  180  US  soldiers 
were  killed,  w'ounded  or  missing  from  TF  Smith 


compared  with  127  reported  NKPA  killed  and 
w'ounded.31  Nevertheless,  the  unit  had  slowed  the 
North  Korean  advance. 

The  senior  US  officers  in  the  chain  of  command, 
including  MacArthur  and  even  some  of  the  troops 
themselves,  believed  that  when  the  NKPA  realized  the 
Americans  were  on  the  ground  in  Korea  and  moving 
in  additional  forces,  the  invasion  w'ould  stop.32  Over- 
confidence,  hope,  underestimating  the  enemy  and 
"arrogance"  all  appeared  to  play  a  role  in  the  cli¬ 
mate,  morale  and  motivation  among  the  leaders  and 
the  led  in  TF  Smith — and  their  superiors.  However, 
given  the  task,  the  mission  and  the  odds.  TF  Smith 
deserves  high  marks  for  its  performance. 

While  the  TF  might  have  done  better,  the  other 
two  regiments  of  the  24th  Division  were  arguably 
much  worse.  However,  the  division  continued  to 
delay  the  NKPA,  took  significant  losses  (including 
the  capture  of  its  commander),  and  fought  until  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  1st  Cavalry7  Division  on  22  July.33  The 
Pusan  perimeter  held  and  a  successful  counterattack 
occurred  in  early  fall.  The  24th  Division,  refitted 
and  reinforced,  distinguished  itself  in  combat  later 
in  the  war.  Smith  continued  to  command  1-21  Inf 
until  November  1950.34 
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General  Walker  (left)  meets  24th  Infantry  Division 
Commander  Major  General  William  F.  Dean  at 
an  advance  airfield  in  Korea  and  informs  him  that 
his  division  will  soon  be  joined  by  the  rest  of 
Eighth  Army,  7  July  1950.  Dean  was  later 


When  Lieutenant  General  Walton  E. 


Walker  took  over  the  Eighth  Army  in  1949,  he 
emphasized  training  and  immediately  instituted 
a  new  training  program  This  program  was  just 
starting  to  have  a  posith’e  effect  when  the  war 
broke  out  Units  had  conducted  individual  and 
crew  training,  but  there  were  limited  facilities  for 
the firing  of  indirect-fire  weapons,  recoilless 
rifles  and  antitank  weapons.  This  lack  of  tank- 
killing  capability  was  a  key  shortcoming  in  the 
upcoming  battle  with  the  North  Koreans. 


Considerations 

Today  we  have  fallen  heir  to  the  problems  and 
responsibilities  the  Japanese  had  faced  and  borne  in 
the  Korean-Manchurian  area  for  nearly  a  half  cen¬ 
tury,  and  there  is  a  certain  perverse  justice  in  the  pain 
we  are  suffering  from  a  burden  which,  when  it  was 
borne  by  others,  we  held  is  such  low  esteem.  What 
is  saddest  of  all  is  that  the  relationship  between  past 
and  present  seems  to  be  visible  to  so  few  people. 
For  if  we  are  not  to  leam  from  our  own  mistakes, 
where  shall  we  leam  at  all.35 

At  every  level  of  the  defense  establishment  be¬ 
tween  1945  and  1950  errors  of  omission  and  com¬ 
mission  led  the  DPRK  to  think  it  could  attack  and 
defeat  a  military  supported  by  US  advisers  and  logis¬ 
tics.  The  DPRK  thought  it  could  win  before  the  might 
of  the  United  States  w'ould  or  could  be  brought  to  bear 
against  it.  One  obvious  element  in  this  equation  was 
tire  need  for  MacArthur.  his  staff,  the  Eighth  Army 
and  its  subordinate  units  to  carry7  on  with  the  vital 
strategic  task  of  demilitarizing  and  democratizing 


Japan  the,  "most  alien  enemy  the  United  States  had 
ever  fought  in  an  all-out  struggle."36 

Half  a  century7  ago  the  US  ignored  a  potential 
threat  that  still  opposes  us  today.  The  Korean  War 
is  not  over,  and  the  United  States  is  still  taking  ca¬ 
sualties.  This  w'as  America's  first  major  UN  opera¬ 
tion,  and  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  the  number 
has  increased  many  fold.  An  obvious  question  begs 
to  be  answered:  Have  we  learned  anything  in  the 
past  fifty7  years? 

The  lessons  from  the  occupation  of  Japan  and  of 
the  tactical-level  combat  experience  of  TF  Smith  are 
often  seen  only  as  “a  study  of  unpreparedness. ” 
More  than  that,  this  is  a  study  in  balancing  the 
nation's  objectives  with  its  capabilities  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  use  them.  It  is  a  study  in  decisions  and  plans 
made  in  ignorance  of  the  history,  the  culture,  the 
alien  ideologies  and  the  regional  geopolitical  situ¬ 
ation.  It  is  a  study  in  reliance  on  the  wrong  tech¬ 
nology  or  the  right  technology  poorly  integrated 
into  the  total  military7  instrument  of  power  and  the 
arrogance  of  the  success  of  the  last  fight.  It  is  a 
study  in  how  too  many  key  leaders  see  the  world 
as  they  wish  it  were  and  not  as  it  really  is. 

One  author  describes  the  familiar  "New  World 
Landscape"  of  the  post-Cold  War  environment,'’ 
saying  that  trends  suggest  that  conflict  will  be  on 
the  rise.  But  he  points  toward  a  different  world 
in  which  nations  are  likely  to  be  embattled  from 
within  and  without.37 

The  occupation  of  Japan  and  the  fate  of  TF 
Smith  suggest  that  in  the  post-Cold  War  era  we  are 
looking  in  both  the  right  and  wrong  places.  Tech¬ 
nology  is  only  a  partial  answer  to  the  problems  in 
securing  the  nation's  objectives  in  the  21st  century7. 
Regional  expertise  and  planning,  a  better-integrated 
joint  force,  the  ability7  to  understand  and  evaluate  the 
capabilities  of,  and  work  with  allies  and  friends,  and 
fonner  enemies — these  are  also  only  partial  solu¬ 
tions.  The  real  solutions  cannot  be  bought — they 
must  be  studied,  practiced  and  earned. 

Senior  military7  leaders  in  Washington  must  edu¬ 
cate  executive,  cabinet  and  legislative  members  and 
staffs  with  little  or  no  military7  experience  on  the 
risks  and  pitfalls  of  decisions  involving  the  use  of 
military7  force  across  an  increasing  complex  and 
varied  spectrum.  Our  political  leaders  must  fund  the 
best  balance  of  personnel,  equipment,  training  and 
force  structure  to  build  the  force  and  develop  lead¬ 
ers  wfio  confidently  and  intelligently  face  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  the  future. 

At  the  operational  level,  the  theater  commanders 
in  chief — the  MacArthurs  of  today — must  antici¬ 
pate,  plan,  balance  and  conduct  military7  activities 
in  war  and  operations  other  than  w  ar  with  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  joint,  multinational  and  inter- 
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agency  force  mix,  at  the  right  time  and  place.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  with  overwhelming  com¬ 
bat  power,  for  what  may  seem  most  simple,  in  the 
long  term  could  become  most  costly.  The  tragedy 
of  US  Air  Force  and  Naval  aviation  assets  mistak¬ 
enly  attacking  US  and  ROK  forces  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Korean  conflict  exacerbated  the  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  the  24th  Division.  It  is  more  than 
tragic  that  today  we  are  still  shooting  at  each  other, 
figuratively  and  literally,  and  still  do  not  have  a  joint 
team  that  can  interoperate  in  truly  seamless,  ef¬ 
ficient,  multiservice  operations. 

At  the  tactical.  TF  Smith  level,  we  argue  that 
a  disciplined  soldier  trained  for  his  warfighting 
mission  can  do  any  "other  than  war"  task  assigned, 
in  part  because  we  prioritize  training  dollars,  hours 
and  facilities  to  practice  for  the  fight-and-win 
mission.  If  that  means  we  are  only  prepared  to 
provide  our  nation  with  ad  hoc  SASO  responses 
and  settle  for  a  loss  or  draw  in  situations  like 
Rwanda,  Somalia  or  Haiti,  we  are  failing  the  nation. 
As  for  the  Balkans,  are  we  there  to  win  the  peace 
or  just  protect  ourselves  until  ordered  out?  What 
would  MacArthur  do  in  Bosnia  or  Kosovo? 

Luckily  we  did  not  lose  Japan  to  save  Korea. 


The  occupation  of  Japan  and  the fate  of 
TF  Smith  suggest  that  in  the post-Cohl  War  era 
we  are  looking  in  both  the  right  and  the  wrong 
places.  Technology  is  only  a  partial  answer 
to  the  problems  in  securing  the  nation 's 
objectives  into  the  21st  century. . . . 

If  we  are  only  prepared  to  promle  our  nation 
with  ad  hoc  SASO  responses  and  settle  for  a  loss 
or  draw  in  situations  like  Rwanda,  Sonudia  or 
Haiti,  we  are  failing  the  nation. 


However,  it  certainly  would  have  been  better  to  win 
both  the  war  and  the  peace — with  fewer  casualties. 
Building  and  keeping  the  peace,  deterring  w'ar  and 
if  deterrence  fails,  winning  the  war  are  the  demands 
of  the  National  Military  Strategy7.  National  security 
requires  shaping  the  Army's  fiiture  leaders,  force 
structure,  equipment  and  training  to  meet  all  those 
demands.  In  the  success  of  the  Occupation  of  Japan 
and  in  the  sacrifices  of  TF  Smith  there  is  much  to 
be  studied  and  learned  that  is  directly  applicable — 
tactically,  operationally  and  strategically — for 
today's  Army  and  the  joint  force.  MR 
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Major  Kelly  C.  Jordan,  US  Army 


THE  FIRST  HALF  of  the  20th  century'  taught 
the  US  Army  that  traditional  faith  in  firepower 
was  appropriate  for  total  wars  and  battles  of  anni¬ 
hilation.  America  had  trusted  its  industrial  base  to 
provide  overwhelming  amounts  of  materiel  and  ex¬ 
pected  military  leaders  to  transfonn  those  assets  into 
tremendous  combat  power.  Thus,  the  United  States 
was  able  to  survive  the  first  part  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  with  an  incredibly  small  standing  Army  and 
emerge  victorious  from  its  two  most  significant 
wars.  Not  surprisingly,  after  spending  approxi¬ 
mately  50  years  learning  how  to  maximize  combat 
power  on  the  battlefield,  US  military  leaders  were 
eager  to  incorporate  their  findings  into  doctrine  and 
avoid  the  painful  lessons  that  ground  forces  had 
learned  in  virtually  every  previous  conflict. 

Consequently,  upon  entering  the  Korean  conflict, 
the  country's  first  limited  war  of  the  nuclear  era,  US 
Army  doctrine  prescribed  annihilating  opponents 
through  the  maximum  application  of  firepower. 
However,  for  the  first  time  the  United  States  also 
faced  the  threat  of  nuclear  retaliation  from  another 
country.  Many  of  the  actions  associated  with  total 
wars  proved  unsuitable  for  operations  in  limited 
wars,  so  America  adjusted  to  the  delicate  Cold  War 
climate  and  sought  to  avoid  escalating  conventional 
conflicts,  nuclear  exchanges  or  even  a  Third  World 
war.  This  restraint  prevented  the  Army  from  con¬ 
tinuing  to  rely  on  the  approach  to  warfighting  that 
had  worked  so  well  in  recent  experience. 

Still,  US  political  and  military  leaders  could  ill- 
afford  to  surrender  the  enormous  firepower  advan¬ 
tage,  especially  when  facing  opponents  who  were 
fighting  total  wars  and  possessed  substantial  numeri¬ 
cal  advantages  in  troops.  As  a  result,  one  of  the 
most  important  capabilities  US  ground  forces  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  limited  wars  of  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  century  was  the  ability  to  control  the  massive 
amounts  of  available  firepower.1  As  events  during 
the  recent  NATO  actions  in  Yugoslavia  have  dem¬ 
onstrated,  this  very  difficult  objective  is  an  ongoing 


The  US  could  ill-afford  to  surrender 
its  enormous  firepower  advantage,  especially 
when  facing  opponents  who  were  fighting  total 
wars  and  possessed  substantial  numerical 
advantages  in  troops.  As  a  result,  one  of  the 
most  important  capabilities  US  ground  forces 
developed  in  the  limited  wars  of  the  second  half 
of  the  20th  century  was  the  ability  to  control  the 
massive  amounts  of  available  firepower. 


process.  The  Army  began  refining  its  ability  to  con¬ 
trol  combat  power  during  the  Korean  War,  and  many 
of  the  lessons  that  the  Army  learned  then  resonate  in 
our  doctrine  today.2 

According  to  US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  100-5, 
Operations,  control  is  an  inherent  part  of  battle  com¬ 
mand.  Control  is  effective  if  “it  allows  the  com¬ 
mander  freedom  to  operate,  delegate  authority,  lead 
from  any  critical  point  on  the  battlefield  and  syn¬ 
chronize  actions  across  his  entire  [area  of  opera¬ 
tions].”3  Here  I  will  argue  that  the  US  Army  learned 
valuable  lessons  regarding  ways  to  control  its  com¬ 
bat  power  on  the  battlefield  during  the  Korean 
War — how  to  “harness  its  own  thunderbolts."  In 
particular,  the  Army  learned  to  better  orchestrate  its 
direct  fires  and  synchronize  its  indirect  fires  to  maxi¬ 
mize  their  battlefield  effects.  In  addition,  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War  experience  provided  the  impetus  for  re¬ 
solving  the  ambiguity  surrounding  control  over 
theater  commanders  in  chief  (CINCs)  that  had  ex¬ 
isted  since  World  War  I. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  control  leaders  can  exert  in 
battle  is  that  which  compels  their  soldiers  to  risk  in¬ 
jury  or  death  by  firing  their  weapons  in  battle.  Tra¬ 
ditional  linear  tactics  oriented  on  maximizing  this 
aspect  of  battlefield  control,  but  the  more  open  tac¬ 
tics  of  the  20th  century  have  forced  commanders  to 
innovate  to  elicit  soldiers'  participation  in  combat, 
especially  when  they  cannot  even  see  one  another. 
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Tests  began  in  1953,  in  response  to  the  poor  marksmanship  skills  demonstrated  by  many 
Korean  War-era  soldiers. . .  By  improving  soldiers  ’  confidence  in  their  ability  to  successfully  engage 
a  variety  of  target  at  ranges  from  50  to  300  meters,  Army  leaders  (dso  increased  the  tendency  of 
individual  soldiers  to  engage  the  enemy  during  firefights. 


To  increase  their  level  of  battlefield  control  over 
direct  fires  during  the  last  half  of  the  century,  Anny 
leaders  used  three  important  techniques: 

•  They  added  more  automatic  weapons  to  the 
infantry'  rifle  squad  and  platoon. 

•  They  improved  the  Army's  method  of  marks¬ 
manship  instruction. 

•  They  subdivided  the  infantry'  squad  into  two 
fire  teams. 

These  efforts,  largely  results  of  the  Army's  Korean  War 
experience,  improved  commanders'  control  of  their 
forces  and  are  still  evident  in  today's  Army  doctrine. 

The  infantry  platoon  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War  contained  42  soldiers;  discounting  the 
platoon  headquarters  element,  each  had  an  effective 
strength  of  36  soldiers.  Despite  this  apparent  similar¬ 
ity,  the  infantry  squad  and  platoon  organizations  of 
tlie  Cold  War  era  differed  greatly  from  their  World 
War  II  predecessors.  Unlike  the  12-soldier  squad 
of  World  War  II,  the  Korean  War  infantry  squad 
had  three  fewer  soldiers  and  an  additional  automatic 
rifle.  It  consisted  of  rune  soldiers:  a  squad  leader,  an 
assistant  squad  leader,  two  Browning  Automatic  Rifle 
teams  (each  consisting  of  a  rifleman  and  an  assis¬ 


tant  gunner),  two  riflemen  with  M-l  Garand  rifles, 
and  one  sniper  with  an  M-l  Garand  sniper  rifle.4 
Similarly,  while  the  World  War  II  infantry'  platoon  con¬ 
tained  three  squads  of  12  soldiers  each  and  a  pla¬ 
toon  headquarters  element  of  six  soldiers,  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War  infantry'  platoon  consisted  of  three  of  these 
nine-soldier  squads  and  contained  an  additional  weap¬ 
ons  squad  of  nine  soldiers  and  a  platoon  headquar¬ 
ters  identical  to  that  in  the  World  War  II  platoon. 
The  weapons  squad  consisted  of  a  squad  leader,  a  four- 
soldier  bazooka  team,  and  a  four-soldier  machinegun 
team  with  the  .30  caliber  machinegun.5 

These  changes  significantly  increased  the  fire¬ 
power  available  to  small-unit  leaders  by  adding  one 
automatic  weapon  to  each  infantry  squad,  for  a  to¬ 
tal  of  two,  and  five  automatic  weapons  to  each  in¬ 
fantry'  platoon,  for  a  total  of  eight.  S.L.A.  Marshall 
held  that  men  operatmg  crew-served  weapons  al¬ 
most  always  fired  their  weapons  in  combat  and  that 
a  unit's  rifle  fire  tended  to  build  up  strongly  around  its 
automatic  weapons,  so  one  would  expect  an  increase 
in  the  "ratio  of  fire"  from  such  a  unit.  This  is  in 
fact  what  occurred.  By  Marshall's  own  reckoning, 
which  can  be  substantiated  using  information  other 
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than  Marshall's  own  somewhat  suspicious  data  and 
a  secret  formula  that  died  with  him  in  1977,  the 
American  infantry  platoon's  ratio  of  fire  increased 
from  a  high  of  25  percent  in  World  War  II  to  approxi¬ 
mately  55  percent  by  the  end  of  the  Korean  War.6 

Another  way  that  Army  leaders  significantly  in¬ 
creased  their  control  over  direct  fire  on  the  battle¬ 
field  came  largely  as  a  result  of  the  development  of 


To  increase  their  Ie\’el  of  battlefield 
control  over  direct fires  during  the  last  half  of 
the  century,  Army  leaders  used  three  important 
techniques:  They  added  more  automatic 
weapons  to  the  infantry  rifle  squad  and platoon; 
improved  the  Army’s  method  of  marksmanship 
instruction;  and  subdivided  the  infantry 
squad  into  two  fire  teams. 


TRAINFIRE ,  a  revolutionary7  system  of  marksman¬ 
ship  training.7  TRAINFIRE  provided  more  realistic  rifle 
marksmanship  training  by  using  pop-up  targets  in 
realistic  target  arrays  to  improve  riflemen's  perfor¬ 
mance  in  combat.  This  system  was  also  intended 
to  increase  soldiers'  confidence  in  their  weapons, 
and  induce  them  to  fire  more  often  in  combat.8 

Before  adopting  TRAINFIRE ,  the  Army  had  used 
a  system  of  basic  marksmanship  instruction  based 
on  known-distance  ranges.  Soldiers  fired  from  a  se¬ 
ries  of  formal  positions  on  a  level  firing  line  at 
"bull's-eye"  targets  raised  and  lowered  from  pits 
dug  at  specific  and  unifonn  distances.  By  contrast, 
TRAINFIRE  ranges  required  soldiers  to  fire  from 
pre-dug  fighting  positions  and  used  ”E"-type  silhou¬ 
ettes  mounted  on  pop-up  devices,  called  “Punchy 
Petes,"  as  targets.9 

Tests  on  the  initial  TRAINFIRE  version  began  in 
1953,  in  response  to  the  poor  marksmanship  skills 
demonstrated  by  many  Korean  War-era  soldiers. 
After  four  years  of  testing,  the  Army  formally 
adopted  TRAINFIRE  as  its  basic  rifle  marksman¬ 
ship  training  method  in  the  summer  of  1957  and 
began  implementing  it  throughout  the  force  during 
Fiscal  Year  1958. 10  Once  adopted,  it  took  the  Army 
three  years  to  construct  the  required  number  of 
ranges  in  America  and  overseas.11 

By  improving  soldiers'  confidence  in  their  ability7  to 
successfully  engage  a  variety  of  target  at  ranges  from 
50  to  300  meters.  Army  leaders  also  increased  the 
tendency  of  individual  soldiers  to  engage  the  enemy 
during  firefights.  The  increased  participation  of 
riflemen  provided  leaders  with  greater  amounts  of 
firepower,  and  the  soldiers'  increased  confidence 
and  lethality7  improved  commanders'  ability7  to  maxi¬ 
mize  and  control  their  available  combat  power. 


In  addition,  commanders  realized  that  the  greater 
number  of  automatic  weapons  in  the  Army's  small 
units  and  the  increased  combat  participation  of  a 
unit's  soldiers  required  an  organizational  change  to 
improve  combat  leaders'  ability7  to  control  their  more 
lethal  units.  Recognizing  the  inherent  galvanizing 
pow'er  of  automatic  weapons,  the  Army  reorganized 
tlie  infantry  squad  in  1955,  adding  an  additional 
leader  and  rifleman  to  its  existing  nine-soldier  unit. 
The  new  1 1 -soldier  squad  w'as  also  structured  quite 
differently  from  its  Korean  War  predecessor,  now 
organized  into  tw'o  five-soldier  fire  teams  based 
around  each  of  the  unit's  automatic  weapons.12 

This  change  provided  a  manageable  span  of  con¬ 
trol  for  all  three  leaders  in  a  squad.13  With  team 
leaders  responsible  for  controlling  the  actions  of  four 
soldiers  each,  a  squad  leader's  span  of  control  was 
reduced  significantly.  This  change  also  allowed 
much  better  observation  and  supervision  of  indi¬ 
vidual  soldiers  in  combat.  The  greater  number  of 
unit  leaders  could  encourage  even  more  participa¬ 
tion  in  battle  because  almost  certainly,  at  least  one 
of  the  three  leaders  would  be  able  to  see  and  inter¬ 
act  with  every  soldier  in  the  squad.14 

In  the  end,  a  combination  of  continued  organiza¬ 
tional  refinements  to  the  infantry7  squad  and  platoon, 
helped  raise  the  ratio  of  fire  to  between  90  and  95 
percent  in  Vietnam  and  maintain  it  at  that  level  in 
contemporary7  times.15  Those  improvements  include 
subsequent  increases  in  the  firepower  allotted  to 
these  elements,  improved  marksmanship  training, 
the  adoption  of  fire  teams  based  around  automatic 
weapons  and  an  increased  number  of  leaders.  These 
changes — and  their  impact — are  still  present  in 
today's  force. 

Increasing  control  over  direct  fires  has  been  dif¬ 
ficult  enough,  but  direct  fires  often  provide  only  a 
small  portion  of  commanders'  available  firepow'er. 
The  majority7  of  their  combat  power  may  come  from 
indirect  fires.  Since  these  assets  are  usually  not  or¬ 
ganic  to  a  unit,  synchronizing  indirect  fires  requires 
coordination  and  is  perhaps  more  difficult  than  or¬ 
chestrating  direct  fires  because  of  the  distances  and 
communication  required  to  bring  about  the  desired 
effect.  Commanders  can  improve  their  control  over 
indirect  fires  by  ensuring  that  their  subordinates 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  their  available  assets 
and  by  having  the  most  rapid  possible  response  of 
these  assets  in  combat.  Given  the  inordinately  im¬ 
portant  role  indirect  fires  played  in  the  Korean  War, 
especially  during  the  conflict's  last  two  years,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Army  learned  valuable  lessons 
about  synchronizing  artillery  fires  and  close  air  sup¬ 
port  which  are  now  integral  to  warfighting  doctrine. 

The  doctrinal  change  most  directly  attributable  to 
the  Korean  War  is  the  standardization  and  inclusion 
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The  doctrinal  change  most  directly  attributable  to  the  Korean  War  is  the  standardization 
and  inclusion  of  an  artillery  fire  support  annex  into  operations  orders  at  the  regimental  (brigade) 
and  battalion  levels.  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces  General  John  R  Hodge  directed  that  all  “ written 
regimental  and  battalion  orders  must  contmn  a  fire-support  annex  to  insure  that  (dl  infantry 
supporting  weapons  are  fully  utilized  through  assignment  of  specific  missions.  ” 


of  an  artillery  fire  support  annex  into  operations  orders 
at  the  regimental  (brigade)  and  battalion  levels.  In 
his  first  training  bulletin  of  1953,  Chief  of  Army 
Field  Forces  General  John  R.  Hodge  noted  that  in¬ 
fantry-  commanders  and  units  in  Korea  did  not  prop¬ 
erly  plan  for  and  employ  indirect  fires.  As  a  corrective 
measure,  Hodge  directed  that  all  "written  regimen¬ 
tal  and  battalion  orders  must  contain  a  fire  support 
annex  to  insure  that  all  infantry-  supporting  weap¬ 
ons  are  fully  utilized  through  assignment  of  specific 
missions.'’16  Hodge  also  promised  that  the  Army's 
future  infantry-  manuals  (the  7-series)  would  address 
fire  support  planning  issues  in  greater  detail  and  that 
forthcoming  training  circulars  would  further  empha¬ 
size  these  issues.  He  concluded  by  encouraging 
commanders  to  integrate  requirements  to  plan  for 
and  employ  all  available  weapons  systems  into  com¬ 
pany,  battalion  and  regimental  field  problems.17 

Adopted  in  1953,  Hodge's  directive  to  include  fire 
support  annexes  in  operations  orders  down  to  the 
battalion  level  became  even  more  vital  to  the 
Army’s  success  during  the  so-called  Pentomic  era 
(1955-1962).  Because  of  the  variety  of  missions  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Army  during  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's 
presidency,  it  became  more  important  than  ever  to 
maximize  the  firepower  available  to  commanders. 


The  addition  of  aerial  rocket  artillery  in  Vietnam 
further  increased  the  complexity  of  controlling  in¬ 
direct  fires  for  infantry-  commanders,  as  did  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Multiple  Launched  Rocket  System 
(MLRS)  in  the  1980s.  Essentially,  Hodge's  1953 
directive  addressed  a  control  issue  infantry-  com¬ 
manders  had  faced  since  World  War  I  and  provided 
a  solution  by  making  ground  commanders  down  to 
battalion  level  explicitly  responsible  for  planning, 
coordinating  and  employing  artillery.  Hodge  real¬ 
ized  that  synchronization  maximized  the  impact  of 
indirect  fires  on  the  battlefield,  and  today's  doctrine 
reflects  his  views  47  years  ago. 

Another  area  of  significant  doctrinal  change  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  Korean  War  involved  the  response 
time  to  immediate  close  air  support  requests.  As 
tlie  Air  Force  became  more  responsive  to  Army  re¬ 
quests  for  immediate  close  air  support,  ground  com¬ 
manders  increased  their  overall  combat  power  and 
control  over  the  firepower  assets  themselves. 

Despite  public  statements  by  several  senior  Army 
leaders  to  the  contrary-,  numerous  ground  command¬ 
ers  of  the  period  expressed  repeated  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Air  Force  response  time  for  immediate  close 
air  support  requests.  Studies  prepared  by  General 
Edward  M.  Almond,  file  US  X  Corps  commander 
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during  the  first  year  of  the  Korean  War  calculated 
the  average  response  time  for  an  immediate  close 
air  support  request  as  5  8  minutes.  Based  on  his  World 
War  II  experience  as  a  division  commander  in 
Italy  and  the  battlefield  situation  in  Korea,  Almond 
believed  the  battlefield  situation  demanded  a  re¬ 
sponse  time  of  30  minutes  or  less.  Although  per¬ 
haps  correct,  Almond's  standard  was  completely 


The  Korean  War  had  perhaps  its 
greatest  impact  with  respect  to  the  control  of 
theater  CINCs. . .  This  system,  still  in  place 
today,  requires  theater  CINCs  to  report  directly 
to  the  secretary  of  defense,  with  the  JCS  serving 
as  the  secretary  of  defense’s  military  advisers 
ami  providing  staff  support 


unrealistic  for  the  Fifth  Air  Force  in  the  Korean 
War,  given  its  available  close  air  support  assets,  the 
existing  target  request  system  and  the  period's  com¬ 
munications  equipment. 

Nevertheless,  Almond's  criticism  reflected  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  many  other  ground  commanders,  and  the  Air 
Force,  hypersensitive  to  criticism  as  a  newly  indepen¬ 
dent  service,  was  loath  to  accept  any  agreement  that 
would  cause  them  to  lose  control  of  any  air  assets.  The 
Air  Force  finally  met  Almond's  standard  of  a  30- 
minute  response  time  for  immediate  close  air  support 
requests  during  the  Vietnam  War.  thus  improving 
tlie  ability  of  ground  commanders  to  control  their 
available  combat  power.18  This  outcome  is  even 
more  remarkable  considering  the  Air  Force's  Cold 
War  focus  on  its  Strategic  Air  Command;  the  Army 
was  still  able  to  persuade  the  Air  Force  to  improve 
its  Tactical  Air  Force  capabilities. 

Moving  even  further  away  from  file  battlefield, 
the  Korean  War  had  perhaps  its  greatest  impact  with 
respect  to  the  control  of  theater  CINCs.  American 
practice  during  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars 
had  been  to  provide  broad  guidance  to  the  secretary7 
of  war  and  the  chief  of  staff  and  then  allow  the  CINCs 
to  determine  their  own  courses  of  action  within  their 
respective  theaters  largely  unencumbered  by  guid¬ 
ance,  advice  or  interference  from  Washington,  D.C. 
After  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  struggled  to 
control  the  actions  of  the  US  and  UN  theater  CINC, 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  during  the  first  year  of 
file  Korean  War,  Congress,  with  Eisenhower's  full 
support,  amended  the  National  Security7  Act  of  1947 
by  passing  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1958.  The 
Reorganization  Act  clearly  established  unques¬ 
tioned  command  authority7  for  unified  commands 
with  the  secretary7  of  defense  and  abolished  the 
largely  ineffective  system  of  assigning  “executive 


agents”  to  manage  conflicts  for  the  JCS.19  This 
system,  still  in  place  today,  requires  theater  CINCs 
to  report  directly  to  the  secretary7  of  defense,  with 
the  JCS  serving  as  the  secretary7  of  defense's  mili¬ 
tary7  advisers  and  providing  staff  support. 

During  the  first  1 1  months  of  the  Korean  War, 
some  of  MacArthur's  actions  as  theater  CINC  re¬ 
quired  President  Harry7  S.  Truman  to  relieve  him  of 
his  commands  in  April  1951.  This  relief  highlighted 
the  ambiguity  of  the  system  established  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security7  Act  of  1947  (and  its  1949  amend¬ 
ment)  and  provided  the  major  impetus  for  increas¬ 
ing  direct  civilian  control  over  military7  operations. 
While  perhaps  based  on  good  intentions,  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  control  was  somewhat  perverted  during  the 
Vietnam  War,  with  the  president  and  file  secretary7 
of  defense  designating  specific  bombing  targets, 
but  it  proved  very  effective  during  Operations 
Just  Cause  and  Desert  Storm.  Thus,  perhaps  the 
most  important  issue  of  control,  that  over  theater 
CINCs,  was  resolved  as  a  result  of  actions  during 
the  Korean  War. 

While  many  important  doctrinal  improvements  of 
the  past  50  years  have  their  roots  in  the  Korean  War, 
surprisingly,  neither  the  development  of  air  mobil¬ 
ity7  nor  the  training  revolution  of  the  mid-1970s  and 
1980s,  perhaps  the  two  most  significant  Army  in¬ 
novations  since  World  War  II,  were  direct  responses 
to  the  Army's  experience  in  Korea.  Since  helicopters 
were  first  used  in  Korea  to  move  troops  around  the 
battlefield  and  the  rugged  Korean  terrain  presented 
ground  forces  with  significant  mobility  challenges, 
it  seems  logical  to  assume  that  the  Army  started  de¬ 
veloping  its  airmobile  capability  during  the  Korean 
War.  However,  the  Army's  air  mobility  doctrine 
did  not  actually  begin  its  development  until  several 
years  after  the  Korean  War  during  the  Pentomic  era 
as  a  way  to  give  combat  units  the  ability  to  remain 
dispersed  and  then  consolidate  rapidly.20 

Similarly,  the  Army's  training  revolution  w'as  not 
a  direct  response  to  Task  Force  Smith ’s  perfor¬ 
mance.”21  Rather,  it  w'as  mostly  due  to  the  influence 
of  General  William  E.  DePuy  during  his  tenure  as 
the  Army’s  first  Training  and  Doctrine  (TRADOC) 
commander  in  the  mid-1970s  and  the  determined 
efforts  of  many  committed  officers  and  NCOs.22 
The  fact  that  neither  the  training  revolution  nor  the 
development  of  air  mobility7  has  direct  ties  to  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War  experience  suggests  that  the  improvements 
in  controlling  combat  power  on  the  battlefield  were 
perhaps  the  most  important  doctrinal  legacies  of  the 
Korean  War  for  the  Army. 

The  significant  lessons  with  respect  to  controlling 
combat  power  that  the  US  Army  learned  during  the 
Korean  War  and  implemented  throughout  the  past 
half-century7  are  as  relevant  now  as  they  were  50 
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years  ago.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Cold  War,  Amer¬ 
ica  had  to  leam  how  to  ''harness  its  thunderbolts,'’ 
meaning  that  the  military  had  to  leam  how  to  maxi¬ 
mize  combat  power  during  limited  war.  The  key 
to  this  process  was  developing  the  ability  to  con¬ 
trol  combat  power,  and  this  capability  arose  from  a 
variety  of  innovations  and  changes  that  collectively 
have  had  a  significant  influence  on  contemporary7 
Army  doctrine.  Inspired  by  its  Korean  War  expe¬ 
rience,  the  Army  changed  the  organization  of  its 
smallest  infantry7  units,  improved  its  marksmanship 
training,  added  a  fire  support  annex  to  all  operations 
orders  down  to  battalion  level,  convinced  the  Air 
Force  to  improve  its  response  time  for  immediate 
close  air  support  requests  and  clarified  the  chain  of 
command  for  theater  CINCs.  Each  of  these  changes 


was  significant  on  its  own,  but  taken  together,  they 
allowed  the  Army  and  the  nation  to  increase  con¬ 
trol  over  available  combat  power  dramatically. 

Indeed,  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War,  the 
Army  has  made  perhaps  its  most  significant  ad¬ 
vances  in  synchronizing  and  orchestrating  combat 
power.  These  changes  followed  a  significant  reduc¬ 
tion  in  force  and  limited  war,  came  during  a  period 
of  tremendous  global  uncertainty  and  have  increased 
the  ability  of  commanders  to  delegate  authority,  syn¬ 
chronize  battlefield  actions  and  operate  relatively 
unfettered  in  combat.  For  the  current  Army,  com¬ 
ing  out  of  a  recent  period  of  downsizing  and  facing 
an  uncertain  and  dangerous  international  situation, 
these  same  lessons  are  likely  to  remain  valid  well 
into  the  21st  century.  MR 
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1.  By  “control,"  I  mean  the  following:  the  ability  to  direct  combat  power,  the 
ability  to  synchronize  (arrange  activities  in  time  and  space  to  mass  at  the  deci¬ 
sive  point)  combat  power  and  the  ability  to  orchestrate  (coordinate  ongoing  ac¬ 
tivities  to  achieve  a  desired  effect)  combat  power.  FM  100-5,  Operations  (Wash¬ 
ington,  DC:  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  1993),  2-8,  2-15.  The  defi¬ 
nition  and  description  of  the  term  “orchestration"  are  my  own  based  upon  a  brief¬ 
ing  I  received  from  Colonel  David  Fastbend  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  in  spring  1997  on  the  status  of  the  new  FM  100-5. 

2.  I  have  addressed  only  those  changes  that  I  believe  to  be  both  legitimate 
and  significant.  To  qualify  as  a  legitimate  change,  it  must  have  definite  roots  in  the 
Korean  War  experience  and  not  be  merely  an  evolutionary  modification  that  oc¬ 
curred  coincidentally  after  the  Korean  War.  A  significant  change  must  have  survived 
the  Pentomic  era,  the  Reorganization  of  Army  Divisions  (ROAD)  era,  the  Vietnam 
War,  the  Volunteer  Army  (VOLAR)  era  and  the  Army  of  Excellence  (AOE)  era  and 
must  still  be  present  and  largely  unchanged  in  today’s  emerging  Force  XXI. 

3.  FM  100-5,  Operations,  2-15. 

4.  John  K.  Mahon  and  Romana  Danysh,  Infantry,  Part  I:  Regular  Army,  Army 
Lineage  Series  (Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military  History,  1972), 
73.  For  information  on  the  addition  of  the  second  BAR  to  the  squad,  see  also 
COL  Robert  B.  Rigg,  “Wither  the  Squad?"  ARMY,  February  1960,  39.  The  Army 
made  this  authorized  but  informal  practice  during  the  Korean  War  official  through 
a  change  to  the  standard  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment  for  the  Infantry 
Rifle  Squad  in  1953. 

5.  Mahon  and  Danysh,  Infantry,  73. 

6.  Marshall’s  “ratio  of  fire”  reflected  the  percentage  of  soldiers  in  contact  who 
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North  Korea 

and  the  Bomb 

—  Stanley  Weintraub 


ON  30  NOVEMBER  1950  at  a  press  conference 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  inadvertently  suggested  that  General  Dou¬ 
glas  MacArthur  as  "military  commander  in  the  field” 
had  the  authority  to  unleash  atomic  bombs.  That 
same  day,  General  George  E.  Stratemeyer  in  Tokyo 
sent  a  cable  to  General  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg  request¬ 
ing  that  the  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  should 
be  "prepared  to  dispatch  without  delay  medium 
bomb  groups  to  the  Far  East.  .  .  .This  augmentation 
should  include  atomic  capabilities.”1  MacArthur's 
staff  was  clearly  rattled  about  the  possibility  of 
Dunkirks  in  Korea,  or  a  humiliating  armistice. 

At  8:30  a.m.  the  next  day  in  Washington,  a 
high-level  meeting  that  included  just  about  every 
policy  maker  but  the  president  convened  in  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  conference  room  in  the  Pentagon. 
Chairman  General  Omar  Bradley  worried  whether 
MacArthur  could  hold  at  any  point  in  North  Korea,  and 
whether  Chinese  air  power  would  have  to  be  inter¬ 
dicted  so  that  troops  at  worst  might  withdraw  safely. 
“To  do  so  might  draw  in  the  Soviet  air  [force].  If 
this  is  true,  we  might  have  to  defer  striking.” 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  Lawton  Collins  supported 
Bradley.  "If  we  hit  back,  it  is  a  strong  provocation 
of  the  Chinese  and  may  possibly  bring  in  Soviet  air 
and  even  submarines.  The  only  chance  then  left  to 
save  us  —  if  that  happened — is  the  use  or  the  threat 
of  use  of  the  A-Bomb.  We  should  therefore  hold 
back  from  bombing  in  China  even  if  that  means  that 
our  ground  forces  must  take  some  punishment  from 
the  air.”  He  was  beginning  to  think  that  Korea  "was 
not  worth  a  nickel.” 

"If  we  do  hit  back,”  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  warned,  “it  may  bring  in  Russian  air  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Chinese  and  we  w'ould  go  from  the  fry¬ 
ing  pan  into  the  fire.” 

"We  would  have  to  evacuate  [Korea]  and  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  engaged  in  war  [with  Russia],”  Gen- 


Bernard  Baruch,  long  a  White  House 
achiser  on  military  and  atomic  matters,  visited 
George  Marshall  to  press  on  him  the  feeling  in 
the  country,  “ in  view  of  what  is  regarded  as  a 
very  desperate  situation  ” —  the  nuissive  Chinese 
inten’ention  — ‘for  use  of  the  atomic  bomb.  ” 
He  didn ’t  think  it  would  “do  any  good  in  the 
circumstances,  ”  and  questioned  what  it 
could  be  “dropped  on.  ” 


eral  Bedell  Smith,  the  new  CIA  chief,  predicted.  At 
that,  Collins  contended  that  the  United  States  would 
have  to  "consider  the  threat  or  the  [actual]  use  of 
the  A-Bomb.  It  would  [otherwise]  be  very  difficult 
to  get  our  troops  out.”2 

Later  in  the  day,  Bernard  Baruch,  long  a  White 
House  adviser  on  military  and  atomic  matters,  vis¬ 
ited  Defense  Secretary  George  Marshall,  who  had 
been  at  the  JCS  meeting,  to  press  on  him  the  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  country,  “in  view  of  what  is  regarded  as 
a  very  desperate  situation” —  the  massive  Chinese 
intervention — "for  use  of  the  atomic  bomb.” 
Marshall  observed  that  he  didn't  think  it  would  "do 
any  good  in  the  circumstances,”  and  questioned 
what  it  could  be  "dropped  on.”  The  Chinese,  he 
claimed,  “were  totally  unmoved  by  this  threat.  .  .  . 
Their  propaganda  against  American  aggression  was 
stepped  up.”  Marshall  scoffed  at  the  Nehru-Panikkar 
claims  of  neutrality  as  an  "Indian  rope  trick.” 

While  atomic  talk  was  swirling  about  Washing¬ 
ton  and  British  Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee  was 
flying  to  the  United  States  to  confront  Truman,  Gen¬ 
eral  Curtis  LeMay,  SAC  chief  and  former  com¬ 
mander  of  the  20th  Air  Force,  which  had  deployed 
tlie  bomb  over  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  responded 
to  the  message  from  Stratemeyer.  The  SAC  under¬ 
standing,  said  LeMay,  had  been  that  nuclear  weap- 
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ons,  according  to  an  earlier  JCS  advisory,  would 
not  be  used  except  during  “an  overall  atomic  cam¬ 
paign  against  China.'’  If  the  situation  had  actually 
changed,  he  wanted  to  be  in  on  the  deployment.  He 
and  his  men,  he  boasted,  were  the  only  ones  with 
the  knowledge  required  to  deliver  atomic  bombs.3 

Preparing  on  3  December  for  Attlee’s  hurried 
visit.  State  Department  officials  reminded  the  JCS 
of  “the  rather  widespread  British  distrust  of 
MacArthur  and  the  fear  of  political  decisions  he  may 
make  based  on  military  necessity.  Bearing  on  this 
is  the  British  belief  in  the  [establishment  of  a]  buffer 
area  and  their  stand  against  [UN]  attacks  across  the 
Yalu.  Also  involved  is  the  fear  of  the  effect  on  Asi¬ 
atics  of  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  or  even  open  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  use.”  British  concerns,  Acheson 
went  on,  were  “very  sincere.”  MacArthur  had  al¬ 
ready  compiled  a  history  of  flouting  orders. 

Throughout  the  agonized  preparatory  State- 
Defense  conference  in  the  Pentagon’s  JCS  War 
Room,  unaware  that  he  would  soon  become 
MacArthur' s  top  general  in  Korea,  Matthew  Bun¬ 
ker  Ridgway  sat  impatiently.  During  the  review  of 
the  situation,  he  saw  “no  one  apparently  willing  to 
issue  a  flat  order  to  the  Far  East  Commander  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  state  of  affairs  that  was  rapidly  going  from 
bad  to  disastrous.  Yet  the  responsibility  and  the  au¬ 
thority  clearly  resided  right  there  in  the  room.”  He 
spoke  up,  but  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Vandenberg 
dismissed  the  idea  of  sending  MacArthur  further  or¬ 
ders.  “What  good  would  that  do?  He  wouldn't 
obey  the  orders.” 

Ridgway  exploded,  “You  can  relieve  any  com¬ 
mander  who  won’t  obey  orders,  can't  you?”  The 
meeting  ended  with  no  decision  about  MacArthur 
except  for  sending  Collins  back  to  Tokyo  to  con¬ 
sult  with  him.  The  participants  did  agree  that 
Truman  should  make  no  commitment  to  Attlee  or 
anyone  else  restricting  American  freedom  of  action 
on  using  the  Bomb.  It  might,  in  extreme  circum¬ 
stances,  have  to  be  used.  Yet  Truman  realized  that 
if  under  inauspicious  tactical  conditions  for  its 
employment  in  Korea  it  failed  to  produce  decisive 
results,  it  would  lose  all  credibility  as  a  Cold  War 
deterrent.  He  had  already  been  in  office  —  and  had 
the  ultimate  authority  to  approve  the  deployment  — 
when  the  Nagasaki  bomb,  the  first  and  only  pluto¬ 
nium  bomb  exploded  upon  an  enemy,  was  deto¬ 
nated.  The  hills  and  valleys  upon  which  Nagasaki 
was  situated  had  minimized  the  blast  impact  as  well 
as  the  secondary  effects  of  the  explosion.  That 
bomb,  the  only  uranium  device  in  the  American 
stockpile,  had  detonated  over  an  alluvial  plain. 


though  it  packed  more  power  than  the  earlier 
Hiroshima  bomb,  neither  case  compared  to  the 
rugged  Korean  terrain. 

There  was  never  any  concern  about  depleting  pre¬ 
cious  fissionable  material  or  stockpiled  weapons, 
since  the  292  bombs  the  US  possessed  in  June  were 
being  supplemented  weekly.  The  Soviets  had  at  best 
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10  to  20  bombs  by  the  end  of  1950  —  enough,  nev¬ 
ertheless.  to  cause  widespread  panic  in  Washington. 

Collins  was  then  back  in  Tokyo,  this  time  with 
Air  Force  intelligence  chief  General  Charles  Cabell, 
a  vigorous  proponent  of  atomic  weapons.  They 
found  MacArthur  now  optimistic  that  he  could  sta¬ 
bilize  what  he  conceded  was  a  poor  situation.  He 
even  advised  postponing  any  decisions  on  nuclear 
deployment  until  he  knew  whether  the  atomic  op¬ 
tion  would  be  needed  to  cover  a  total  evacuation 
from  Korea.  Still,  the  combination  of  Cabell's  be¬ 
ing  brought  along  to  Japan,  and  Truman's  stone¬ 
walling  Attlee  about  the  bomb,  now  emboldened 
MacArthur  to  ask  for  it.  As  a  matter  of  prudence, 
since  the  atomic-configured  aircraft  sent  to  cover  a 
possible  withdrawal  from  Pusan  had  already  re¬ 
turned  to  California,  he  requested  on  9  December 
that  the  Pentagon  grant  him  a  field  commander's 
discretion  to  employ  nuclear  weapons  as  necessary. 
He  wanted  them  stockpiled  in  Okinawa,  within  his 
Japanese  jurisdiction.4 

Despite  that,  when  queried  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
later  in  the  month  about  how  he  would  respond  to 
Soviet  intervention  or  more  massive  Chinese  inter¬ 
vention  intended  to  drive  reehng  UN  troops  com¬ 
pletely  from  Korea,  he  again  refused  to  consider  us¬ 
ing  the  bomb.  However,  to  prevent  the  ultimate 
fallback,  and  a  Dunkirk,  MacArthur  would  make  an 
exception.  The  war  might  have  to  be  widened,  he 
suggested,  to  forestall  termination  of  his  mission. 

Even  Truman  agreed  about  the  risk  of  loss  of  face 
in  Asia,  especially  in  Japan.  With  the  Japanese  re¬ 
percussions  of  defeat  in  mind  as  well  as  the  ongo¬ 
ing  retreat  in  Korea,  MacArthur  on  24  December 
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restrictions  upon  the  Formo¬ 
san  garrison.  .  .  possibly  leading  to  counter-invasion 
against  vulnerable  areas  of  the  Chinese  mainland.” 

Whether  or  not  that  would  escalate  the  war  —  the 
situation  since  the  Chinese  intervention  remained 
grim  —  he  sent  the  Pentagon  a  list  of  what  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  "retardation  targets”  for  which  he  wanted 
34  atomic  bombs.  Of  these,  four  were  (in  Paul 
Nitze's  description)  to  drop  on  Chinese  troop 
masses  and  four  were  for  "critical  concentrations  of 
enemy  air  power.”5  Since  no  such  airfields  existed  in 
Korea,  the  bombs  had  to  be  meant  for  Manchuria.6 

Much  later,  in  talking  to  General  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  (17  December  1952)  about  ending  the  war, 
MacArthur  (no  longer  in  a  position  of  responsibil¬ 
ity)  explained  where  he  thought  nuclear  bombs 
would  have  done  the  most  good.  “I  would  have 
dropped  between  30  and  50  atomic  bombs  .  .  .  strung 
across  the  neck  of  Manchuria”  and  "spread  behind 
us  —  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  Yellow  Sea — a  belt 
of  radioactive  cobalt.  .  .  .  For  at  least  60  years  there 
could  have  been  no  land  invasion  of  Korea  from  the 
north.”  The  Russians,  he  claimed,  would  have  been 
intimidated  into  restraint  by  the  boldness  of  the  act. 

Cobalt  60,  from  the  reprocessing  of  plutonium, 
would  have  possessed  such  powerful  radioactivity 
as  to  endanger  populations  remote  from  the  drop 
zone.  Yet  MacArthur  was  not  suggesting  an  ex  post 
facto  science  fiction  fantasy.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  had  already  discussed  a  radioactive  cordon 
sanitaire  sown  north  of  the  Manchurian  border,  and 
it  had  even  been  proposed  —  if  unrealistically — in 
Congress  by  Representative  (later  Senator)  Albert 
Gore  Sr.  of  Tennessee,  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy  who  had  probably  re¬ 
ceived  the  details  from  a  physicist  at  the  Oak  Ridge 
atomic  facility  in  his  home  state.  Since  Korea  had 


become  “a  meat  grinder  of 
American  manhood,”  Gore 
felt  that  it  w  ould  be  "morally 
justifiable  under  the  circum¬ 
stances”  to  make  any  com¬ 
munist  soldier  wfro  crossed 
the  radioactive  "neutral  zone”  risk  "certain  death  or 
slow  deformity.”7  Ignored  were  the  potential  ill  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  soldiers  or  airmen  wfro  w'ould  have  to 
deliver  the  “hot”  waste,  or  that  means  might  be 
employed  by  the  enemy  to  fly  over  the  radioactiv¬ 
ity,  or  even  to  bridge  it.  The  proposal,  neverthe¬ 
less,  remains  linked  to  MacArthur,  who  had  merely 
borrow'ed  it  in  frustration. 

On  the  evening  after  Christmas,  Truman  con¬ 
vened  a  meeting  at  Blair  House,  where  he  was  liv¬ 
ing  wfrile  the  White  House  was  undergoing  reno¬ 
vation,  that  included  Acheson,  Marshall.  Bradley 
and  the  State  Department's  assistant  secretary7  of 
state  for  Far  Eastern  affairs.  Dean  Rusk.  He  w  anted  to 
discuss  options  in  Korea — whether  "we  could  hold 
our  position  there,  what  we  should  do  if  we  could 
not.”  Rusk  ticked  off  the  alternatives  the  first  of 
which  he  admitted  w  as  "beyond  our  capabilities”  — 
to  win  a  military7  victory  and  stabilize  Korea  by 
force.  The  second  involved  making  it  in  China's 
interest  "to  accept  some  stabilization”  because  it 
would  be  too  costly  to  the  country7  otherwise.  The 
third  w'as  "to  get  out  in  defeat  voluntarily  or  under 
pressure."  He  preferred  the  second  possibility. 

Acheson  wondered  whether  Russia  would  try  to 
deny  the  United  States  any  middle  course,  which 
brought  Rusk  to  observe  that  if  the  Soviets  had 
wanted  "a  general  war,”  they  would  have  already 
come  in  and  blocked  any  withdrawal  from  North 
Korea,  exacerbating  the  disaster.  "We  took  the  risk 
in  June  that  entry7  into  Korea  would  lead  to  general 
war.”  The  same  sort  of  risk  could  arise,  he  thought, 
"at  any  time  in  Europe.” 

In  a  worst-case  scenario,  Philip  Jessup,  ambas¬ 
sador  at  large  for  UN  affairs,  asked  whether  the 
United  States  had  the  "air  capabilities  of  knocking 


proposed  to  "blockade  the  coast 
of  China,  destroy  through  naval 
gunfire  and  air  bombardment 
China's  industrial  capacity7  to 
w'age  w'ar”  and  "release  existing 


(Left  to  right)  Generals  Matthew  B.  Ridgway; 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  J.  Lawton  Collins; 
Omar  N.  Bradley  and  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg; 
(i facing  page)  President  Harry  S.  Truman  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  George  C.  Marshall; 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson;  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Curtis  LeMay. 
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out  both  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostock."  from  which 
the  Soviets  would  have  to  launch  any  attack  to  deny 
Korea  to  the  United  States. 

“We  did  not,  except  by  using  the  atom  bomb," 
admitted  Rusk. 

MacArthur  would  keep  probing  for  “field"  per¬ 
mission,  in  an  emergency,  to  deploy  the  bomb  while 
recognizing  its  futility — even  when,  concurrently  and 
without  his  knowledge,  Washington  never  ceased 
bringing  up  the  subject.  On  6  January7 1951,  Ridgway, 
new  to  the  Eighth  Army  after  the  death  of  General 
Walton  Walker  in  a  jeep  accident  just  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  asked  MacArthur  about  employing  chemical 
weapons  “as  a  last  resort  to  cover  the  withdrawal  and 
evacuation  from  a  final  beachhead."  MacArthur's 
reply  the  next  day  suggested  that  similar  conditions 
would  apply  for  nuclear  weapons.  “I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  chance  of  using  chemicals  on  the  en¬ 
emy  in  case  evacuation  is  ordered.  As  you  know, 
US  inhibitions  on  such  use  are  complete  and  dras¬ 
tic  and  even  if  our  own  government  should  change 
this  attitude,  it  is  most  improbable  that  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  United  Nations  would  be  in  accord." 
Later  in  January7  he  informed  Ridgway  that  he  was 
against  forward  deployment  of  atomic  weapons. 
The  likelihood  of  forced  evacuation  had  faded, 
and  Ridgway's  Eighth  Army  had  firmed  up  its 
positions. 

South  Korean  president  Syngman  Rhee  also 
asked,  through  American  ambassador  John  Muccio, 
to  have  MacArthur  authorized  to  use  any  weapon, 
including  the  atomic  bomb.  Ridgway,  consulted  by 
Muccio,  confessed  that  he  had  no  idea  where  the 
nearest  A-Bomb  was.  hr  any  case,  no  chance  ex¬ 
isted  for  MacArthur  to  control  a  nuclear  device. 

Meanwhile,  LeMay  told  Vandenberg  confidently, 
if  unrealistically,  that  with  three  days'  preparation 
his  command  could  deploy  135  A-Bombs  over 
Korea  and  China.  In  a  memo  to  Truman,  National 
Security  Resources  Board  head  Stuart  Symington, 
later  secretary7  of  the  Air  Force,  warned  that  the 
growing  Soviet  atomic  stockpile  would  force  the 


United  States  to  draw  the  line  at  established  fron¬ 
tiers  and  to  warn  Russia  that  its  aggression  would 
mean  atomic  war.  If  the  United  States  waited  too 
long  for  that  deterrence  it  would  have  to  fold  its 
hand.  Truman  wrote  "Not  True"  and  "Bunk"  in  the 


Atomic  weapons  decisions  fin  early  April 
1951]  could  not  be  withheld  from  Congress’s 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Eighteen 
legislators,  nmny  of  them  leak-prone,  were 
involved,  some  of  them  also  likely  to  be  strong 
critics  of  relming  MacArthur.  Truman  nury 
have  even  intended  some  leakage  of  his  atomic 
intentions,  as  the  show  of  forcefulness  would 
demonstrate  that  his  shakeup  in  the  Far  East 
meant  no  weakness  in  prosecuting  the  war. 


margins  and  added  on  the  last  page,  “My  dear  Stu, 
this  is  [as]  big  a  lot  of  Top  Secret  malarky  as  I’ve 
ever  read.  Your  time  is  wasted  on  such  bunk  as 
this[.]  H.S.T.”8 

Possibly  the  most  ironic  reference  to  the  bomb 
during  MacArthur's  tenure  occurred  in  a  top-secret 
report  prepared  for  the  National  Security  Council 
(NSC)  on  "Recommended  Policies  and  Actions  in 
Light  of  the  Grave  World  Situation.”  Dated  11 
January7  1951,  the  study  again  surveyed  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  general  war  with  the  Soviets  over  Korea, 
Fonnosa,  Japan  or  "from  any  of  the  sparks  which 
will  fly  as  tire  communists  move  further  into  South¬ 
east  Asia,  hr  Europe,  the  explosiveness  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  needs  no  spelling  out."  It  was  a  Cold  War 
document  in  all  particulars. 

“Above  all,"  the  NSC  study  urged,  “there  should 
be  political  utilization,  on  behalf  of  NATO  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world,  of  the  [strong]  current  United 
States  position  resulting  from  possession  of  the  atom 
bomb,  and  ability7  to  deliver  it.  Atomic  bombing  by 
itself  cannot  win  a  war  against  Soviet  Russia,  but 
today  it  is  the  most  powerful  military7  weapon.  In 
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this  world  of  power  politics,  therefore,  it  should  be 
further  utilized  in  political  negotiation.  Even  though 
our  atomic  bombing  capability  is  our  prime  military 
advantage,  should  a  war  with  Russia  occur  within 


Advocating  devices  that  could  he  pin¬ 
pointed,  Oppenheimer  contended  that  nuclear 
explosh’es  “can  only  be  used  as  adjuncts  in  a 
military  campaign  that  has  other  components, 
and  whose  purpose  is  a  military  victory.  ” 
Only  when  the  atomic  bomb  became  an  “ integral 
part  of  military  operations,  ”  he  thought,  would 
it  be  “of  much  help  in  the fighting  of  a  war.  ” 
If  entirely  a  weapon  of  increasingly  mass 
destruction,  mankind  would  ban  it. 


the  next  1 8  months.  United  States  long-range  stra¬ 
tegic  air  power  will  be  of  limited  strength  because 
of  obsolescence,  lack  of  equipment  and  lack  of 
advance  warning." 

In  sum,  the  NSC  study  suggested  that  rattling  the 
bomb  was  worth  the  risk  —  and  indeed  its  poten¬ 
tial  w'ould  help  end  the  war  in  1953  after  the  cru¬ 
cial  fact  of  Stalin's  death.  With  his  paranoia  no 
longer  a  factor,  it  became  possible  for  Eisenhower 
to  convey,  via  Jawaharlal  Nehru  of  India.  Ameri¬ 
can  consideration  of  employing  new'  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  to  break  the  deadlock  over  an  armistice. 
It  was  a  gamble  a  minority  president  could  not  take; 
nor  were  the  weapons  yet  ready  to  deploy  in  1950. 

Reacting  to  the  Korean  War  and  to  assumed  So¬ 
viet  complicity7  in  it.  Congress  had  already  increased 
AEC  appropriations.  Beginning  that  January7  the 
nuclear  testing  program  moved  from  the  remote  Pa¬ 
cific  to  desolate  —  but  domestic — Nevada,  where 
radioactive  clouds  from  above-ground  detonations 
w'ould  send  messages  to  Moscow  and  radioactive 
carbon  14  over  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
minutes  of  one  meeting  at  Los  Alamos,  officials 
planning  the  tests  secretly  discussed  "the  probabil¬ 
ity  that  people  [downwind  from  the  explosions]  will 
receive  perhaps  a  little  more  radiation  than  medical 
authorities  say  is  absolutely  safe." 

Early  in  April,  exasperated  by  MacArthur's  con¬ 
tinued  insubordination,  which  included  talk  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  w  ar  into  China,  Truman  began  planning  the 
supreme  commander's  dismissal.  On  7  April  he 
consulted  top  advisers  at  Blair  House,  but  postponed 
any  action  until  the  joint  chiefs  met.  But  the  presi¬ 
dent,  sensing  Marshall's  continuing  reluctance  to 
face  likely  political  repercussions  from  the  Right, 
suggested  that  before  they  gathered  on  Monday  for 
a  final  decision,  he  go  through  the  cable  traffic  be¬ 


tween  MacArthur  and  Washington,  at  least  since  the 
beginning  of  the  w'ar. 

In  the  exchange  of  cables,  most  of  them  routine, 
w'as  a  MacArthur  request  to  the  Pentagon  on  10 
March  certainly  encouraged  by  haw'ks  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  asking  for  ‘’atomic  capability"  to  take  out 
Manchurian  airfields  if  that  became  necessary 
to  retain  air  superiority7  north  of  the  38th  parallel. 
The  revived  on-again,  off-again  nuclear  messages 
w  ould  continue  as  a  paradoxical  counterpoint  to  the 
agonized  exchanges  over  relieving  MacArthur  — 
expanded  war  juxtaposed  with  real pol itik  peace. 
Four  days  later,  Vandenberg  replied  to  Tokyo  that 
the  secretary7  of  the  Air  Force  Thomas  K.  Finletter 
and  the  under  secretary7  of  Defense  Robert  A.  Lovett 
had  gone  along:  “Finletter  and  Lovett  alerted  on 
atomic  discussions.  Believe  everything  is  set.”  On 
3 1  March  Stratemeyer  reported  to  MacArthur  that 
atomic  bomb  loading  pits  at  the  Kadena  air  base  on 
Okinawa  were  operational  and  that  unassembled 
Mark  IV  bombs  were  on  hand.  The  suggested 
threat  to  American  domination  in  the  air  had  ex¬ 
isted  since  late  November,  when  Rusk  informed 
the  British  that  the  Russians  had  moved  200 
twin-engined  TU-4  bombers  to  Manchurian  bases. 
They  remained  cause  for  anxiety  although  Moscow 
hesitated  risking  its  own  pilots  on  Premier  Kim  II 
Sung's  behalf. 

Now'  there  was  further  concern  from  Toky  o  that 
a  “major  attack”  originating  from  Shantung  prov¬ 
ince  and  Manchuria  w'as  pending  to  push  UN  forces 
away  from  the  38th  parallel  Bradley  hoped  the 
nuclear  threat  w'ould  initiate  the  armistice  negotia¬ 
tions  that  MacArthur's  political  intrusions  had  ap¬ 
parently  torpedoed,  or  at  worst  strike  enemy  con¬ 
centrations  about  to  escalate  the  war.  He  had 
brought  a  JCS  recommendation  to  the  president 
on  6  April,  dated  the  day  before,  authorizing 
MacArthur — despite  the  crisis  atmosphere  about 
him — to  initiate  a  preemptive  strike  if  an  attack  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  materializing.  Between  the  lines  w'as 
the  possibility  that  such  a  nuclear  warning,  certain 
to  emerge  via  press  leakage,  might  have  the  intended 
persuasive  effect  on  Mao. 

Truman  telephoned  AEC  chairman  Gordon  Dean, 
who  came  immediately  to  the  White  House.  The 
bomb.  Truman  confided  might,  if  conditions  became 
desperate,  be  employed  beyond,  rather  than  within. 
Korea,  but  he  would  reserve  the  decision  for  its  use 
until  he  had  consulted  with  the  NSC's  special  commit¬ 
tee  on  atomic  energy.  Dean  telephoned  Vandenberg 
for  the  president,  authorizing  transfer  of  nine  nuclear 
cores  “from  AEC  to  military7  custody.”  The  next 
day,  7  April,  as  MacArthur  w'as  about  to  be  fired, 
the  99th  Medium  Bomb[er]  Wing  in  California  was 
ordered  to  pick  up  the  bombs  for  delivery  to  Guam. 
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An  early  nuclear  test  in 
the  Nevada  desert  sends 
a  message  to  Moscow. 


“Above  all,  ”  the  NSC  study  urged,  “ there  should 
he  political  utilization,  on  behalf  of  NATO  and  the  rest 
of  the free  world,  of  the  [strong]  current  United  States 
position  resulting  from  possession  of  the  atom  bomb, 
and  ability  to  deliver  it. . . .  In  this  world  of  power 
politics,  therefore,  it  should  be  further  utilized  in 
political  negotiation.  . .  With  Stalin’s  death  in  1953, 
his  paranoia  was  no  longer  a  factor,  ami  it  became 
possible  for  Eisenhower  to  convey  American  consider¬ 
ation  of  employing  new  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
to  break  the  deadlock  in  Korea. 


but  not  to  proceed  to  Okinawa  as  originally 
planned  for  "possible  action  against  retarda¬ 
tion  targets"  —  Chinese  or  Soviet  sites.  Since 
the  deployment  was  purely  cautionary7,  the 
strike  force  commander  would  remain  in  Ne¬ 
braska  at  SAC  headquarters  rather  than  fly 
with  his  B-29s  to  Japan. 

Since  MacArthur's  proconsulship  was 
about  to  terminate,  JCS  chairman  Bradley  also 
held  up  a  directive  to  MacArthur,  although 
authorized  by  Truman  and  Acheson,  that  per¬ 
mitted,  if  necessary7,  retaliatory7  strikes  on  an 
approved  list  of  targets  outside  Korea.  Late 
that  Sunday,  8  April,  the  joint  chiefs  had  met 
again  to  consider  recalling  MacArthur.  and 
recognized  that  during  a  transfer  of  command, 
orders  with  atomic  potential  were  best  held  in 
abeyance.9  The  personnel  changes  in  Tokyo, 
which  would  inevitably  and  quickly  remove  a  > 
cadre  of  MacArthur  intimates,  might  improve  | 
prospects  for  a  peaceful  end  to  the  war  far  more  “ 
than  even  suggesting  the  nuclear  option. 

Atomic  weapons  decisions  could  not  be 
withheld  from  Congress's  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy7.  Eighteen  legislators,  many  of 
them  leak-prone,  were  involved,  some  of 
them  also  likely  to  be  strong  critics  of  reliev¬ 
ing  MacArthur.  Truman  may  have  even  in¬ 
tended  some  leakage  of  his  atomic  intentions, 
as  the  show  of  forcefulness  would  demon¬ 
strate  that  his  shakeup  in  the  Far  East  meant 
no  weakness  in  prosecuting  the  war.  And  he 
began  preparing  his  radio  speech  to  the  na¬ 
tion  explaining  why  he  decided  to  replace 
MacArthur,  whose  critics  erroneously  as¬ 
sumed  that  he,  most  of  all,  wnnted  to  release  the 
nuclear  genie  from  the  AEC  bottle. 

Although  MacArthur  did  not  know'  about  it  in  To¬ 
kyo,  the  TX-5  (experimental  tactical  atomic 
weapon)  program  had  been  accelerated  during  the 
wartime  summer  of  1950,  and  a  production  direc¬ 
tive  issued  on  1 1  July.  The  AEC  had  high  expec¬ 
tations  for  the  M[AR]K-5  and  other  small  fission 
weapons.  Housed  in  a  lightweight  casing  with  an 
outside  diameter  of  45  inches,  the  MK-5  had  a  pre¬ 
dicted  energy7  release  of  60,000-70,000  tons  of  TNT, 
three  or  four  times  the  explosive  power  of  the 
Nagasaki  bomb.  It  could  be  carried  by  medium 
bombers.  Soon  after  came  the  TX-7,  with  an  en¬ 
ergy7  yield  of  15,000-20,000  tons  of  TNT,  w'hich 
could  be  carried  by  fighter  aircraft.  As  that  was 
tested  early  in  1951,  a  young  physicist  confessed 
being  "hooked  on  tactical  nuclear  weapons”  w'as 
asked  to  go  to  Korea  on  a  secret  mission  "to  see  if, 
in  [his]  opinion,  there  w'as  any  good  way  to  use  atomic 
bombs  in  that  war.”10  The  visit  had  to  be  guarded 


even  from  Air  Force  headquarters,  as,  the  physicist 
recalled,  it  w'as  "almost  totally  SAC-dominated  (SAC, 
in  those  days,  spelled  LeMay);'  and  “locked  in  a 
bitter  battle  with  the  US  scientific  community 
(which,  in  those  days,  spelled  Oppenheimer)  over 
the  issue  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

LeMay  was  uninterested  in  experimenting  further 
on  relatively  portable  low-yield  bombs.  His  ultimate 
requirement  w'as  for  as  much  blast  and  heat  as  possible. 
He  had  told  physicist  Sam  Cohen,  "you  guys  develop 
a  bomb  that  could  destroy  all  of  Russia."  Small  tacti¬ 
cal  bombs  would  undermine  SAC's  strategic 
H-bomb  monopoly.  Advocating  devices  that  could  be 
pinpointed,  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  contended  that 
nuclear  explosives  "can  only  be  used  as  adjuncts  in  a 
military  campaign  that  has  other  components,  and 
wfrose  purpose  is  a  military7  victory  .”  They  should  be, 
he  proposal,  “weapons  used  to  give  combat  forces  help 
that  they  would  otherwise  lack"  rather  than  "w  eapons 
of  totality  or  terror."  Only  when  the  atomic  bomb  be¬ 
came  an  “integral  part  of  military7  operations,”  he 
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A  B-29  Superfortress  takes  off  from  Okinawa  for  a  mission  against  communist 
targets  in  Korea.  On  7  April,  as  MacArthur  was  about  to  be  fired,  the  99th  Medium 
Bomb  Wing  in  California  was  ordered  to  pick  up  the  bombs  for  delivery  to  Guam, 


MacArthur  Utter  explained  to  Eisenhower  where  he  thought  nuclear  bombs  would 
have  done  the  most  good  I  would  have  dropped  between  30  and  50  atomic  bombs . . .  strung  across 
the  neck  of  Manchuria  ”  and  “spread  behind  us — from  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  Yellow  Sea — 
a  belt  of  radioactive  cobtd. . . .  For  at  least  60  years  there  could  have  been  no  land  invasion  of  Korea 
from  the  north  ”  The  JCS  had  already  discussed  a  radioactive  cordon  sanitaire,  and  it  had  even 
been  proposed — if  unrealistically — in  Congress  by  Albert  Gore  Sr.  who  had  probably  receh’ed 
the  details from  a  physicist  at  the  Oak  Ridge  atomic facility  in  his  home  state 


thought,  would  it  be  “of  much  help  in  the  fighting  of  a 
war."  If  it  became  entirely  a  weapon  of  increasingly 
mass  destruction,  mankind  would  ban  it. 

To  mask  his  mission  from  the  LeMay  types, 
Cohen,  who  had  dropped  out  of  graduate  school  at 
Berkeley  in  the  middle  1940s,  was  to  go  to  Korea 
on  an  “orientation  tour,”  to  observe  a  war  actually 
being  fought,  keeping  to  himself  until  his  return 
“any  ideas  I  picked  up  about  how  atomic  weapons 
might  be  used,  for  fear  somebody  might  get  the  idea 
we  were  seriously  contemplating  such  use.”  Inde¬ 
pendently,  the  Far  East  Air  Force  (FEAF)  in  Toky  o 
in  a  study  coded  ORO-R-3  and  dated  1  February 
1951,  estimated  that  had  an  air-burst  atomic  bomb 
of  40-kiloton  size  (twice  that  of  Nagasaki)  been  ex¬ 
ploded  over  Chinese  military  concentrations  at 
Taechon,  between  Siniuju  on  tire  Yalu  and  Anju, 
north  of  Pyongyang,  on  25  November  1950,  possi¬ 
bly  15,000  of  tire  22,000  troops  concentrated  there 
might  have  been  destroyed.  Six  40-kiloton  bombs 


dropped  over  the  Pyongyang-Chorwon-Kumhwa 
“Iron  Triangle”  between  27  and  29  December  might 
have  eliminated  half  of  nearly  100,000  of  the  en¬ 
emy.  The  survey  went  on  to  estimate  other  sce¬ 
narios  which  never  happened  into  early  January7,  but 
intelligence  had  not  know  n  then  of  dense  assem¬ 
blages  of  enemy  troops,  and  UN  positions  nearby 
might  have  suffered  substantially.  That  the  bomb 
w  ould  have  been  impractical  under  the  chaotic  con¬ 
ditions  then  prevailing  must  have  been  clear  to 
MacArthur.  who  never  used  the  study  as  an  excuse 
to  request  atomic  weapons.  Their  use  might  have 
boomeranged  on  his  own  forces. 

Cohen's  instructions,  looking  ahead  to  more  prac¬ 
tical  weaponry,  came  in  a  meeting  with  Colonel 
(later  General)  Ben  Schriever,  who  ran  the  Air 
Force's  “long-range  planning  shop.”  Low'-yield  tac¬ 
tical  weapons,  Schriever  thought,  w'ould  w'aste  "pre¬ 
cious  little  fissile  material"  and,  if  given  an  accel¬ 
erated  production  priority7,  could  be  used  against  the 
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communists.  He  would  give  the  very  young  Cohen, 
a  civilian,  the  assimilated  rank  of  colonel  and  have  him 
go  off  unobserved  by  Tokyo  and  wander  around  the 
front  talk  to  airmen  and  report  back  on  where  and  how, 
if  at  all,  nuclear  weapons  would  be  practical. 

Cohen's  first  flight  outside  the  United  States  was  on 
a  troop-transport  ‘'jammed  with  infantrymen  and  their 
weapons,”  droning  along  "forever  and  a  day”  at  150 
mph.  Crossing  the  Han  on  on  a  reinforced  concrete 
bridge  that  had  taken  numerous  hits  over  the  months 
by  big  conventional  bombs  and  was  often  patched  up 
by  the  enemy,  he  found  a  purpose  for  tactical  A-Bombs, 
one  of  which  would  have  dispatched  the  entire  span  into 
the  river.  Recently  retaken  but  shattered.  Seoul  looked 
to  him  like  photographs  he  had  seen  of  Hiroshima  af¬ 
ter  the  Bomb,  and  years  later  he  recalled  the  vista  as 
"like  the  surface  of  the  moon.”  Seeing  the  vastness  of 
the  ruins  increased  his  skepticism  about  using  big  atom 
bombs  on  cities,  for  they  added  radioactivity  to  whole¬ 
sale  destruction  and  —  aside  from  magnitude  — 
accomplished  no  more  than  conventional  explosives, 
he  thought. 

On  "field  trips”  to  air  bases  like  K-13  (Suwon), 
K-14  (Kimpo)  and  K-6  (Pyongtaek),  he  talked  to 
middle-level  flying  brass  such  as  Colonel  Francis 
Gabreski,  an  ace  with  World  War  II  kills,  and  Colo¬ 
nel  Frank  Schmidt,  who  confided  as  the  evening 
lengthened  into  midnight  that  he  was  in  favor  of  get¬ 
ting  out  of  Korea  as  soon  as  possible,  since  politics 
made  the  war  umvinnable.  "These  guys  I'll  be  send¬ 
ing  up.  I'll  lose  some.  For  what?” 

Returning  to  Washington,  Cohen  told  Schriever, 
"Benjy,  you  win.”  Cohen  was  convinced  that  it 
w'ould  be  far  less  costly  to  use  efficient  low-yield 
tactical  w'eapons  on  limited  targets  and  that  air  bursts 
w'ould  not  significantly  en  danger  friendly  troops  ad¬ 
vancing  into  affected  areas.  Air  Force  thinking  nev- 


Recently  retaken  but  shattered,  Seoul 
looked  to  Sam  Cohen,  the  key  figure  in  the 
development  of  the  neutron 
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activity  to  wholesale  destruction  and — aside 
from  magnitude — accomplished  no  more 
than  conventional  explosives. 


ertheless  remained  dominated  by  LeMay  and  fixed 
upon  "total”  weapons,  while  Cohen's  morally  sen¬ 
sitive  scientific  colleagues  “were  aghast  that  any¬ 
one  would  consider  using  atomic  weapons  again  in 
Asia.  The  only  theater  for  nuclear  use  they  could 
think  of  was  Europe.  It  was  my  first  exposure  to 
the  'Hiroshima'  syndrome.”  Seeing  Seoul  devas¬ 
tated  and  useless  after  the  enemy  fought  street-by-street 
and  house-by-house  to  defend  it  did  not  "put  the  neu¬ 
tron  bomb  bee  in  my  bonnet,”  Cohen  claimed,  but  10 
years  later  he  w'ould  devise  a  never-to-be-deployed 
neutron  weapon  that  could  take  out  the  enemy  with  ra¬ 
dioactivity  while  leaving  much  infrastructure  intact. 

The  threat  of  nuclear  thunderbolts  would  emanate 
less  from  MacArthur  than  from  the  Pentagon.  But 
practical  weapons  for  use  in  the  field  did  not  yet  ex¬ 
ist,  and  w'orld  opinion  might  have  kept  even  them  from 
Korea.  Meanwhile,  in  the  laboratory  of  Cohen's 
mind,  the  neutron  bomb  w  ould  develop  from  a  Korean 
impulse  he  did  not  yet  recognize.  MR 
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Without  a  doubt,  the  most  dangerous 
place  in  the  world  is  the  Korean  Peninsula 

—  David  Kay,  former  chief  of  the  UN 
Nuclear  Inspection  Team  in  Iraq 

CONSIDER  THE  UNTHINKABLE:  Fearing 
imminent  collapse  of  their  political  social  and 
economic  structures,  the  North  Koreans  launch  a 
surprise  attack  on  South  Korea.  The  North  Korean 
goal  is  to  execute  a  short-war  campaign  plan — to 
grab  as  much  territory  as  possible,  demand  a 
cease-fire  and  negotiate  the  withdrawal  of  US  forces 
from  a  position  of  strength.  So  far  the  fighting  has 
been  conventional,  but  the  North  Koreans  have 
threatened  to  use  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 
Japanese  cities  are  threatened  by  the  North  Korean 
No-Dong  missile — and  the  Japanese  are  nervous. 
Facing  possible  devastation  of  Seoul  and  Tokyo  by 
missile-launched  chemical  attacks,  few  regional 
leaders  are  willing  to  call  the  North  Koreans'  bluff. 
The  United  States  desperately  rushes  all  available  air 
power  to  the  region — but  it  is  having  minimal  effect 
in  the  bad  weather,  and  most  of  the  airfields  are  tem¬ 
porarily  unusable  after  attacks  by  enemy  commando 
teams,  aircraft  and  missiles.  With  a  smaller  anny, 
and  commitments  all  over  the  world,  significant  US 
ground  reinforcements  will  take  weeks  to  arrive. 

Time,  however,  is  running  out.  The  Republic  of 
Korea  (ROK)  and  US  forces  are  fighting  staunchly 
but  the  battle  lines  move  closer  to  Seoul.  Defense 
is  not  enough — the  enemy  must  be  forced  back 
quickly  or  Seoul  will  be  engulfed  in  artillery  fire. 
The  weather  remains  abysmal,  with  thick  fog  reduc¬ 
ing  visibility  to  a  few  hundred  meters,  and  most  air¬ 
craft  and  helicopters  are  grounded.  US  forces  in 
Korea,  reeling  from  hard  blows  struck  by  hundreds 
of  North  Korean  special  forces  teams,  have  with¬ 
drawn  out  of  artillery  range.  Somehow  the  tide  of 
battle  must  be  turned.  The  ROK/US  coalition  pre¬ 
pares  to  launch  a  ground  attack,  penetrate  the 


With  three  years  of  combat  and  44  years 
of  training  experience  in  Korea,  the  US  Army 
should  have  nuistered  tactics  for  fighting  in 
restricted  terrain.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the 
case  . . .  Imagine  a  Blue  Task  Force  attack 
through  the  NTC’s  John  Wayne  Pass  opposed 
by  a  reinforced  OPFOR  company  with  infantry, 
timks  and  massive  artillery  support  This  is  the 
tactical  situation  faced  by  combat  leaders  in 
Korea  should  there  be  a  war. 


enemy's  defenses  and  knock  out  as  much  of  his  ar¬ 
tillery  and  air  defense  as  possible.  The  2d  Infantry' 
Division,  battered  but  combat  capable,  is  ordered  to 
spearhead  the  attack. 

An  unlikely  scenario?  For  an  Anny  whose  think¬ 
ing  is  largely  European-focused,  many  might  agree. 
The  threat  of  war  in  Korea,  however,  is  very  real. 
If  war  comes  to  Korea,  the  ability  of  US  and  ROK 
forces  to  launch  timely  ground  counterattacks  will 
be  decisive.  Units  earmarked  to  play  a  major  role 
in  a  conflict  in  Korean  would  find  themselves  coun¬ 
terattacking  down  nanow  valleys  with  little  room 
for  traditional  Desert  Storm-like  maneuver.  Are 
we  prepared  to  use  our  technological  and  training 
ovennatch  to  its  maximum  advantage  in  the  rugged, 
mountainous  terrain  of  Korea?  What  tactics,  tech¬ 
niques  and  procedures  (TTPs)  do  we  apply  for 
decisive  operations  in  restricted  terrain? 

Operation  Desert  Storm  proved  that  the  US  Anny 
is  the  undisputed  master  of  combined  anus  combat 
in  open  terrain.2  We  train  for  combat  in  open 
terrain  at  the  National  Training  Center  (NTC),  Fort 
Irwin,  California,  the  rolling  hills  of  Texas  or  the 
open  canyons  of  Colorado.  From  unit  conduct  of 
fire  trainer  (UCOFT)  to  combined  arms  live-fire  ex¬ 
ercises  (CALFEXs),  our  Abrams  tank  and  Bradley 
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crews  engage  targets  on  relatively  flat  live-fire 
ranges  at  distances  of 900  to  2,000  meters.  Our  Anny 
thinks  of  battle  in  open  areas  that  permit  us  the  free¬ 
dom  to  maneuver  our  devastating  direct-fire  weap¬ 
ons.  Even  the  Anny's  training  literature;  TTPs  and 
doctrinal  manuals  reflect  this  open-terrain  bias.  Not 
a  single  Center  for  Anny  Lesson  Learned  (CALL) 
pamphlet  has  been  written  on  fighting  in  very  restric¬ 
tive  terrain.  Even  though  we  have  fought  more  ma¬ 
jor  wars  in  Asia  this  century  than  in  any  other  place 
on  the  globe  (World  War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam),  US 
Army  doctrine  remains  tilted  toward  a  European- 
style  conventional  war,  largely  ignoring  mounted 
combat  in  other  regions  and  in  other  terrain.3 

Many  potential  battlefields,  however,  contain 
mountainous  terrain.  In  Korea  virtually  all  the  land 
is  mountainous — although  restricted  terrain  varies 
in  ruggedness.  With  three  years  of  combat  and  44 
years  of  training  experience  in  Korea,  the  US  Anny 
should  have  mastered  tactics  for  fighting  in  restricted 
terrain.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case.  Offic¬ 
ers,  noncommissioned  officers  and  soldiers  arrive 
in  Korea  well  versed  in  open  warfare  but  with  little 
understanding  of  how  to  fight  in  restricted  terrain, 
lust  imagine  what  would  occur  at  an  NTC  rotation 
if  the  Blue  Task  force  was  ordered  to  attack  through 
and  secure  an  objective  at  the  other  end  of  lohn 
Wayne  Pass,  opposed  by  a  reinforced  OPLOR  com¬ 
pany  with  infantry7,  tanks  and  massive  artillery  sup¬ 
port.  Tins  is  the  tactical  situation  faced  by  combat 
leaders  in  Korea  should  there  be  a  war. 

This  article  addresses  the  use  of  combined  amis 
raids  against  a  North  Korean  hasty  defense  during 
the  initial  phase  of  a  North  Korean  attack  into  South 
Korea.  Although  I  address  a  Korean  scenario,  this 
discussion  applies  to  other  cases  of  combat  in  very 
restricted  terrain.  This  article  is  based  on  a  study 
of  Korean  War  "tank  raids”  and  my  assessment  af¬ 
ter  six  years  of  training  and  commanding  units  in 
Korea.4  This  article  should  encourage  discussion 
about  combined  arms  operations  in  restricted  terrain 
and  address  the  current  doctrinal  void. 

Nature  of  Combat  in  Restricted  Terrain 

Wars  should  be  fought  in  better  country  than  this. 5 

—  Martin  Blumenson  on  combat 
in  very  restricted  terrain 

The  first  thing  that  enters  most  soldiers'  minds 
when  they  think  of  mountainous  terrain  is  its  value 
in  defense.  Defending,  however,  does  not  mean  sit¬ 
ting  still.  To  be  successful  the  defender  must  main¬ 
tain  the  initiative  through  the  use  of  firepower  and 
maneuver,  firepower  without  maneuver  is  like 


The  modern  comnuinder  has  three 
counterattack  options  in  restricted  terrain: 
seize  the  high  ground  with  infantry,  bomb  the 
enemy  into  submission  or  penetrate  the 
valleys. . . .  The  second  option,  bombing  the 
enemy  into  submission,  usutdly  produced 
indecisive  results.  The  third  option,  to  trike  the 
valleys,  bypass  the  heights  and  maneuver  to 
secure  or  destroy  decisive  points  succeeded  in 
the  Korean  War  on  several  occasions  with 
dramatic  results. 


fighting  with  one  hand  tied  behind  your  back — it 
looks  heroic  but  isn’t  very  smart.  Maneuver  is  "the 
movement  of  combat  forces  to  gain  positional  advan¬ 
tage  ...  is  tlie  means  of  positioning  forces  at  deci¬ 
sive  points  . .  .  and  is  rarely  effective  without  firepowur 
and  protection.”6  Maneuver  puts  the  firepower 
where  it  will  do  the  most  damage.  Nowhere  is  the 
argument  for  careful  study  of  maneuver  and  depth 
more  important  today  than  in  the  nigged  hills  of 
Korea. 

Korea  exemplifies  an  area  of  mangrel  operations 
in  restricted  and  very  restricted  terrain  where  depth 
is  critical.7  The  ROK/US  coalition  committed  to  for¬ 
ward  defense  in  the  restricted  terrain  north  of  Seoul 
and  along  the  demilitarized  zone  (DMZ)  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  significant  political,  economic  and  military 
reasons.  Seoul,  the  commercial,  administrative  and 
political  center  of  South  Korea,  is  only  40  km  from 
the  DMZ.  With  a  population  of  almost  12  million 
people,  Seoul  is  the  10th  largest  city  in  the  world. 
It  has  much  more  significance  than  during  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War,  when  it  changed  hands  four  times  and 
was  completely  destroyed.  The  memory  of  that  de¬ 
struction  is  not  lost  on  the  South  Koreans,  particu¬ 
larly  since  the  North  Korean  Army  (NKPA),  the 
fourth  largest  in  the  world,  is  poised  in  near-attack 
status  only  40  1cm  away.  A  North  Korean  surprise 
attack  is  a  dangerous  possibility.  With  such  lim¬ 
ited  geographic  depth,  the  need  for  US  maneuver 
in  restricted  terrain  is  obvious. 

In  general,  the  restricted  terrain  of  South  Korea 
favors  the  tactical  defense.  Commanding  hills  and 
narrow  valleys  prevent  the  attacker  from  massing 
combat  power  to  dominate  large  areas.  The  attacker 
moving  down  a  narrow  mountain  or  steep-walled 
valley  road  faces  the  harrowing  prospect  of  attack¬ 
ing  into  a  trap,  where  well-sited  defenders  out¬ 
number  his  lead  forces.  An  attacker  can  bring 
his  superior  forces  only  gradually,  and  then  not 
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completely,  against  the  defender.  Enemy  flanks  are 
often  not  assailable  except  through  narrow  valleys. 
Each  intervisibility  line  may  hold  an  ambush.  If 
attacks  are  made  along  several  avenues  of  approach, 
each  attack  is  likely  to  be  isolated  from  the  other. 
Although  an  urban  explosion  in  South  Korea  has  ex- 


We  will  seldom  have  enough  infantry, 
nor  can  we  afford  the  casualties,  to  clear  the 
high  ground  with  rifles  and  grenades.  The 
penetration  force  must  have  mobility,  protection 
and  overwhelming  firepower.  This  means  that 
tanks  must form  the  backbone  of  the  combined 
arms  team  that  will  bust  through  the  enemy’s 
defense.  The  common  excuse  that  “ this 
is  not  good  tank  country”  does  not  respond 
to  the  problem 


panded  the  road  and  highway  network  and  dramati¬ 
cally  increased  the  options  for  ground  maneuver,  it 
has  also  added  another  fonn  of  restricted  terrain  to 
the  equation.  Maneuver  in  Korea  is  hindered  by 
these  urban  centers  as  well  as  by  the  narrow  val¬ 
leys,  steep  ridges  and  chokepoints  that  channelize 
and  constrict  moving  combat  formations. 

The  defense  in  restricted  terrain,  however,  also 
has  vulnerable  spots.  Restricted  terrain  contains 
dominating  ground  that  must  be  held  and  long 
valleys  that  must  be  protected  by  the  defender  to 
sustain  lines  of  communication  and  supply.  The  ter¬ 
rain  makes  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  unity  and 
cohesion  of  large-unit  operations.  Tidy  lines  and 
linear  fronts  are  often  impossible.  The  rugged  ter¬ 
rain  forces  defenders  to  disperse  and  rely  on  the 
strength  of  their  positions  to  buttress  the  defense. 
Large  gaps  between  strongpoints  are  the  nonn  and 
allow  the  attacker  to  pick  a  penetration  point  and 
attack  the  rear  of  fixed  high-mountain  positions. 
Maneuver  in  restricted  terrain  is  possible  if  the  at¬ 
tacker  can  concentrate  combat  power  to  force  a  pen¬ 
etration  of  the  defender's  strongpoints. 

The  challenges  of  attacking  in  restrictive  terrain 
are  not  new.  Sun  Tzu.  the  ancient  Chinese  military 
philosopher,  stressed  that  armies  on  the  attack  should 
stay  away  from  restrictive  terrain:  “In  this  type  of 
terrain,  even  if  the  enemy  entices  you,  do  not  ad¬ 
vance.  Instead,  retreat,  forcing  him  to  follow/’8 
Hundreds  of  years  later  an  expert  on  mountain  war¬ 
fare,  Jean  De  Bourcet — whose  writings  signifi¬ 
cantly  influenced  Napoleon  Bonaparte — declared 
that  "in  a  mountain  region,  the  all-important  points 


for  military  purposes  are  the  defiles,  and  when  these, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  are  impregnable  against 
frontal  attacks,  the  general  taking  the  offensive  must 
seek  every  possible  means  of  turning  them,  and 
must  so  arrange  his  troops  as  to  fix  the  enemy's  at¬ 
tention  on  some  point  other  than  that  of  which  it  is 
intended  to  gain  possession.'’9 

Baron  Henri  Jomini.  in  his  book  The  Art  of  War, 
stressed  the  offensive  in  mountainous  terrain.  “[I]f 
a  country7  covered  with  high  mountains  be  favorable 
for  defense  in  a  tactical  point  of  view,  it  is  different 
in  a  strategic  sense,  because  it  necessitates  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  troops.  This  can  only  be  remedied  by 
giving  them  greater  mobility  and  by  passing  often 
to  the  offensive/’10  In  similar  fashion,  Carl  von 
Clausewitz  emphasized  that  the  advantage  in  moun¬ 
tainous  terrain  rests  with  the  attacker,  not  the  de¬ 
fender,  particularly  with  regard  to  hasty  defense. 
"|b|attle  in  the  mountains  does  not  confer  all  the 
advantages  on  the  defender  .  .  .  when  one  consid¬ 
ers  the  difficulties  of  taking  up  a  favorable  moun¬ 
tain  position  at  the  last  moment .  .  .  one  will  realize 
that  this  is  a  totally  unreliable  method  of  defense.”11 
The  views  of  Jomini  and  Clausewitz  suggest  that  an 
attacker  with  mobility  and  concentration  of  forces 
can  maneuver  and  defeat  a  purely  positional  defense 
in  restricted  terrain. 

Military7  analysts  of  the  20th  century7  concur  with 
Clausewitz.  The  German  army  gained  vast  moun¬ 
tain  fighting  experience  during  World  War  I.  This 
experience  is  reflected  in  the  German  Field  Service 
Regulations  of  1933,  which  state: 

“In  restricted  terrain  the  attacker  often  needs  only 
a  local  and  limited  superiority  in  numbers  and  battle 
means.  Apparently  strong  heights  and  rock}7  positions 
as  well  as  individual  plateaus  can  be  made  to  fall  if 
we  succeed  in  enveloping,  or  turning  these  positions, 
or  by  breaking  through  on  a  quite  small  front.  The 
effect  of  such  an  attack  as  a  rule  is  quicker  and  more 
decisive  in  mountains  than  in  the  lowlands.”12 

In  a  similar  fashion,  the  Soviet  army  believed  that 
“enveloping  detachments  play  an  important  role  in 
offensives  in  mountainous  terrain.”13  The  Germans 
in  World  War  II  successfully  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  launch  combined  arms  operations — in¬ 
cluding  the  use  of  tanks  and  mechanized  infantry  7 — 
in  the  mountains  of  Yugoslavia  and  Greece.  Tak¬ 
ing  a  page  from  the  German  book,  the  British  also 
demonstrated  that  armor  could  be  used  effectively 
in  the  very7  restrictive  terrain  of  Burma.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  used  tanks  in  Burma  to  spearhead  the  famous 
300-mile  drive  on  Rangoon,  capturing  the  city  in 
three  weeks  of  hard  fighting. 
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A  24th  infantry  Division  tank  com¬ 
mander  crouches  behind  his  turret 
after  giving  the  order  to  fire,  Song 
Sil-li,  Korea,  10  January  1952. 


£ 


By  using  armor  at  Chipyong-ni  and  Heartbreak  Ridge,  the  US  Army  found  that  “ armor 
remained  an  indispensable  part  of ground  combat,  regardless  of  any  limiting  conditions  under  which 
it  had  to  operate.  ”  Aggressive  leaders  found  ways  to  nmneuver  tanks  and  employ  combined  arms. 
Despite  the  very  restricth’e  terrain,  they  fourul  that  “ tanks  could  move  better  in  rugged  mountainous 
terrain  than  they  might  have  expected  A  key  was  skillful  engineer  support.  ” 


Accordingly  the  modem  commander  has  three 
counterattack  options  in  restricted  terrain:  seize  the 
high  ground  with  infantry;  bomb  the  enemy  into  sub¬ 
mission  or  penetrate  the  valleys.  The  first  option 
was  tried  unsuccessfully  in  the  Korean  War  on  too 
many  occasions — bloody  infantry'  assaults  up  steep, 
well-defended  hills.  The  second  option,  bombing 
the  enemy  into  submission,  usually  produced  inde¬ 
cisive  results.  The  third  option,  to  take  the  valleys, 
bypass  the  heights  and  maneuver  to  secure  or  de¬ 
stroy  decisive  points  succeeded  in  the  Korean  War 
on  several  occasions  with  dramatic  results. 

Korean  War  Tank  Raids 
in  Restricted  Terrain 

Bourcet's  belief  that  the  defiles  and  valleys  were 
significant  and  his  wurds  stressing  the  futility  of 
frontal  attacks  should  have  been  studied  by  Ameri¬ 
can  commanders  during  the  Korean  War.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  several  US  Army  battle  streamers  from  the 
Korean  War  carry  the  names  of  heroic — and 
bloody' — frontal  attacks.  Most  professional  soldiers 
of  that  time,  trained  in  the  open  warfare  of  World 
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War  II,  saw  the  situation  in  Korea  as  purely  an  in¬ 
fantry'  and  artillery  war.  However,  during  the  ini¬ 
tial  phase  of  the  battle  of  Heartbreak  Ridge,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  "artillery'  alone  could  not  demolish  the  deep 
NKPA  fortifications,  though  the  2d  Infantry 
Division's  artillery7  fired  229,724  rounds."14  US  in¬ 
fantry7  and  artillery  could  not  move  the  enemy  off 
the  hills  but  took  3,700  casualties  in  the  attempt. 

The  bias  of  that  time  was  that  tanks  were  not  use¬ 
ful  in  restricted  terrain.  Some  veteran  soldiers,  in¬ 
cluding  Captain  Sam  Freedman  of  the  famed  72d 
Tank  Battalion,  believed  that  the  solution  lay  in  the 
use  of  tanks  as  part  of  an  integrated  combined  arms 
team.  Freedman  remarked  that  "tanks  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  many  spectacular  and  highly  effectual 
ways  ...  the  ingenuity  of  planners  who  won't  take 
'no'  for  an  answer  has  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  means  to  bring  up  tanks  for  swift  and  telling 
strokes  that  have  broken  the  back  of  enemy  re¬ 
sistance.”15  Freedman  and  other  tankers  believed 
that  mobility  w  as  partially  a  state  of  mind  and 
largely  a  matter  of  organization,  training  and 
careful  planning.  The  battles  of  Chipyong-ni  and 
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Although  the  helicopter  permits  a 
quantum  leap  in  mobility  in  restricted  terrmn,  it 
only  works  when  weather  permits  and  there  is  a 
thorough  suppression  of  enemy  air  defenses. 

A  combined-arms  maneuver  force  remains  the 
only  all-weather,  24-hour  maneuver  option 
for  conducting  raids  into  the  tactical 
depths  of  the  enemy. 


Operation  Touchdown  proved  Freedman  right. 

The  Battle  of  Chipyong-ni  validated  tank- 
infantiy -artillery-air  power  cooperation  in  mountain¬ 
ous  terrain  and  was  declared  by  General  Matthew 
Ridgway  to  be  the  most  important  combined  arms 
battle  of  the  war.  The  tactical  lessons  learned  at 
Chipyong-ni,  and  the  relief  of  the  defensive  perim¬ 
eter  by  Task  Force  Crombez,  changed  tire  nature  of 
tire  fighting  in  Korea  and  ended  the  fear  that  UN 
forces  would  be  pushed  off  the  Korean  Peninsula.16  The 
effect  of  the  Task  Force  Crombez  "tank  raid"  surprised 
the  Chinese  and.  according  to  their  own  after-action 
reports  that  were  captured  shortly  after  the  battle,  they 
were  "taught  a  lesson  at  the  expense  of  bloodshed."17 

The  value  of  tank  raids  was  even  more  dramatic 
during  the  last  three  days  of  the  Battle  of  Heartbreak 
Ridge  in  Operation  Touchdown  from  10-12  Octo¬ 
ber  1951.  The  2d  Infantry  Division  employed  the 
72d  Tank  Battalion  to  penetrate  the  valley  to  the 
west  of  Heartbreak,  envelop  the  enemy  defense  and 
win  the  battle.  The  accelerated  movement  of  the  72d 
through  the  "impassable"  Mundung-ni  Valley  sealed 
the  victory7  for  the  2d  Infantry7  Division  by  disrupting 
an  entire  Chinese  infantry  division.  The  2d  Infantry7 
Division  attacked  with  three  regiments  abreast  to  fix 
tire  defending  NKPA  as  the  72d  Armor  attack  sur¬ 
prised  the  enemy  and  dislocated  his  defense.  Opera¬ 
tion  Touchdown  proved  that  a  combined  arms  task 
force  could  be  decisive  even  in  restricted  terrain.18 

By  using  armor  at  Chipyong-ni  and  Heartbreak 
Ridge,  the  US  Anny  found  that  "armor  remained 
an  indispensable  part  of  ground  combat,  regardless 
of  any  limiting  conditions  under  which  it  had  to 
operate."19  Aggressive  leaders  found  ways  to  maneu¬ 
ver  tanks  and  employ  combined  arms.  Despite  the  very 
restrictive  terrain,  they  found  that  "tanks  could  move 
better  in  rugged  mountainous  terrain  than  they  might 
have  expected.  A  key  w'as  skillful  engineer  support.”20 

The  Combined  Arms  Raid 

With  the  rapid  development  of  indirect-fire  tech¬ 
nology7  and  precision  munitions,  there  are  many  who 


believe  that  victory7  on  a  restricted  terrain  battlefield 
is  merely  a  matter  of  firepower.  However,  until 
"brilliant  munitions"  mature,  indirect  firepower 
alone  will  not  win  wars.  The  capability  of  the 
NKPA  and  Chinese  forces  to  dig  in  and  avoid  de¬ 
feat  from  overwhelming  US  firepower  is  legendary.  No 
armed  force  dares  assume  that  superior  firepower 
guarantees  victory.  We  must  continue  to  develop 
tactics  and  training  that  will  maximize  our  techno¬ 
logical,  organizational  and  operational  advantages. 

A  successful  defense  in  restricted  terrain  depends 
on  the  "effective  simultaneous  application  of  fire 
and  forces  to  the  entire  depth  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The 
rapid  defeat  of  enemy  groupings  is  impossible  to¬ 
day  without  decisive,  flexible  and  broad  maneuver 
including  .  .  .  raiding  detachments  operating  in  the 
enemy  rear.”21  In  Korea,  combined  arms  raiding 
forces,  concentrated  to  bust  through  and  exploit  a 
hasty  NKPA  defense,  can  turn  the  tide  of  battle. 
Raids  offer  a  means  to  create  depth  and  regain  the 
initiative  for  the  defender.  In  restricted  terrain  they 
are  '‘not  only  part  of  the  defenses  but  are  essential 
in  a  maneuver  defense.  Defending  commanders 
with  sufficient  forces  should  plan  raids  in  support 
of  their  defense. ”- 

The  principal  function  of  a  combined  arms  raid 
in  restricted  terrain  is  to  ensure  that  maneuver  domi¬ 
nates  the  battlefield  throughout  its  depth.  Success- 
fill  raids  can  secure  decisive  points  and  set  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  a  series  of  turning  movements  or 
envelopments  that  would  be  impossible  without 
maneuver.  The  goal  of  maneuver  should  be  “to  in¬ 
capacitate  by  systemic  disruption — whether  the 
‘system'  is  the  command  structure  of  the  enemy's 
forces,  their  mode  of  warfare  and  combat  array,  or 
even  an  actual  technical  system.”23  Against  the 
NKPA — an  army  without  air  support  but  with  sig¬ 
nificant  artillery  and  air  defense  capabilities — a 
powerful  combined  arms  raid  may  offer  the  only 
method  to  gain  depth  and  retake  the  initiative. 

Eventually  an  NKPA  advance  will  pause,  and 
wfien  it  does,  the  defender  must  be  ready  to  strike. 
Combined-arms  raids  require  a  penetration  of  en¬ 
emy  defenses  and  the  exploitation  of  the  raiding 
force  to  secure  or  destroy  an  enemy  decisive  point. 
The  raid  should  be  planned  to  a  tactical  depth  that  is 
logistically  sustainable — usually  10  to  15  kilome¬ 
ters.  The  mission  of  the  raid  force  can  be  terrain  or 
the  enemy  force  itself.  A  combined-arms  raid  in 
restricted  terrain  will  typically  have  three  phases: 

•  The  initial  rupture  of  the  enemy  positions  and 
the  clearing  of  the  enemy  along  the  flanks  of  the 
defile  or  valley  to  commit  the  follow-on  force. 
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Tanks  of  the  72d  Tank  Battalion,  attached  to 
the  2d  Infantry  Division,  move  into  position  to 
support  the  ROK  8th  Division,  1 9  August  1 951 . 


During  the  initial  phase  of  the  battle  of Heartbreak  Ridge  artillery  alone  could  not 
demolish  the  deep  NKPA  fortifications,  though  the  2d  Infantry  Dhision  ’s  artillery fired 229, 724 
rounds.  US  infantry  and  artillery  could  not  move  the  enemy  off  the  hills  but  took  3, 700  casualties  in 
the  attempt  It  was  only  during  the  last  three  days  of  the  battle  that  the  2d  Infantry  Dhision  employed 
the  72d  Tank  Battalion  to  penetrate  the  “impassable”  Mundung-ni  Valley  and  seed  the 
victory  by  disrupting  an  entire  Chinese  infantry  division. 


•  The  exploitation  by  a  combined-arms  raiding 
force  to  secure  or  destroy  a  decisive  point. 

•  The  defense  and  linkup  or  a  sweeping  attack 
to  return  to  friendly  lines. 

Penetrating  Enemy  Lines 
in  Restricted  Terrain 

A  penetration  in  the  enemy's  lines  must  be  made 
to  allow  the  raiding  force  to  get  behind  enemy  lines. 
A  penetration  is  defined  in  FM  71-3,  The  Armored 
and  Mechanized  Infantry  Brigade ,  as  an  attack  to 
"rupture  enemy  defenses  on  a  narrow  front  and  cre¬ 
ate  both  assailable  flanks  and  access  to  the  enemy's 
rear."24  FM  100-5,  Operations ,  states  that  the  ideal 
attack  might  resemble  a  torrent  of  water  rushing  for¬ 
ward  and  expanding  its  channels  around  major  re¬ 


sistance.  It  should  move  fast,  follow  reconnaissance 
units  or  successful  probes  through  gaps  in  enemy 
defenses,  then  shift  its  strength  quickly  to  widen 
penetrations  and  reinforce  successes,  thereby  car¬ 
rying  the  battle  deep  into  the  enemy's  rear. 

A  penetration  attack  in  restricted  terrain  also  re¬ 
sembles  tire  water  analogy:  finding  a  relative  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  enemy  defense  and  conducting  a  pen¬ 
etration  attack  along  a  valley  or  defile.  In  restricted 
terrain  the  attacker  must  mass  overwhelming  com¬ 
bat  power  at  the  point  of  penetration  or  select  a  de¬ 
file  or  valley  that  is  relatively  unguarded  in  order 
to  catch  the  defender  by  surprise  with  rapid  and 
violent  execution.  If  tire  direction  of  attack  is  well 
guarded,  overwhelming  combat  power  at  the  point 
of  penetration  must  stun  and  suppress  the  defender 
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and  hinder  any  reserves  from  counterattacking  in 
time.  Other  attacking  forces  must  fix  the  defender 
with  intense  fires  along  the  front. 

On  the  Korean  battlefield,  the  NKPA  forces  will 
be  dense.  Almost  every  defile  and  valley  will  hold 
forces  moving  forward  or  poised  in  a  hasty  defense, 
waiting  for  supply  or  reinforcement.  Only  a  very 
powerful,  swift  attack  force  will  be  able  to  penetrate 

Optimum  combat  power  in 
the  lead platoon  and  combat  team  is  vital 
The  god  of  the  combined-arms  effort  must  be  to 
maintain  the  momentum  of  the  penetration  ami 
the  goal  of  the  exploitation  must  be  to  destroy 
or  secure  a  decisive  point.  Capturing  a  decish’e 
point  is  a  key  step  in  attacking  an  enemy 's 
center  of  gravity. 


an  NKPA  defense  anchored  to  restrictive  terrain. 
Because  penetration  is  an  attack  into  the  strength  of 
tlie  defense,  it  could  be  costly  in  friendly  casualties. 

Today,  a  smart  enemy  will  defend  the  defiles 
against  an  armored  penetration  by  reinforcing  his 
defense  with  the  terrain.  Keyhole  positions,  wftich 
allow  for  single  or  multiple  flank  or  rear  shots  at 
the  enemy  during  limited  window  s  of  opportunity 
without  directly  giving  away  the  firing  position,  will 
anchor  his  defense  along  the  fingers  of  the  defiles 
and  valleys.  It  is  as  if  the  enemy  is  firing  at  you 
through  a  keyhole  as  you  pass  down  a  hallway.  The 
attacker,  therefore,  must  prioritize  reconnaissance 
and  concentrate  decisive  combat  power  at  the  point 
of  penetration  to  win  the  close-range,  direct-fire  fight 
at  the  point  of  the  attack. 

To  increase  force  density  at  the  tip  of  the  spear, 
attackers  must  put  their  best  and  most  powerful  units 
up  front.  The  first  requirement  is  the  ability  to  pen¬ 
etrate  defended  defiles  without  having  to  scale  ev¬ 
ery  ridgeline  and  precipice  with  infantry'.  We  will 
seldom  have  enough  infantry',  nor  can  we  afford  the 
casualties,  to  clear  the  high  ground  with  rifles  and 
grenades.  The  penetration  force  must  have  mobil¬ 
ity,  protection  and  overwhelming  firepow'er.  This 
means  that  tanks  must  form  the  backbone  of  the 
combined  arms  team  that  will  bust  through  the 
enemy's  defense.26  The  common  excuse  that  "this 
is  not  good  tank  country  "  does  not  respond  to  the 
problem.  As  mentioned  earlier,  this  challenge  w?as 
met  during  the  Korean  War  wfren  superb  tankers 
demonstrated  “on  numerous  occasions  that  they 
could  operate  effectively  in  terrain  that  doctrinally 
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was  considered  completely  unsuitable  for  tanks.'’27 

Although  a  dismounted  infiltration  attack  might 
lack  off  tlie  penetration  battle  for  the  first  kilome¬ 
ter  and  air-assault  forces  could  be  used  to  seize  de¬ 
cisive  terrain,  tanks  must  lead  the  rest  of  the  way 
since  only  tanks  can  provide  the  necessary7  devas¬ 
tating  direct  fire  and  employ  mechanical  breaching 
equipment  (mine  plows  and  rollers)  to  punch 
through  hasty'  obstacle  belts.  Protection  from  coun¬ 
terattack  and  artillery  attack  is  a  major  issue  for  air- 
assault  forces,  but  if  they  are  used,  they  will  require 
a  quick  linkup  with  heavy  forces  to  survive.  Al¬ 
though  the  helicopter  permits  a  quantum  leap  in  mo¬ 
bility  in  restricted  terrain,  it  only  works  when 
w'eather  permits  and  there  is  a  thorough  suppression 
of  enemy  air  defenses. 

A  combined-arms  maneuver  force  remains  the 
only  all-w'eather,  24-hour  maneuver  option  for  con¬ 
ducting  raids  into  the  tactical  depths  of  tlie  enemy. 
The  penetration  force,  therefore,  should  be  a  com¬ 
bined-arms  task  force  with  tanks,  mechanized  infan¬ 
try,  engineers,  armored  air  defense  systems,  artil¬ 
lery  directed  by  observation  helicopters,  attack 
helicopters  and  close  air  support.  In  good  weather 
the  combined  combat  power  of  ground-attack 
forces,  artillery,  attack  aviation  and  close  air  sup¬ 
port  can  provide  overwhelming  and  devastating 
pow'er  at  the  point  of  penetration. 

With  their  mine-plows  and  rollers,  tanks  lead  the 
way  in  the  penetration  battle.  Mechanized  infantry' 
in  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles  can  provide  a  converg¬ 
ing  attack  force — or  a  security  force  if  the  terrain 
is  not  suitable  for  tanks  or  Bradleys.  Combat  engi¬ 
neers  are  critical  to  the  continued  movement  of  the 
penetration,  using  explosives  to  destroy  obstacles 
and  minefields  that  cannot  be  breached  mechani¬ 
cally  by  tanks.  When  required,  the  infantry'  and  en¬ 
gineers  dismount  to  secure  the  next  intervisibilty 
line —  not  the  next  ridgeline  or  mountain  top —  and 
always  stay  within  the  fire  protection  of  the  tanks 
and  Bradleys. 
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Massed  indirect  fires  would  set  the  conditions  for 
success  in  the  valley  by  conducting  a  fire  strike  at  the 
penetration  point  and  maneuvering  the  fires  down 
along  the  direction  of  attack.  Elements  advancing 
without  cover  must  have  fire  support.  While  the  lead 
tanks  work  forward,  the  trail  tanks  and  Bradleys  sup¬ 
press  the  enemy  to  both  flanks  of  the  defile.  Di¬ 
rect-fire  engagement  procedures  must  be  well  drilled 
to  identify  targets  in  three  dimensions.  Mortar  fire 
must  suppress  suspected  keyhole  positions  directly 
ahead  of  the  lead  tanks  while  artillery  fires  hit 
farther  up  the  defile.  Fires  are  shifted  to  suppress 
defenders  and  obscure  their  view  as  the  force  ad¬ 
vances.  Elements  unable  to  advance  seek  cover  and 
call  for  smoke  and  mortar  fire  for  protection.  Gain¬ 
ing  local  fire  superiority  and  maintaining  a  rapid 
advance  will  avoid  the  enemy's  artillery  fire  traps. 

Optimum  combat  power  in  the  lead  platoon  and 
combat  team  is  vital.  The  goal  of  the  combined- 
anus  effort  must  be  to  maintain  the  momentum  of  the 
penetration —  to  stun  and  suppress  the  enemy  with  ar¬ 
mor  busting  through  the  valley,  mortar  fire  falling  just 
in  front  of  the  tanks,  artillery  smashing  farther  up 
the  valley  and  suppressing  likely  keyhole  positions, 
attack  helicopters  killing  what  is  farther  in  front  of 
tlie  tanks  (1,000  meters)  and  CAS  fixing  the  enemy 
reserves.  In  restrictive  terrain  an  annored  combined- 
anns  force  is  the  weapon  of  choice  for  quick,  deci¬ 
sive  victory  with  minimum  friendly  casualties. 

Exploiting  the  Penetration 
with  a  Combined-Arms  Raid 

Directed  by  information-age  intelligence  sources 
available  to  today’s  divisions,  the  annored  com¬ 
bined-arms  force  finds  a  gap  or  makes  one,  then 
drives  through  the  dazed  defenders.  In  restricted 
tenain  the  attacker  is  quickly  isolated  from  friendly 


Attack  Aviation  and 
Close  Air  Support 


Sweeping  Attack  to  Destroy  Decisive  Point 
and  Return  to  Friendly  Lines 


forces  to  its  rear  and  flanks.  In  such  terrain  the  at¬ 
tacker  cannot  depend  on  continuous  battle  lines.  To 
wait  for  other  units  to  attack  across  the  front, 
arm-in-arm.  surrenders  the  value  of  the  penetration. 


The  combined-arms  reading  force 
should  be  commanded  by  a  single  ground  force 
commander.  The  force  should  be  task- 
organized  based  on  important  calculations:  the 
combat  poorer,  quality  and  training  of  his  forces 
versus  the  enemy;  the  availability  of  combat 
nniltipliers.  The  higher  the  quedity  of  the 
friendly  forces  and  the  less  time  the  enemy  has 
been  preparing  his  defenses,  the  snudler  the 
force  can  be  and  still  achieve  success. 


After  a  powerful,  mobile  combined-arms  force  cre¬ 
ates  a  gap  it  should  accelerate  and  exploit  the  pen¬ 
etration.  The  goal  of  the  exploitation  must  be  to 
destroy  or  secure  a  decisive  point.28  Capturing  a 
decisive  point  is  a  key  step  in  attacking  an  enemy’s 
center  of  gravity,  for  “decisive  points  are  not  cen¬ 
ters  of  gravity;  they  are  the  keys  to  getting  at  cen¬ 
ters  of  gravity.”29 

North  Korea's  center  of  gravity  is  the  NKPA.  the 
Inmiin  Gun.  All  political  pow'er  and  legitimacy  rests 
on  the  survival  and  loyalty  of  the  army  to  the  po¬ 
litical  structure.  The  primary  decisive  points  of  an 
attacking  NKPA  force  that  has  fought  its  way  south 
of  the  demilitarized  zone  are  its  brigade,  division  and 
corps  artillery  groups.30  These  artillery  groups  must 
be  located  within  10  to  18  kilometers  of  the  front 
to  support  the  attack.31  NKPA  tactics  hinge  on  the 
ability  to  maneuver  using  artillery  firepower  or 
massed  infantry  infiltration  in  restricted  terrain.  The 
artillery  blows  a  hole  and  the  armor  follows.  When 
the  armor  is  held  up,  the  infantry  attacks  to  await 
tlie  redeployment  of  the  artillery  and  then  the  artil¬ 
lery  blows  a  new  hole  in  the  defense.  Penetrating 
with  massed  artillery,  then  exploiting  with  armor 
and  infantry  is  central  to  the  NKPA  way  of  conven¬ 
tional  war.  Although  it  has  a  large  amount  of  long- 
range  artillery  in  heavily  protected  bunkers  along  the 
DMZ,  the  NKPA's  mobile  artillery  is  a  decisive 
point  whose  destruction  has  operational  conse¬ 
quences  and  is  a  target  worthy  of  committing  ground 
maneuver  forces  behind  enemy  lines. 

The  combined-anns  raiding  force  should  be  com¬ 
manded  by  a  single  ground  force  commander.  The 
force  should  be  task-organized  based  on  important 
calculations:  the  combat  power,  quality  and  train- 
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ing  of  his  forces  versus  the  enemy;  the  availability 
of  combat  multipliers  (artillery,  army  aviation  and 
close  air  support  needed  to  set  the  conditions  for  the 
continued  movement  along  the  direction  of  attack; 
and  the  length  of  time  the  enemy  has  been  prepar¬ 
ing  his  hasty  defense).  The  higher  the  quality  of 


The  combined-arms  raid  is  an 
important  tool  for  shaping  the  battlefield  in 
restricted  terrain  because  it  creates  depth  to  gain 
positional  advantage  and  grab  the  initiative. 

The  raid  of  a  small  group  of Israeli  tanks  in 
October  1973  unhinged  and  threatened  to  defeat 
the  entire  Egyptian  Third  Army.  An  Ml  tank 
company  appearing  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy 
army  artillery  group  can  be  a  powerful 
force  of  decision. 


the  friendly  forces  and  the  less  time  the  enemy  has 
been  preparing  his  defenses,  the  smaller  the  force 
can  be  and  still  achieve  success. 

Once  the  enemy's  defenses  are  penetrated,  artil¬ 
lery,  attack  helicopters  and  CAS  fix  or  destroy  any 
mobile  reserves.  The  force  that  conducted  the  pen¬ 
etration  either  holds  its  ground  and  passes  through 
a  combined-arms  raiding  force  or  the  penetration 
force  continues  the  attack  to  a  decisive  point.  At 
this  point  the  combined-arms  raiding  force  will  find 
itself  fighting  asymmetrically  against  enemy  ele¬ 
ments  desperately  try  ing  to  block  its  advance — as 
tire  72d  Armor  did  at  Heartbreak  Ridge.  The  raid¬ 
ing  force  must  then  take  a  page  from  the  combined 
arms  manuals  of  the  Korean  War  and  be  trained  to 
expect  to  operate  "deep  in  enemy  territory;  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  enemy  to  the  front  flanks  and  rear  is  a 
condition  to  be  expected.  All  personnel  must  be 
conditioned  to  consider  such  conditions  more  nor¬ 
mal  than  otherwise.”32 

While  the  corps,  army  and  theater  commanders 
fight  a  traditional  deep  battle  against  the  enemy's 
operational  echelons,  the  division  commander  ef¬ 
fects  the  immediate  close  fight  by  attacking  deep 
with  a  combined-arms  raiding  force.  The  raid  be¬ 
comes  the  division's  deep  battle  and  its  main  effort. 
"Deep”  is  a  relative  term  with  regard  to  restrictive 
terrain.  In  the  desert,  tactical  moves  of  20-30  km 
in  several  hours  can  be  normal.  In  very  restrictive 
terrain,  an  attack  of  10  lan  can  take  days.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  terrain  compresses  time  and  space  for  the 
attacker,  making  the  "deep”  raid  shallow  by 
open-warfare  standards.  Considering  that  tire  dis¬ 


tance  from  Seoul  to  the  DMZ  is  less  than  40  km,  a 
deep  attack  of  10  lan  can  be  valuable  to  a  division 
commander. 

Taking  advantage  of  every  possible  mobility7  cor¬ 
ridor,  the  combined-arms  raiding  force  concentrates 
against  the  enemy's  fragmentation.  As  the  raiding 
force  approaches  the  artillery  groups,  the  enemy 
must  decide  to  keep  them  in  place  and  block  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  force  or  withdraw  his  artillery  and  con¬ 
duct  a  delay.  If  he  does  not  move  his  artillery,  the 
exploitation  force  must  close  with  and  engage  the 
artillery7  groups.  If  the  enemy  does  move  his  artil¬ 
lery,  it  is  both  unavailable  for  combat  and  can  be 
destroyed  as  it  deploys  on  the  march.  The  combi¬ 
nation  of  accelerated  armored  movement  and  artil¬ 
lery,  helicopter  and  CAS  firepower  leaves  the  de¬ 
fending  enemy  with  only  disastrous  options. 

Once  the  decisive  point  is  secured  or  destroyed, 
tire  raiding  force  can  either  defend  and  wait  to  link 
up  with  follow-on  forces  or  conduct  a  sweeping  at¬ 
tack  back  toward  friendly  lines.  A  hasty  defense 
will  depend  on  the  success  of  the  attack,  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  in  the  area  and  the  time  required  for 
forces  to  link  up  with  the  raiding  force.  Depending 
on  tire  situation,  this  could  be  a  high-risk  operation 
if  the  combined-arms  raiding  force  bypasses  resis¬ 
tance  and  reaches  the  decisive  point  with  minimal 
delay.  Unless  linkup  is  achieved,  the  force  will  face  ex¬ 
hausted  fuel  supplies  and  increased  enemy  counterattacks. 

The  most  promising  option  is  to  return  the  com¬ 
bined-arms  raiding  force  to  friendly  lines  by  con¬ 
ducting  a  "sweeping  attack,”  defined  by  the  ROK 
as  an  attack  by  a  mobile,  armored  force  to  destroy 
enemy  forces  along  the  direction  of  attack.  The 
sweeping  attack  penetrates  enemy  lines,  destroys  an 
enemy  decisive  point  and  continues  the  attack  back 
toward  friendly  lines  along  another  avenue  of  attack. 
The  sweeping  attack  places  mobile,  ground-combat 
pow'er  in  much  the  same  role  as  attack  helicopters 
are  used  in  an  engagement  forward  of  friendly  lines. 
The  sweeping  attack  cycles  the  combined-arms  raid¬ 
ing  force  into  enemy  territory  and  back  again.  A 
sweeping  attack  in  the  restricted  terrain  of  Korea 
would  usually  extend  the  force  only  12-18  km  deep 
before  returning  to  friendly  lines. 

The  combined-arms  raid  is  an  important  tool  for 
shaping  the  battlefield  in  restricted  terrain  because 
it  creates  depth  to  gain  positional  advantage  and  grab 
tire  initiative.  "Raids  into  the  enemy  rear  have  be¬ 
come  an  important  and  indispensable  part  of  mod¬ 
em  battle  as  demonstrated  by  the  raid  of  a  small 
group  of  Israeli  tanks  into  the  rear  of  the  Third 
Egyptian  Field  Army  in  October  1973.  This  raid 
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unhinged  and  threatened  to  defeat  the  entire  Third 
Army.”33  An  Ml  tank  company  appearing  in  the 
midst  of  an  enemy  army  artillery  group  can  be  a 
powerful  force  of  decision. 

Today,  US  battalions  in  Korea  are  vastly  su¬ 
perior  to  similar  North  Korean  units  in  technology7, 
organization,  operations  and  training.  Future  com¬ 
bat  in  restricted  terrain  should  employ  small,  self- 
contained,  mobile  combined-arms  forces  of  infan¬ 
try,  tanks,  engineers,  artillery  and  combat  aviation. 
Directed  with  information-age  intelligence,  they  can 
rapidly  penetrate  a  gap  in  the  enemy's  defenses  and 
exploit  the  penetration  to  attack  a  decisive  point. 
The  combined-arms  raid  in  restricted  terrain  is  a 
difficult  option  to  execute  but  offers  the  possibility 
of  operational  and  strategic  success  in  a  place 
such  as  Korea.  Against  the  NKPA,  whose  second- 
generation  antitank  weapons  cannot  penetrate  the 
front  or  flanks  of  the  M1A1  tank,  busting  through 
is  an  important  option  for  US  forces. 

Training  for  the  Penetration 
Attack  in  Restricted  Terrain 

Such  a  minuet  of  destruction  does  not  occur  with¬ 
out  practice.  Flistorically,  the  most  successful 
armies  have  applied  combined  arms  at  the  lowest 
possible  level.  The  greater  the  training  and  coordi¬ 
nation  of  the  combined-arms  force,  and  the  better 
its  breaching  capability,  the  faster  the  penetration. 
The  faster  the  combined-arms  force  moves  to  its 
objective — an  enemy  decisive  point — the  greater 
the  success  and  the  smaller  the  friendly  losses.34 
Agile  plans,  excellent  reconnaissance,  concentration 
at  the  tip  of  tire  spear  and  the  complete  integration 
of  combined-arms  are  critical  for  success  of  the  pen¬ 
etration  attack  in  restricted  terrain.  Winning  in  re¬ 
stricted  terrain  will  require  a  high  frequency  of  com¬ 
bined  arms  training  and  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  terrain.  Training  in  open  warfare  is  not 
enough.35 

First,  the  attacking  force  must  be  organized  for 
success.  In  restricted  terrain,  the  battle  is  carried  at 
tire  point  of  the  spear.  This  may  be  a  platoon,  sec¬ 
tion  or  at  times  a  single  vehicle.  The  lead  unit  must 
be  organized  with  ample  combat  power  and  mobility7 
assets.  In  the  defile,  tank  crew's  will  be  challenged  to 
destroy  an  enemy  defender  who  controls  all  the  natu¬ 
ral  advantages.  The  tactics  of  fighting  in  defiles  and 
restrictive  terrain  must  be  thoroughly  understood.  If 
the  lead  tank  is  destroyed  or  disabled  and  tire  defile 
is  blocked,  an  entire  task  force  attack  may  be  slowed 
or  stopped.  The  defender  will  try  to  ambush  the 
attacker  in  the  valleys  and  defiles,  at  point-blank 


ranges,  from  concealed  positions.  To  defeat  the 
ambusher,  the  attacking  tank  and  Bradley  crews 
must  wrest  the  initiative  from  the  defender. 

In  this  situation  the  fighting  skills  of  tank  and 
Bradley  crew's  make  the  difference  between  success 


“ Deep ”  is  a  relative  term  with  regard  to 
restrictive  terrain.  In  the  desert,  tactical  moves 
of 20-30  km  in  se\>eral  hours  can  be  nornud. 
Restrictive  terrain  compresses  time  and  space 
for  the  attacker,  making  the  “ deep  ”  raid  shallow 
by  open-warfare  standards.  Considering  that 
the  distance  from  Seoul  to  the  DMZ  is  less  than 
40  km,  a  deep  attack  of  10  km  can  be  valuable 
to  a  division  commander. 


or  halting,  bloody  failure.  High-performing  tank  crews 
must  steal  that  advantage  away  from  the  defender 
and  gain  the  initiative  with  techniques  to  acquire  and 
destroy  targets  in  the  close-range,  direct-fire  fight. 
Firing  first  is  a  decisive  advantage  to  the  attacking 
tank,  section,  platoon  and  company.  Their  battle¬ 
field  situational  understanding  is  critical  to  gaining 
the  "3  to  6  second  advantage”  over  the  defender. 36 

The  mental  agility-  of  the  company  and  task  force 
commanders  and  that  of  the  task  force  staff  is 
equally  important.  Once  a  combined-arms  column 
of  235  armored  and  wheeled  vehicles  attacks —  the 
size  of  a  typical  four-battalion  armored  task  force — 
enters  a  narrow  defile,  there  are  few  opportunities 
to  turn  around  or  move  away  from  an  enemy  fire 
sack.  Original  plans  may  require  modification  as 
tlie  enemy  situation  changes  or  becomes  clear.  At¬ 
tacking  forces,  therefore,  must  be  able  to  rapidly 
modify  their  direction  of  attack.  In  restricted  ter¬ 
rain,  plans  are  a  basis  for  changes,  so  every  mis¬ 
sion  needs  a  base  plan  with  branches. 

Excellence  in  combined-arms  warfare  in  restricted 
terrain  is  a  product  of  frequent  practice  and  trained 
leaders.37  Commanders  must  learn  to  feel,  rather 
than  try  to  see,  the  battlefield.  In  a  narrow  valley 
the  commander  may  be  restricted  to  the  view  of  the 
vehicle  in  front  of  him.  It  is  usually  impossible  to 
see  large  portions  of  battlefield,  as  commanders  are 
trained  to  do  in  open-terrain  fighting.  In  restricted 
terrain  the  commander  must  anticipate  battlefield 
decisions  and  trust  his  trained  subordinate  leaders 
to  command  their  elements  according  to  his  intent. 

In  short,  combat  in  restrictive  takes  special  training. 
Tactics  in  restricted  terrain  must  be  practiced  and 
precise — from  rapid  direct  fire  in  three  dimensions 
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(forward,  flanks,  rear  and  up  and  down  the  hills), 
quick  target  acquisition  skills,  close-range,  direct- 
fire  accuracy,  effective  use  of  machineguns  and  the 
complete  integration  of  all  combined-arms  fire¬ 
power.  Providing  combined-arms  training  and  or¬ 
ganizing  forces  to  penetrate  and  exploit  the  pen¬ 
etration  in  restricted  terrain  is  a  major  training  and 
resourcing  challenge.  Commanders  should  put  this 
training  together  and  practice  often  enough  to  mas¬ 
ter  the  techniques  that  win  in  restricted  terrain. 

A  great  army  employs  good  weapons,  excellent 
training  and  effective  tactics  appropriate  to  the  ter¬ 
rain  and  enemy  situation.  Although  the  Army  must 
be  a  full-spectrum  force,  ready  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  nation,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  possibility  of  a  short-notice,  mid-intensity  w'ar  in  the 
rugged  hills  of  Korea  still  looms.  A  quick  look  at  the 
globe  will  show  that  many  potential  battlefields  are 
located  in  areas  with  mountainous  and  restricted  ter¬ 
rain.  Many  of  our  potential  enemies,  composed  pri¬ 
marily  “second-wave”  military7  forces,  will  try  to 
leverage  the  terrain  to  make  up  for  their  training  and 
technological  deficiencies.38  The  sparse  US  Anny 
doctrine  on  fighting  tank  and  mechanized  forces  in 
restricted  terrain  is  not  encouraging.39 

Although  much  has  changed  since  1950,  the  US 
Army  is  still  deployed  in  a  near-w'artime  footing.40 
It  faces  a  dangerous,  unpredictable  and  implacable 
foe  wftose  economy  and  political  stability  are  crum¬ 
bling — a  foe  that  also  has  a  large  conventional 
military  force,  an  offensive  arsenal  of  chemical 
weapons  and,  very  probably,  rudimentary  nuclear 
weapons.  The  volatile  North  Korean  situation 
will  likely  end  in  the  next  few  years  in  either  “ex¬ 
plosion  or  implosion.”41 

The  lessons  of  our  history  in  restricted-terrain 
combat  should  not  be  forgotten.  On  26  November 
1950,  485,000  Chinese  attacked  the  better-equipped, 
highly  trained  and  veteran  UN  force  of  365,000 
troops.  Without  air  cover,  significant  artillery  sup¬ 
port  or  the  vaunted  three-to-one  advantage,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  surprised  and  decimated  the  UN  units. 
Road-bound  and  imbued  with  a  "tactical  and  psy¬ 
chological  dependence  on  continuous  battle  lines, 
such  as  has  been  known  in  Europe,”  the  UN  battal¬ 


1.  David  Kay,  former  Chief  of  the  UN  Nuclear  Inspection  team  in  Iraq,  in  an 
Impower  America  interview  in  the  spring  of  1994. 

2.  Combined  arms  warfare  is  the  simultaneous  application  of  combat,  CS  and 
CSS  toward  a  common  goal.  Combined  arms  warfare  produces  effects  that  are 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  individual  parts.  The  combined  arms  team  strives  to  con¬ 
duct  fully  integrated  operations  in  the  dimensions  of  time,  space,  purpose  and  resources 
to  confuse,  demoralize  and  destroy  the  enemy  with  the  coordinated  impact  of 
combat  power.  The  goal  of  this  sudden  and  devastating  impact  of  combined  arms 
is  to  paralyze  the  enemy's  response  and  force  his  destruction  or  defeat. 

3.  “Disturbingly,  the  US  Army  and  the  armor  establishment  in  general  seemed 
eager  to  discount  much  of  the  armor  experience  in  each  war  [Korea  and  Vietnam] 


ions  were  cut  off  and  chopped  up  in  one  bloody 
battle  after  another.42  The  linear  view  of  tactics  held 
by  US  Army  officers  contributed  to  the  debacle. 
Fearing  encirclement,  many  units  lost  all  sense  of 
cohesion  and  organization  when  they  discovered 
tlie  Chinese  had  blocked  their  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  south.  The  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  firepower-poor  yet  excelled  at  maneuver  in 
restricted  terrain.  The  Chinese  attacks  forced 
MacArthur's  UN  troops  back  to  the  38th  parallel. 

The  lessons  from  the  penetration  battles  in 
steep-wulled  valleys  of  Korea  in  195 1  apply  to  US 
forces  today.  We  must  be  wary  of  a  “firepower 
solves  all”  mentality7  and  develop  tactics,  techniques 
and  procedures  to  develop  maneuver  in  restricted 
terrain.  A  raid  behind  enemy  lines  is  a  high-risk 
operation  but  offers  dramatic  operational  results.  In 
very  restricted  terrain,  against  an  enemy  with  a  high 
density  of  forces,  the  combined-arms  raid  may  be 
the  only  alternative  to  a  slow,  grinding  battle  of  at¬ 
trition.  A  well-trained  combined-arms  task  force — 
using  the  mobility  and  firepower  of  obstacle- 
breaching  Ml  tanks,  assisted  by  infantry  protected 
in  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles,  supported  by  combat 
engineers,  overwatched  by  Kiowa  Warrior  and 
Apache  helicopters,  attacking  an  enemy  stunned  and 
neutralized  by  effective  120mm  mortar  suppression, 
devastating  155mm  howitzer  fires  and  accurate 
close  air  support — is  the  decisive  formation  in  re¬ 
stricted  terrain.43 

In  restricted  terrain  a  penetration  of  the  enemy 
defenses  without  exploitation  is  wasted  effort. 
American  commanders  need  an  instrument  that  can 
transform  a  penetration  into  a  decisive  victory.  The 
combined-arms  raid  is  an  important  tool  for  achiev¬ 
ing  depth  in  restricted  terrain.  The  answer  lies  in 
developing  our  view'  on  the  art  of  w'ar  in  restricted 
terrain.  We  have  the  combined-arms  instruments; 
we  only  need  to  arrange  them  in  the  proper  pack¬ 
age  to  reap  their  maximum  potential.  If  we  expect 
to  bust  through  in  restricted  terrain,  we  need  to 
practice  the  art  of  penetration  and  exploitation. 
Maybe  it  is  time  we  gave  a  brigade  combat  team 
tlie  mission  to  fight  through  John  Wayne  pass  at 
the  NTC.  MR 


as  irrelevant  to  future  conflicts  once  those  wars  ended”  from  David  A. 
Niedringhaus,  “US  Army  Armor  in  Limited  War:  Armor  Employment  Techniques 
in  Korea  and  Vietnam,”  Masters  Degree  Thesis:  Ohio  State  University:  1987,  146. 

4.Tactical  lessons  learned  in  1951 — from  the  defensive  battle  of  Chipyong-ni 
and  offensive  battle  Operation  Touchdown  that  ended  the  battle  of  Heartbreak 
Ridge — show  that  combined  arms  penetration  attacks  in  restrictive  terrain  can  be 
decisive.  The  lessons  of  Chipyong-ni  and  Touchdown  dramatically  depict  the  value 
of  combined  arms  combat  in  restricted  terrain.  When  combined  arms  was  em¬ 
ployed,  casualties  were  reduced  and  the  opportunities  for  decisive  victory  en¬ 
hanced.  The  lessons  learned  offer  a  metaphor  for  combat  in  restricted  terrain 
based  on  J.F.C.  Fuller's  combat  functions — protecting  and  hitting.  The  metaphor 
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is  that  of  a  shield  and  sword.  At  Chipyong-ni  the  infantry  acted  as  a  shield,  pin¬ 
ning  the  enemy  to  battle,  while  Task  Force  Crombez  acted  as  the  sword  that  has¬ 
tened  the  defeat  of  the  enemy’s  plan.  A  variation  of  the  same  method  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  Touchdown  to  win  Heartbreak  Ridge.  The  infantry  battalions  fixed  the 
defenders  and  the  armored  task  force  enveloped  the  position  in  the  west. 
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Planning  foi  Major  Theater  Wars: 

The  Worst  Case 

Major  Gregory  A.  Pickell,  US  Army 


PERHAPS  THE  SINGLE  MOST  important 
duty  of  US  military  leaders  involves  detennin- 
ing  the  military  force  required  to  safeguard  the  na¬ 
tion  and  its  vital  interests.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War 
has  complicated  the  calculations  of  national  defen¬ 
sive  requirements.  How,  then,  does  one  go  about 
such  a  process?  The  answer  is  at  once  simple  in 
theory,  and  exceedingly  complex  in  practice.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  modem  era,  nations  have  based 
defense  requirements  upon  the  capabilities  of  their 
most  likely  adversary  or  adversaries.  The  United 
States  designed  and  built  a  force  capable  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Soviet  Union,  adhering  to  this  time-hon¬ 
ored  and  inherently  valid  fonnula.  Unfortunately, 
the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  eliminated  the  rela¬ 
tively  static  requirements  upon  which  US  defense 
capabilities  were  based.  Forecasting  military  re¬ 
quirements  will  likely  never  be  as  simple  again. 

Now  the  United  States  conducts  adversary-based 
calculus  based  on  Major  Theater  Wars  (MTWs). 
During  the  latter  stages  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United 
States  planned  to  fight  1 V2  wars,  meaning  a  large 
war  versus  the  Soviets  in  Central  Europe  and  a  sec¬ 
ondary7  regional  conflict  somewhere  else.1  With  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War.  the  emphasis  shifted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  “regional  conflicts,"  or  Major  Regional 
Contingencies  (MRCs).2  What  planners  now  call 
Major  Theater  War  (MTW)  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
controversy  surrounding  US  military7  requirements. 
The  debate  has  centered  on  the  required  capability 
to  fight  and  win  one  or  two  of  these  conflicts; 
whether  the  ability  to  win  multiple  MTWs  should 
be  simultaneous;  and  whether  the  capability  to  ex¬ 
ecute  “contingency  operations"  should  be  added  to 
the  MTW  requirement.3 

The  central  difference  between  the  current  debate 
and  the  Cold  War  calculus  is  the  precise  delineation  of 
the  enemy.  Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel¬ 
lites  provided  a  clearly  identifiable  and  largely  static 
capability  requirement,  the  rise  of  the  MTW-based 


strategy  has  thrown  this  aspect  of  the  debate  into 
turmoil.  Given  that  the  definition  of  MTW  drives 
major  force  structure  and  resource  calculations,  the 
continual  resolution  of  this  detail  is  crucial. 

Two  factors — technology  and  force  structure — 
have  combined  to  cloud  the  precise  definition  of  an 
MTW.  so  much  so  that  the  issue  has  become  a  debate 


The  Desert  Storm  scenario  represents 
the  war  that,  given  a  choice,  our  military  would 
prefer  to  fight . . .  Unfortunately,  Desert  Storm 
represents  the  “ best  case,  ”  not  the  “ most  likely 
case ”  and,  most  important,  is  at  the  far  end  of 
the  spectrum  from  the  “worse  case  ” 


within  a  debate  in  many  ways.  Ironically,  both  of  these 
factors  stem  from  one  event.  The  crushing  victory 
over  the  Iraqis  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  provides 
the  contextual  framework  within  which  the  MTW 
requirements  debate  rages.  On  one  side  are  the  tech¬ 
nologists,  who  believe  that  the  success  enjoyed  by 
high-tech  weapon  systems  during  the  war  will  sig¬ 
nificantly  reduce  the  requirement  for  conventional 
combat  forces  in  future  MTWs.  On  the  other  hand, 
military7  force  structure  advocates  use  the  force  struc¬ 
ture  during  Desert  Storm  as  a  benchmark  against 
which  future  MTW  requirements  can  be  measured. 

The  great  irony  is  that  both  sides  have  missed  the 
appropriate  focus  in  such  a  debate:  the  enemy.  A 
vahd  discussion  of  military  requirements  must  first 
focus  upon  likely  opponents  in  future  MTWs.  Once 
completed,  the  identification  of  likely  opponents 
must  be  closely  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  risk 
posed  to  US  interests  generally  or  military  assets  in 
particular  by  these  opponents.  Significantly,  while  both 
Iraq  and  North  Korea  show  up  as  MTW  candidates 
and  both  MTWs  affect  US  strategic  interests,  the 
Iraqi  MTW  poses  little  immediate  threat  to  US 
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military  assets,  while  the  threat  on  the  Korean  pen¬ 
insula  is  immediate  and  undeniable.  Clouding  the 
issue  by  naming  different  “most  likely”  and  “worst 
case”  scenarios  is  not  necessary.  The  risk  posed  to 
US  troops  in  South  Korea  transfonns  the  Korean 
MTW  into  a  scenario  that,  while  not  necessarily  the 
most  likely  MTW  of  the  next  10  years,  can  certainly 
lay  claim  to  “worst  case.”  A  failure  by  US  military' 
planners  to  orient  on  an  MTW  that  is  both  entirely 
possible  and  the  most  damaging  should  it  occur 
makes  a  repeat  of  the  Korean  War’s  darkest  days 
not  only  possible  but  a  near  certainty  should  North 
Korea  attempt  to  unite  the  peninsula  by  force. 

Given  Korea's  standing  as  a  potential  worst  case 
scenario,  US  military  leaders'  continued  reference 
to  MTWs  in  terms  of  “ Desert  Storm  Equivalents” 
is  striking.  Although  there  are  several  reasons  for 
this,  it  boils  down  to  a  central  rationale — the  Desert 
Storm  scenario  represents  the  war  that,  given  a 
choice,  our  military  would  prefer  to  fight.  Desert 
Storm  w'as  near  perfect  as  wars  go — a  compliant 
enemy,  ideal  geography  and  climatic  conditions,  and  a 
host  of  allies  willing  to  pitch  in  under  US  leadership. 
Unfortunately,  Desert  Storm  represents  the  “best 
case,”  not  the  “most  likely  case”  and,  most  impor¬ 
tant.  is  at  the  far  end  of  the  spectrum  from  the  “worse 
case.”  Korea  is  the  military's  nightmare,  and  with  good 
reason — die  United  States  is  unprepared  to  engage  in 
a  Korean  MTW,  and  the  reasons  are  as  numerous  as 
diose  that  account  for  US  success  in  Desert  Storm. 

Defining  Success 

Whether  the  benchmark  MTW  is  correct  or  not, 
the  next  crucial  issue  in  the  requirements  debate  is 
defining  success  for  the  chosen  scenario — another 
reason  why  DOD  planners  favor  Desert  Storm.  US 
military  leaders  defined  success  in  Desert  Storm 
planning  as  ejecting  the  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait 
and  restoring  its  legitimate  government.4  This 
simple  definition,  coupled  with  the  success  enjoyed 
in  its  fulfillment,  has  since  provided  US  military 
leaders  with  a  relatively  clear  framework  for  MTW 
success  criteria. 

Other  less  obvious  reasons  make  the  Gulf  War 
attractive  to  US  military  planners.  The  Desert  Storm 
data  used  to  develop  future  requirements  is  empiri¬ 
cal  rather  than  theoretical,  and  also  easily  integrates 
with  the  most  important  issue  of  all:  technology  vali¬ 
dation.  Desert  Storm  validated  nearly  every  major  US 
weapon  technology7.  Technology7  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
current  US  approach  to  war  and  validating  the  years 
of  research  and  investment  underlies  much  of  the 
MTW  requirements  process.  No  other  potential 


MTW  provides  the  validation  potential  that  makes 
Desert  Storm  so  attractive  to  US  military  planners. 

Clearly,  however,  Desert  Storm  validation  data 
and  success  criteria  improperly  drive  requirements 
for  a  significantly  different  MTW.  especially  a 


Whereas  the  Sonet  Union  and  its 
satellites  provided  a  clearly  identifiable  and 
largely  static  capability  requirement,  the  rise  of 
the  MTW-based  strategy  has  thrown  this  aspect 
of  the  debate  into  turmoil....  Two factors  — 
technology  and  force  structure  —  have 
combined  to  cloud  the  precise  definition  of  an 
MTW,  so  nuich  so  that  the  issue  has  become 
a  debate  with  in  a  debate 


Korean  contingency.  In  this  case,  using  Desert 
Storm  data  and  criteria  ignores  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions  that  make  it  the  worst  case  scenario. 

US  failures  during  a  Korean  MTW  wuuld  have 
numerous  sources.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
the  United  States  would  suffer  decisive  defeat  on 
the  battlefield;  US  dominance  in  strategic  air  power 
and  other  technologies  would  eventually  so  devas¬ 
tate  North  Korea  that  peace  on  relatively  advanta¬ 
geous  terms  wuuld  be  likely.  Like  the  Tet  offen¬ 
sive  of  the  Vietnam  War,  however,  the  calculus 
weighing  victory  or  defeat  in  a  Korean  MTW  will 
encompass  far  more  than  possessing  the  battlefield 
as  the  guns  fall  silent,  hi  Tet  the  decisive  factor  was 
not  the  military7  defeat  of  the  Vietcong,  but  US  do¬ 
mestic  opinion.  Likewise,  in  Korea  it  wuuld  not  be 
the  possession  of  the  battered  hills  adjoining  the  38th 
parallel.  Instead,  the  deciding  element  would  likely 
be  the  casualty  list,  and.  not  surprisingly,  we  have 
Desert  Storm  to  thank  for  a  benchmark  that  even 
military  novices  recognize  as  unlikely  to  be  seen 
again.5  Nonetheless,  the  media  and  the  public  wuuld 
inevitably  draw  such  comparisons. 

In  the  event  of  a  conflict  with  North  Korea,  the 
public  would  focus  overwhelmingly  on  one  unit's 
perfonnance;  the  2d  Infantry7  Division  (2ID).  As  the 
sole  US  ground  combat  formation  in  Korea,  2ID's 
casualties  during  the  first  days  of  this  conflict  wuuld 
be  the  public's  key  barometer  of  the  Anny's  per¬ 
fonnance.  Casualties  may  seem  at  first  to  be  an  un¬ 
fair  indicator.  Public  opinion  is  rarely  concerned 
with  fairness,  however,  and  the  casualty  measure  is 
legitimate  insofar  as  it  reflects  combat  effectiveness 
in  many  ways.  As  a  result,  this  indicator  is  vital  be¬ 
cause  all  of  the  factors  examined  in  this  study  play 
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a  role  in  2ID's  effectiveness.  Simply  put,  2ID  is  a 
product  of  its  less-than-ideal  military-  environment. 

Overall  public  assessment  of  a  Korean  MTW 
based  on  casualties  should  not  be  confused  with 
public  support  for  US  involvement  in  the  opening 
days  of  such  a  contingency,  which  is  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  part  of  American  military'  heritage.  Such  sup¬ 
port  has  been  consistent  in  situations  as  varied  as 
Desert  Storm ,  Somalia  and  even  early  Vietnam. 
One  can  confidently  assume  that  US  support  for  2ID 
troops  would  likewise  be  strong  during  the  initial 
phase  of  a  Korean  MTW.  Later,  public  assessment 
of  military'  performance  would  be  considerably 
more  equivocal,  with  potentially  profound  conse¬ 
quences  for  a  military-  that  depends  upon  public  sup¬ 
port.  The  United  States  would  likely  prevail  in  mili¬ 
tary-  confrontation  in  Korea,  but  the  cost  in  American 
lives  would  result  in  crippling  political  and  military' 
fallout  once  the  guns  fall  silent. 

Cold  Starts,  Tripwires  and  Rational  Actors 

Before  the  Korean  scenario  can  be  effectively 
studied,  three  key  assumptions  demand  examination: 

•  US  forces  will  be  given  minimal  warning  time 
to  prepare  for  a  North  Korean  attack. 

•  US  Forces  in  Korea  represent  a  "tripwire"  de¬ 
signed  to  force  US  participation  in  the  defense  of 
tire  Korean  peninsula. 

•  The  North  Korean  government  is  a  largely  ra¬ 
tional  actor. 

One  of  the  key  elements  that  makes  the  Korean 
MTW  a  worst-case  scenario  is  the  limited  warning 
of  a  North  Korean  attack.  This  "cold  start"  assump¬ 
tion  simply  extrapolates  from  the  Korean  army's 
nearly  constant  state  of  readiness  to  invade  the 
South.  North  Korean  forces  have  been  reported  in 
a  state  of  war  readiness  almost  continuously  in  past 
years.6  Reports  noting  NKPA  exercises  at  a  level 
of  intensify'  not  seen  in  recent  times  clearly  illustrate 
tire  problem  facing  US  Forces  in  Korea.7  Given  el¬ 
evated  readiness  of  tire  NKPA,  US  forces  can  only 
guess  at  which  NKPA  moves  are  feints  and  which 
are  legitimate  precursors  to  an  invasion.  US  plan¬ 
ners  must  assume  that  reaction  time  to  a  NKPA 
buildup  and  attack  will  be  less  than  ideal  even  if  we 
calculate  correctly.  Therefore,  any  responsible  study 
must  approach  a  Korean  MTW  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  a  cold  start. 

Given  the  relative  size  of  the  of  US  ground  con¬ 
tingent  in  Korea,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  2ID  and  its  attachments  constitute  a  tripwire 
defense  in  the  1960s'  NATO  meaning.  Two  key  ideas 
combine  to  invalidate  this  understanding.  First,  no 
strategic  policy  document  currently  available  sug¬ 


gests  that  USFK  constitutes  a  tripwire  defense.  Sec¬ 
ond,  US  planning  frilly  integrates  tire  US  forces  in 
Korea  with  our  South  Korean  allies  in  what  is  hoped 
w'ould  be  an  immediately  successful  defense  against 
a  North  Korean  invasion.  This  political  and  strate¬ 
gic  assumption  of  a  successful  defense  ties  in  with 
an  increasing  belief  in  and  out  of  military-  circles — 
that  the  United  States  must  seize  the  initiative  at  the 
outset  of  a  struggle  and  never  relinquish  it. 

In  discussions  involving  a  North  Korean  attack 
across  the  38th  Parallel  the  most  common  objection 
raised  is  motive.  Many  experts  argue  that  the  likely 
outcome  of  such  an  attack  w  ould  be  disastrous  mili¬ 
tarily  and  politically  for  the  North  Koreans.  While 
the  military'  outcome  would  likely  be  defeat  for  the 
NKPA,  the  conclusion  that  the  NKPA  would  there¬ 
fore  not  attack  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  assump¬ 
tion.  If  published  reports  are  any  indicator,  the 
North  Korean  government  ranks  among  the  most  ir¬ 
rational  in  tire  world  today.8  While  it  is  possible  to 
point  to  tire  relative  peace  that  has  prevailed  since 
1953  as  evidence  of  North  Korean  rationality,  the 
North  Korean  leadership  that  presided  over  this 
peace  has  recently  transitioned,  leaving  the  rational¬ 
ity  issue  very  much  open  to  question.  Military-  plan¬ 
ning  based  on  a  belief  in  rational-actor  theory  rep¬ 
resents  an  acceptable  way  of  doing  business  only 
wfren  one's  opponent  is  clearly  rational,  and  the 
North  Korean  government  largely  fails  this  test. 

Assessing  the  Contributors  to  Success 

Miscalculations  in  significant  areas  could  contribute 
to  ineffective  US  military  performance  should  the  North 
Koreans  attempt  to  unite  tire  peninsula  by  force. 

•  Defensive  Tactical  Doctrine. 

•  Weapon  Systems  Technology. 

•  Air  Power. 

•  Forward  Basing. 

•  Information  Warfare. 

•  Training  and  Doctrine  Development. 

•  Unit  Cohesion. 

US  dominance  in  these  areas  contributed  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  Desert  Storm.  However,  this  article  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  factors  contributing  to  success  in  the 
best-case  scenario  may  be  of  marginal  or  insignifi¬ 
cant  value  in  a  Korean  contingency. 

In  some  cases  using  prior  US  experience  on  the 
Korean  peninsula  serves  as  a  meaningful  benchmark 
in  evaluating  the  military-  capability  to  deal  with  the 
North  Korea  threat.  A  comparative  analysis  of  this 
type  can  be  very'  illuminating  and  where  such  com¬ 
parisons  are  not  relevant,  the  factors  will  be  evalu¬ 
ated  against  the  current  and  future  threat  scenarios 
to  achieve  an  effective  comparison. 
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Korea’s  tranquil  Chorwon 
Valley  below  the  DMZ. 
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The  211)  AOR  sets  astride  the  three  primary  invasion  corridors  from  the  border  to  Seoul 
Consequently,  the  division ’s  ability  to  meet  and  delay  or  defeat  a  North  Korean  advance  will  be 
critical  to  success  in  the  first  days  of  any  Korean  MTW. . . .  Despite  these  improvements, 
2ID  will  likely  not  perform  well  at  the  tactical  level 


US  Defensive  Tactical  Doctrine  in  Focus — The 
2nd  Infantry  Division.  The  course  of  any  Korean 
MTW  would  hinge  largely  upon  2ID's  performance 
in  adversity.  The  2ID  Area  of  Operation  (AOR)  sets 
astride  the  three  primary  invasion  corridors  from  the 
border  to  Seoul.  Consequently,  the  division's  abil¬ 
ity  to  meet  and  delay  or  defeat  a  North  Korean  ad¬ 
vance  will  be  critical  to  success  in  the  first  days  of 
any  Korean  MTW.  It  is  fortunate,  then,  that  the  US 
presence  is  much  more  than  meets  the  eye.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  division's  six  maneuver  battalions, 
USFK  boasts  a  Military  Police  brigade,  a  Combat 


Aviation  brigade,  engineers  and  communication 
units,  numerous  support  assets  and  other  enhance¬ 
ments.9  In  terms  of  material  and  manpower,  the  US 
posture  in  Korea  is  immeasurably  more  robust  than 
the  US  posture  prior  to  hostilities  in  1950. 10 

Despite  these  improvements,  2ID  will  likely  not 
perform  well  at  the  tactical  level.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  manifold,  and  they  include  flawed  defen¬ 
sive  tactical  doctrine  and  inappropriate  weapon  sys¬ 
tem  technologies,  both  overshadowed  by  a  refusal 
to  recognize  the  unpleasant  differences  between  the 
Gulf  War  and  a  Korean  MTW.11 


Parameters 

Desert  Storm 

Korea 

Type  of  Operations 

Offensive,  Mechanized  Opns 

Defensive,  Light  Infantry-Based  Opns 

Operating  Environment 

Open,  Flat  Terrain 

Mountainous,  Restricted  Terrain 

Engagement  Distance 

4000  Meters  (+) 

300-500  Meters(-) 

US  Force  Mix 

80%  Armor— 20%Light 

60%  Armor— 40%Light 

Enemy  Force  Mix 

70%  Armor— 30%Light 

20%  Armor— 80%Light 

Figure  1 .  Desert  Storm  versus  Korean  MTW 
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Despite  these  differences  between  a  Desert  Storm 
MTW  and  a  Korean  MTW,  however,  the  Army 
seems  poised  to  fight  the  Korean  MTW  using  tac¬ 
tics  and  equipment  tailored  to  the  Desert  Storm  sce¬ 
nario  rather  than  the  Korean  MTW.  The  result  can¬ 
not  be  reassuring. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  doctrinal  disconnect  regards 
US  tactical  defensive  doctrine,  which  requires  de¬ 
fense  in  depth  coupled  with  a  symmetric  battlefield 


One  of  the  key  elements  that  makes 
the  Korean  MTW  a  worst-case  scenario  is  the 
limited  warning  of  a  North  Korean  attack. . . . 
Given  elevated  readiness  of  the  NKPA,  US 
forces  can  only  guess  at  which  NKPA 
moves  are  feints  and  which  are  legitimate 
precursors  to  an  invasion. 


approach.  If  the  NKPA  makes  its  long-awaited 
move  south  toward  Seoul,  it  will  choose  one  of  the  three 
primary-  avenues  of  approach  noted  earlier.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  defenders,  the  NKPA  w'ould  not 
meet  a  united  2ID  in  tire  chosen  corridor.  Instead, 
they  would  confront  approximately  20-30  percent 
of  the  division's  combat  power  along  any  one  route, 
tire  other  60-80  percent  distributed  along  the  other 
tw  o  avenues  of  approach.12  In  addition,  the  portion 
of  2ID  in  the  key  corridor  would  then  be  further  di¬ 
luted  by  the  distribution  of  its  combat  assets  along 
the  length  of  this  avenue  as  2ID  develops  what  is 
seen  as  defense  in  depth  as  illustrated  above.  The 
odds  in  this  flawed  defensive  arrangement  greatly 
favor  the  attacker  at  every  point  of  contact.13  Fur¬ 
ther,  this  imbalance  would  not  be  addressed  through 
the  rapid  movement  of  reserves  from  the  less  threat¬ 
ened  corridors  to  the  point  of  maximum  danger.  US 
defensive  doctrine  emphasizes  mobility  among  as¬ 
sets  such  as  artillery  and  attack  helicopters.14  This 
doctrinal  methodology  threatens  defeat  along  the 
primary-  invasion  corridor  while  the  other  two-thirds 
of  the  division's  combat  pow'er  is  rapidly  outflanked 
and  forced  to  withdraw'. 

If  the  division  were  to  save  its  armored  and 
mechanized  assets  for  a  mobile  counterattack,  it 
would  be  even  more  vulnerable.  In  theory7  the  di¬ 
vision  is  more  suited  to  this  role;  60  percent  of  its 
assets  are  heavy  formations  designed  with  mobility 
and  shock  effect  in  mind.  Unfortunately,  these  units 
w'ould  begin  hostilities  in  assembly  areas  within 
range  of  NKPA  artillery.15  The  NKPA  ability  to 
target  easily  divined  US  assembly  areas  for  coun¬ 
terattack  forces  with  thousands  of  artillery7  pieces 
and  multiple  rocket  launchers  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  cause  catastrophic  losses  within  the  first  hours 


of  an  attack.  Ironically,  units  dug  in  along  the  DMZ, 
stand  a  significantly  better  change  of  survival  in  the 
event  of  a  North  Korean  attack. 

Weapon  System  Technologies.  A  second  con¬ 
tributor  to  this  inadequate  tactical  performance  con¬ 
cerns  tactically  inappropriate  weapon  system  tech¬ 
nologies  and  their  employment  by  2ID.  Desert 
Storm  validated  a  variety  of  US  weapon  systems, 
some  of  which  are  dangerously  inappropriate  in  a 
Korean  MTW.  While  many  weapon  systems  pos¬ 
sess  versatility  that  translates  to  effective  perfor¬ 
mance  in  Korea,  other  critical  technologies  do  not. 
An  example  of  this  inappropriateness  is  the  premier 
US  antitank  weapon,  the  TOW  II  antitank  missile 
system,  which  performed  well  in  Desert  Storm, 
achieving  kills  in  excess  of  4,000  meters.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  are  few,  if  any,  4,000  engagement 
ranges  in  Korea,  and  the  TOW  II  would  be  danger¬ 
ously  ineffective  in  this  radically  different  environ¬ 
ment.16  The  anticipated  fielding  of  the  Line  of  Sight 
Anti-Tank  Weapon  (LOSAT),  with  a  10-kilometer 
(km)  engagement  range,  provides  additional  evi¬ 
dence  of  systems  optimized  for  Desert  Stonn  and 
entirely  inappropriate  in  a  Korean  MTW.17 

Tactical  Air  Power  in  Korea.  One  hallmark  of 
the  extremely  successful  Gulf  War  campaign  was 
the  dominant  role  played  by  US  air  power.  The  abil¬ 
ity  to  target  and  significantly  degrade  the  tactical 
combat  capabilities  of  the  Iraqi  ground  forces  led 
to  claims  in  some  circles  that  Air  Force  battlefield 
dominance  will  be  the  decisive  issue  in  any  future 
campaign.18  Indeed,  close  air  support  (CAS)  in  par¬ 
ticular  provides  a  potentially  decisive  differentiation 
between  the  ineffective  Air  Force  role  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Korean  War  and  air  power’s  role  in  a 
future  rematch.  While  US  Air  Force  and  Navy  air¬ 
craft  effectively  interdicted  North  Korean  commu¬ 
nications  and  supplies  in  1950,  Air  Force  and  Navy 
CAS  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Korean  conflict  w'as 
not  effective.  During  the  first  days  of  the  conflict, 
coordination  between  Air  Force  and  Navy  aircraft 
and  ground  personnel  was  extremely  poor,  and 
many  fratricide  incidents  were  reported.19  Despite 
these  problems  both  Air  Force  and  Navy  aircraft 
vigorously  executed  CAS,  though  their  effectiveness 
was  clearly  open  to  debate.20 

Current  US  CAS  coordination  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  early  days  of  Korea.  Air-ground  coordination, 
developed  during  the  Vietnam  War  and  further  re¬ 
fined  during  Desert  Storm ,  has  largely  eliminated 
the  fratricide  issue,  and  ground-attack  aircraft  such 
as  the  A- 10  have  added  a  tremendous  punch  to  the 
air  support  arsenal.  Clearly,  the  development  of  this 
instrument  of  modem  combat  can  provide  defend¬ 
ing  US  forces  in  Korea  a  combat  multiplier  unavail¬ 
able  to  the  members  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  doctrinal  disconnect  regards  US  tactical  defensive  doctrine, 
which  requires  defense  in  depth  coupled  with  a  symmetric  battlefield  approach.  If  the  NKPA  makes 
its  long-awaited  move  south  toward  Seoul,  it  would  not  meet  a  united  2W  in  the  chosen  corridor. 
Instead,  they  would  confront  approximately  20-30 percent  of  the  division ’s  combat  power  (dong  any 
one  route. . . .  Moreover,  the  division  would  receive  very  little  CAS  during  the  opening 

hours  and  days  of  a  Korean  conflict. 


in  July  1950.  Most  important.  US  Anny  defensive 
tactical  doctrine  depends  heavily  on  assets  such  as 
CAS,  and  this  support  is  rightly  seen  as  vital  to 
2ID's  survival.21 

Given  the  criticality  of  CAS  to  2ID's  mission,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  division  would  receive  very 
little  CAS  during  the  opening  hours  and  days  of  a 
Korean  conflict.  Several  factors  explain  this  seem¬ 
ing  contradiction.  First,  as  Edward  Luttwak  has  ar¬ 
gued.  North  Korea,  with  over  18,000  air  defense 
weapons,  presents  an  environment  too  lethal  for  US 
aircraft.22  DOD  doctrine  lends  credence  to  this  line 
of  reasoning,  noting  that  suppression  of  enemy  air 
defense  and  air  superiority  must  be  achieved  before 
CAS  can  be  executed:  still,  suppressing  18,000 
NPKA  weapons  would  be  a  time-consuming  and 
perhaps  impossible  task.23  Finally,  if  one  assumes  that 
the  US  Air  Force  and  Navy  aircraft  have  been  al¬ 
lotted  the  air  superiority  and  battlefield  air  interdic¬ 
tion  (BAI)  missions,  the  CAS  assignment  falls  by  de¬ 
fault  to  the  South  Korean  air  force.24  Since  most  South 


Korean  aircraft  are  largely  unsuited  to  the  CAS  role, 
the  result  is  almost  no  CAS  for  the  2ID  in  the  ini¬ 
tial  days  and  perhaps  weeks  of  the  conflict.25 

Forward  Basing.  Another  MTW  tenet  to 
emerge  from  the  Gulf  War  is  the  vital  role  of  for¬ 
ward-based  troops  and  equipment  in  US  military  re¬ 
sponse  time.  Forward  basing  allowed  rapidly  mov¬ 
ing  troops  from  US  Army  Europe  to  Southwest  Asia 
and  using  pre-positioned  supplies  and  equipment 
from  Diego  Garcia  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Both  of 
these  advantages  enabled  the  United  States  to  place 
far  more  combat  capability  on  the  ground  in  South¬ 
west  Asia  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
The  successful  use  of  forward-based  troops,  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  during  Desert  Storm  cemented 
the  concept  in  US  strategic  planning. 

However,  forward  basing  is  not  without  risk. 
Dangers  range  from  the  loss  of  basing  rights  to  pre¬ 
emptive  strikes  by  the  very  enemy  these  assets  are 
designed  to  deter.  Forward-based  forces  must  be 
placed  so  that  they  are  able  to  respond  quickly  in 
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an  MTW.  but  not  vulnerable  to  a  preemptive  strike. 
Unfortunately,  2ID  violates  this  fundamental  for¬ 
ward-basing  tenet,  placing  its  units  within  range  of 
North  Korean  130mm  and  170mm  guns. 

In  this  case,  while  basing  2ID  seemingly  repre¬ 
sents  the  ultimate  in  reaction  capability,  it  would 
actually  produce  in  heavy  initial  losses  for  these 
troops  in  an  MTW.  This  setback  would  have  po¬ 
litical  as  well  as  military'  dimensions;  the  public 
measures  victory  or  defeat  in  any  MTW's  initial 


Nornud  US  military  tours  of  duty 
range from  two  to  three  years,  ami  some  military 
experts  feel  that  even  this  time  interval  is 
inadequate  to  develop  long-term  unit  cohesion, 
...  In  Korea,  positional  turnover  —  the 
turnover  in  terms  of  assigned  responsibilities  — 
approaches  125 percent  annually. . . . 
Ironically,  the  annual  turnover  of  43  percent 
among  Japan-based  personnel  in  1950  was 
considered  a  “ high  ”  rate. 


stage  by  the  number  of  casualties  suffered.  The 
2ID's  proximity  to  the  North  Korean  border, 
coupled  with  its  static  defensive  arrangement  and 
the  NKPA's  knowledge  of  2ID  battle  positions  com¬ 
bine  to  virtually  guarantee  heavy  US  casualties  in 
tire  first  hours  of  such  a  conflict.  It  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  irony  that  US  Japan-based  units  in  1950 
were  far  more  appropriately  placed  to  respond  to  a 
Korean  MTW  than  are  present  day  formations.26  In 
short,  forward  basing  that  was  effective  in  Desert 
Storm  can  be  significantly  less  advantageous  when 
inappropriately  applied  in  other  MTW  scenarios. 

Information  Warfare.  Winning  the  information 
war  is  viewed  by  the  US  military'  as  key  to  success 
on  future  battlefields.27  A  significant  portion  of  this 
new  conventional  wisdom  stems  from  Desert  Storm, 
where  US  dominance  of  Iraqi  command  and  control 
(C2)  information  systems  effectively  paralyzed  the 
enemy.  This  information  dominance  depends  on 
two  key  ideas:  degrading  or  eliminating  the  enemy's 
C2  capability,  and  developing  perfect  or  near-per¬ 
fect  information  regarding  the  enemy's  physical  lo¬ 
cation  and  relative  combat  power.  Unfortunately, 
neither  of  these  factors  will  play  an  important,  much 
less  vital,  role  in  a  North  Korean  scenario. 

Information  w  arfare  assumes  that  any  future  ad¬ 
versary  will  use  many  of  the  modem  high-tech 
means  of  communication  seen  during  the  Gulf  War. 
US  dominance  in  high-tech  C2  (and  tire  ability  to 
interdict  enemy  C2  capabilities)  will  then  act  to  para¬ 
lyze  the  enemy.28  Unfortunately,  the  NKPA  relies 
primarily  on  simple,  low-tech  forms  of  C2,  includ¬ 
ing  antiquated  field  telephones  (land  lines)  and  bi¬ 


cycle  or  motorcycle  couriers.  In  other  words,  very 
few  of  the  forms  of  communication  targeted  by  US 
infonnation  warfare  doctrine  exist  to  be  interrupted. 
Secondly,  US  information  warfare  assumes  that  the 
enemy  will  attempt  near  real-time  C2  of  forces  mov¬ 
ing  into  South  Korea.  Unfortunately,  the  scenario 
faced  by  the  North  Koreans  is  one  that  they  have 
faced  and  planned  for  since  the  end  of  the  Korean 
War.  The  planning  for  this  simple,  one-dimensional 
scenario  has  been  in  place  for  nearly  45  years.  Thus, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  communications  that  infor¬ 
mation  warfare  is  designed  to  interdict  were  passed 
years,  even  decades  ago.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  current  US  emphasis  upon  information  warfare 
in  the  C2  realm  will  play  a  limited  or  nonexistent 
role  in  the  opening  stages  of  a  Korean  MTW. 

The  second  tenet  of  information  warfare,  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  perfect  intelligence,  also  runs  into  difficulty 
in  the  Korean  scenario.  In  Desert  Storm,  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  develop  high-fidelity'  infonnation  regarding  the 
enemy  strength  and  dispositions  w'as  instrumental 
in  destroying  huge  amounts  of  Iraqi  equipment  with 
limited  US  losses.  This  tenet  of  information  war¬ 
fare  strategy'  implies  that  US  targeting  and  delivery 
capabilities  will  lead  to  the  enemy's  defeat  with  little 
or  no  loss  of  American  lives. 

Unfortunately,  this  concept  overlooks  an  impor¬ 
tant  component  in  a  Korean  MTW  by  assuming  that 
once  the  necessary7  information  is  derived,  the  ca¬ 
pability  will  exist  to  act  effectively  upon  the  infor¬ 
mation.  This  is  generally  not  the  case  in  Korea.  The 
North  Koreans  have  spent  the  decades  since  the 
1953  cease-fire  digging  in  their  combat  assets  to  an 
extent  not  seen  in  world  history  (except  in  Switzer¬ 
land  perhaps).  Much  of  North  Korea's  heavy7  artil¬ 
lery  and  most  of  its  troops  and  equipment  are  not 
only  dug  in,  but  revetted  in  mountain  caves  as  well.29 
Again,  the  ability  to  determine  the  exact  location  of 
tire  enemy  is  only  useful  if  one  retains  the  ability  to 
act  effectively  on  the  information.  US  intelligence 
capability  can  almost  certainly  point  to  the  location 
of  every  cave-reveted  North  Korean  heavy7  artillery 
battery7  that  can  range  the  2ID.  Unfortunately,  no 
weapon  in  the  US  conventional  inventory  can  ef¬ 
fectively  attack  these  positions.30 

A  critical  component  in  any  military7  calculus  is 
the  ability  to  field  a  military7  force  with  the  capable 
of  defeating  the  appropriate  threat.  The  US  mili¬ 
tary7  has  determined  that  the  threat  will  hopefully 
take  the  form  of  a  second  Desert  Storm  enemy  and 
has  tailored  its  training  accordingly.  The  primary7 
components  that  make  up  the  Army's  training  sys¬ 
tem  are  the  Combat  Training  Centers  and  the  Anny 
Battle  Lab  System. 

Training  and  Doctrine  Development.  The  three 
Combat  Training  Centers  (CTCs)  represent  the  heart 
of  the  Army's  current  battle  training  system.  They  in- 
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elude  the  Combat  Maneuver  Training  Center  (CMTC) 
in  Hohenfels,  Germany,  the  Joint  Readiness  Train¬ 
ing  Center  (JRTC)  in  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  and  the 
National  Training  Center  (NTC)  in  Fort  Irwin,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  These  three  training  centers  employ 
state-of-the-art  instrumented  ranges  and  MILES 
equipment  to  provide  maneuver  units  the  most  re¬ 
alistic  training  ever  seen  short  of  actual  combat. 

Unfortunately,  while  these  CTCs  are  perfectly  tai¬ 
lored  for  combat  in  many  cases,  they  are  not  focused 
on  tire  Korean  scenario.  One  of  the  many  reasons 
stands  out  above  the  rest — lack  of  appropriate 
mountainous  terrain.  There  is  essentially  no  moun¬ 
tainous  terrain  in  any  of  the  three  CTCs.  Ironically, 
the  only  exception,  the  Tiefort  Range  at  the  National 
Training  Center,  is  off  limits  for  training.31  This  lack 
of  effective  terrain  is  a  mundane  but  crucial  part  of 
the  problem;  as  T.R.  Fehrenbach  noted,  "The  NKPA 
ran  through  the  valleys  stolidly,  and  bounded  up  the 
ridges  like  rabbits;  drey  had  been  doing  it  all  their 
lives  .  .  .  again  and  again,  officers  were  simply  not 
able  to  organize  attacks  against  the  enfilading  hills 
to  clear  the  way.”32 

Further,  although  the  CMTC  possesses  extensive 
quantities  of  rugged  terrain  (although  the  greatest 
elevation  differential  is  approximately  200  meters), 
little  attention  is  paid  to  moving  through  and  fight¬ 
ing  over  this  terrain.  Instead,  maneuver  is  conducted 
almost  exclusively  in  the  limited  clear  areas  that  fil¬ 
ter  through  the  terrain.33  The  inherent  assumption 
is  that  no  enemy  would  eschew  the  open  terrain  in 
favor  of  the  hills.  This  lack  of  interest  in  mountain 
warfare  clearly  manifests  itself  in  the  composition 
of  2ID  forces;  with  two  light  infantry'  battalions,  less 
than  40  percent  of  2ID  is  capable  of  fighting  in 
mountainous  terrain.  By  way  of  comparison,  over 
80  percent  of  the  NKPA  is  composed  of  light  in¬ 
fantry.34  The  general  inapplicability  of  the  CTCs  to 
the  Korean  environment  largely  nullifies  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  US  training  for  the  MTW  most  likely 
to  face  US  ground  forces. 

The  Army  Battle  Lab  System  is  the  central  com¬ 
ponent  in  the  Army's  attempt  to  determine  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  modem  warfare.35  This  collection  of  labo¬ 
ratories  has  been  charged  with  divining  the  future 
nature  of  combat  and  developing  and  implement¬ 
ing  appropriate  doctrine.  As  a  key  facet  in  this  de¬ 
velopment  and  implementation  process,  distributed, 
interactive  and  virtual  simulations  help  to  forecast 
and  prepare  for  future  conflict  to  a  degree  never 
before  envisioned. 

Unfortunately,  these  laboratories  suffer  from  a 
lack  of  focus  on  specific  MTW  characteristics  that 
largely  prevent  them  from  providing  directed  inno¬ 
vations  that  might  enhance  the  performance  of  units 
such  as  the  2ID  in  a  specific  contingency.  As  an 
example,  the  Dismounted  Battle  Lab  at  tire  home 


of  the  infantry'.  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  focuses  on 
night  fighting,  target  acquisition,  enhanced  lethal¬ 
ity  and  improved  survivability.36  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  direct,  application-oriented  link  between 
these  focuses  and  potential  MTW  environments  like 


The  rationality  issue  very  much  open 
to  question.  Military v planning  based  on  a  belief 
in  rational-actor  theory  represents  an  acceptable 
way  of  doing  business  only  when  one’s  oppo¬ 
nent  is  clearly  rational,  and  the  North  Korean 
government  largely  fails  this  test 


Korea.  Thus,  while  the  attempt  to  determine  the 
future  of  warfare  is  vital,  an  approach  that  focuses 
outwardly — on  likely  adversaries  and  likely  oper¬ 
ating  environments — is  also  essential. 

Cohesion.  Unit  cohesion  represents  a  vital  as¬ 
pect  of  any  army's  capability7  to  perfonn  effectively 
in  combat.  Cohesion  most  often  directly  reflects  the 
amount  of  time  that  a  unit  works  and  trains  together 
before  entering  combat.  US  military7  leaders  rec¬ 
ognized  this  vital  component  in  their  decision  to 
freeze  all  personnel  in  place  for  the  six  months  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  ground  attack  during  the  Gulf  War.37 
General  Norman  Schwartzkopf  also  understood  this 
requirement,  as  shown  when  he  rapidly  dismantled 
his  staff  s  plan  for  rotating  individuals  in  time  peri¬ 
ods  as  short  as  six  months.38  Additionally,  the  di¬ 
sastrous  personnel  rotation  policies  during  Vietnam 
remain  in  the  Army's  collective  memory. 

Given  this  frame  of  reference,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  nowhere  in  tire  US  Army  today  are  rota¬ 
tion  times  shorter  than  in  Korea.  Normal  US  mili¬ 
tary7  tours  of  duty7  range  from  two  to  three  years,  and 
some  military7  experts  feel  that  even  this  time  inter¬ 
val  is  inadequate  to  develop  long-term  unit  cohe¬ 
sion.39  Current  policy  requires  that  ’virtually  all  per¬ 
sonnel  rotate  out  of  Korea  after  12  months.40  Worse, 
positional  turnover — the  turnover  in  terms  of  as¬ 
signed  responsibilities — approaches  125  percent 
annually.41  In  contrast,  US  personnel  serving  in  the 
US  Far  East  Command  in  1950  served  between  one 
and  three  years.  Those  US  personnel  accompanied 
on  their  tours  of  duty  were  assigned  for  three  years, 
and  though  exact  data  is  lacking,  personnel  stationed 
in  Japan  during  this  time  noted  that  many  officers 
and  senior  noncommissioned  officers  opted  for  the 
longer  stay.42  Ironically,  one  source  notes  that  an¬ 
nual  turnover  among  Japan-based  personnel  in  1950 
was  43  percent — a  "high”  rate  the  author  blames 
for  tire  unit's  poor  showing  in  the  first  days  of  the 
Korean  conflict.43  Given  that  unit  cohesion  is 
largely  a  function  of  personnel  working  together 
over  time,  the  much-maligned  divisions  stationed  in 
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Japan  in  1950  arguably  retained  greater  cohesion 
than  2ID  does  almost  50  years  later. 

While  the  US  military  's  failure  to  orient  its  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  most  likely  MTW  is  lamentable  as  well 
as  potentially  disastrous,  it  need  not  be  a  permanent 
condition.  The  US  military  's  ability  to  adapt  to  a 
rapidly  changing  environment  is  well  established. 
The  well-directed  emphasis  on  realistic  training  and 
modem  equipment  has  produced  an  unrivaled  mili¬ 
tary7  capability7.  If  these  facilities  are  provided  proper 
direction,  the  existence  of  the  Army's  Battle  Lab 
system  can  provide  an  unparalleled  test  bed  devel¬ 
oping  effective  tactics  and  technologies.  These  fac¬ 
tors,  coupled  with  the  continuing  efforts  to  avoid  a 
"hollow"  Army,  mean  that  the  current  disconnect 
is  eminently  fixable. 

Potential  fixes  particular  to  the  Korean  MTW  are 
also  close  at  hand.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  much 
needed  relocation  of  2ID  to  a  location  south  of  Seoul. 
Surprisingly7,  the  primary  reason  why  this  has  not  been 
done  already  is  financial  rather  than  political.  Sugges¬ 
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What  We 
Haven’t  Learned 


Captain  Robert  Bateman,  US  Army 


EARLY  SLIMMER  1950  marked  ail  unneces¬ 
sary  nadir  for  the  professionals  of  the  US 
Army.  Following  World  War  IE  the  United  States 
once  again  disarmed  to  a  degree  far  below  the  level 
of  force  that  it  expected  to  be  able  to  project.  The 
Army  maintained  10  understrength  divisions,  four 
in  Japan,  one  in  Germany  and  the  remaining  five  in 
tlie  Continental  United  States  (CONUS).1  Despite 
file  fact  that  this  phenomenon  had  already  occurred 
twice  in  the  past  50  years.  Army  doctrine  did  not 
acknowledge  the  realities  of  congressionally  im¬ 
posed  force  structure.2 

Doctrine  is  the  core  of  a  military'  institution,  yet 
doctrine  is  only  half  the  solution.  The  US  Army  has 
demonstrated  an  incredible  capacity  to  create  doc¬ 
trine  that  it  cannot  execute.  We  develop  complex 
doctrine  that  requires  trained  and  cohesive  units,  but 
we  have  repeatedly  failed  our  soldiers  by  commit¬ 
ting  them  to  combat  without  one  component  or  the 
other.  We  are  all  comfortable  with  our  various  defi¬ 
nitions  of  "trained.”  Numerous  Army  regulations 
and  divisional  training  publications  established  stan¬ 
dards  that  individuals  and  units  must  meet  to  earn 
file  rating  "trained.”  The  same  cannot  be  said  for 
the  tenn.  or  even  the  concept,  of  cohesion. 

The  capstone  doctrinal  manual  of  the  Army,  Field 
Manual  (FM)  100-5,  Operations ,  and  the  primary' 
leadership  manual.  FM  22-100,  Army  Leadership , 
do  not  even  define  the  tenn  cohesion  or  use  it  in  the 
context  of  their  historical  examples.  Should  this 
concern  professional  leaders? 

On  25  June  1950,  eight  divisions  of  the  North 
Korean  army  rolled  across  the  border  at  the  38th 
parallel,  invading  our  allies  and  prompting  the 
United  States  to  intervene  to  contain  communism. 
Among  the  US  units  that  went  ashore  in  the  first 

The  views  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the  author  and  do  not 
purport  to  reflect  the  position  of  the  Department  of  the  Army;  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  or  any  other  government  office  or  agency. — Editor 


For  the  past  century,  doctrine  has 
been  mitten  with  the  presupposition  that  the 
implementing  units  are  fully  trained,  nmnned 
and  equipped  Personnel  policies,  however, 
operated  contrary  to  the  doctrine. . . .  The  fault 
often  lies  at  many  echelons,  and  because  of  this 
the  blame  maybe  diffused  It  is  the  Army 
overall,  however,  that  is  at  fault  for  allowing 
personnel  policies  that  destroy  cohesion  and 
committing  ml  hoc  units  to  combat 


weeks  of  combat  was  the  2d  Battalion,  7th  Cavalry 
of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division.  Its  soldiers  were  un¬ 
prepared  for  combat.3  In  this  they  were  not  alone. 
The  dissolution  of  2/7  Cavalry  on  their  second  night 
in  combat  was  a  phenomenon  repeated  by  numer¬ 
ous  American  units  in  the  early  days  of  the  Korean 
War.  Starting  with  the  now-famous  Task  Force 
Smith  and  ending,  largely,  with  file  “stand  or  die” 
order  in  file  Pusan  Perimeter  along  the  Naktong, 
American  units  broke  and  ran  more  often  than  we 
are  comfortable  remembering  today.  What  lessons 
have  we  learned  from  this? 

The  Army  has,  for  the  past  century,  written  doc¬ 
trine  with  the  presupposition  that  the  implementing 
units  are  fully  trained,  manned  and  equipped.  Per¬ 
sonnel  policies,  however,  operated  contrary'  to  the 
doctrine.4  Committing  tactical  units  to  combat  at 
anything  but  full  strength  with  a  trained  and  cohe¬ 
sive  leadership  team  at  the  helm  is  irresponsible  and 
dangerous.  As  any  professional  would  readily  agree, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  committing  men  unfamiliar 
with  one  another  to  combat.  Cohesion  is  a  relatively 
new  term  used  to  describe  an  ancient  concept.5  It 
is  the  cement  that  holds  units  together.  Sending 
men  into  combat  without  this  factor  is  negligence. 
The  fault,  however,  often  lies  at  many  echelons,  and 
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Soldiers  from  the  3d  Infantry  Division 
take  refuge  from  Chinese  mortar  fire, 
13  February  1951. 


Combat  is  terrifying.  Combat  with  strangers  is  even  more  nerve-wracking. 

Men  transmit  their  messages,  building  upon  one  another’s  fears  even  in  the  absence  of  visible 
e\’idence  suggesting  the  cause  for  fear  is  valid  Without  some  force  to  maintain  the  unit  as  a 
viable  combat  element,  it  descends  into  chaos  and  suffers  defeat. 


because  of  this,  the  blame  may  be  diffused.  The 
Army  overall,  however,  is  at  fault  for  allowing  per¬ 
sonnel  policies  that  destroy  cohesion  and  commit¬ 
ting  ad  hoc  units  to  combat. 

This  article  addresses  the  interrelationship  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  Armywide  personnel  policies  in  the  peri¬ 
ods  before  combat  in  both  Korea  and  Vietnam.  The 
central  thesis  here  is  that  the  Army  has  twice  failed 
to  match  its  doctrinal  assumptions  with  the  realities 
of  the  military'  force  that  exists  in  peacetime.  In  this 
developing  age  of  limited,  come-as-you-are  w'ars, 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  the  effects  that 
Armywide  manpower  policies  have  on  our  units. 
Few'  dispute  the  claim  that  the  luxury  of  the  buildup 
and  training  period  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
had  prior  to  Desert  Storm  w'as  an  anomaly.  Politi¬ 
cal  and  social  pressures  place  greater  and  greater 
pressures  upon  the  military'  to  execute  perfect  tacti¬ 
cal  operations.  We  will  not  accomplish  them  in  the 
next  war  if  we  maintain  the  current  trajectory.  In 
the  future  we  must  have  tactical  units  trained  and 
prepared  at  the  outset,  not  after  they  relearn  the  les¬ 
sons  their  grandfathers  w'rote  in  blood. 

Lessons  Written  in  Blood 

One  of  the  great  dangers  in  using  military'  history 
to  derive  specific  “lessons  learned'’  is  the  potential 
for  abuse.  Samuel  Clemens  once  said  of  statistics 
that  there  are  “lies,  damned  lies,  and  statistics.” 
Much  the  same  could  be  said  of  “military'  utilitar¬ 


ian”  military'  history.6  With  sufficient  research, 
nearly  any  proposition  or  position  may  be  defended 
or  advanced  with  an  appropriate  example  from  his¬ 
tory.  Good  history  tells  the  story  and  allows  the 
facts  to  speak  for  themselves. 

These,  then,  are  the  facts. 

On  24  July  1950,  the  day  that  it  arrived  on  the  front 
lines  in  Korea,  the  7th  Cavalry  '  Regiment  w'as  more  than 
30-percent  understrength  from  its  doctrinal  Table  of 
Organization.  As  in  most  regiments,  there  were  only 
two  of  the  three  authorized  battalions  actually  on 
hand.7  On  the  night  of  25  luly  1950,  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  begin  a  series  of  retrograde  move¬ 
ments.  The  2d  Battalion  was  in  contact  at  the  time 
and  on  the  morning  of  26  luly  1950  reported  one 
dead,  six  w'ounded  and  more  than  199  missing.8 

The  narrative  recorded  by  a  participant  in  a  post¬ 
war  history  of  the  regiment  is  characteristically 
vague  about  the  events  surrounding  the  first  com¬ 
bat  by  the  battalion. 

"During  the  withdrawal  that  followed,  the  2d  Bat¬ 
talion  was  imder  continuous  attack.  The  unit  be¬ 
came  scattered,  and  out  of  communications  with 
each  other;  many  platoons  did  not  receive  the  or¬ 
der  to  withdraw',  and  general  chaos  and  confusion 
resulted  as  enemy  tanks  and  ’refugees'  began  fir¬ 
ing  wildly  from  the  road  leading  to  the  rear.”9 

The  next  morning  Captain  Melvin  Chandler,  the 
commander  of  H  Company,  assembled  a  provisional 
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It  is  the  crew-served  weapons  that  seed  the  image.  Six  60mm  mortars  and  14  machineguns 
were  abandoned,  not  by  individuals,  but  by  groups  of  men  IfSL.A.  Marshall,  for  (dl  his faults,  ever 
got  anything  straight,  it  was  probably  his  observation  that  crew-served  weapons  tend  to  stand  fast 
longest  and fight  hardest  because  of  the  mutual  psychological  support  of  working  in  a  small  team 
tends  to  allow  crew-served  weapons  to  withstand  the  battering  effects  of  fear. 


A  .30  caliber  machinegun  crew  keeps 
a  wary  eye  for  North  Korean  activity 
in  the  Ch'unch’on  area. 


force  from  the  stragglers  and  established  a  defense 
farther  to  the  south.  His  efforts  collected  approxi¬ 
mately  300  soldiers  moving  to  the  rear.  He  then  led 
a  patrol  north  to  recover  what  materiel  they  could 
between  the  current  US  lines  and  the  lines  of  the 
North  Koreans.10 

More  facts:  On  the  night  of  26  July  1950,  the  2d 
Battalion,  7th  Cavalry7  lost  the  following  equipment: 
One  switchboard,  one  emergency  lighting  unit,  14 
machineguns,  9  radios.  120  M-l  rifles,  26  carbines,  7 
Browning  Automatic  Rifles,  6  60mm  mortars.11 

We  now'  have  two  elements  of  fact  to  build  a  his¬ 
torical  account.  History  is  the  product  of  men  sit¬ 
ting  in  clean,  safe  offices,  years  after  the  facts  oc¬ 
curred,  attempting  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  Reading 
between  the  lines  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discern  that  this  was  a  rout.  The  evidence  is  avail¬ 
able  in  numerous  personal  accounts  not  cited  here; 
for  our  purposes,  allowing  the  facts  to  speak  for 
themselves  is  enough. 

To  begin  with,  we  know'  that  the  battalion  had  not 
occupied  a  defensive  position  for  very  long  before 
tire  "bug  out."  Switchboards  and  land-line  commu¬ 
nications  were  therefore  probably  not  yet  in  place 


below'  the  battalion  level.  Nor  was  it  likely  that  light 
sets  were  yet  established  in  company  positions.  That 
these  items  were  lost  suggests  that  all  w'as  not  w'ell  even 
at  the  battalion  headquarters.  That  is  bad  enough, 
but  at  the  company  and  platoon  levels,  nine  radios 
were  lost.  Only  officers  communicated  by  radio. 
However,  even  though  the  radios  were  carried  by 
radio-telephone  operators  (RTO),  that  nine  of  them 
were  lost  points  to  rather  complete  unit  disintegra¬ 
tion.  In  effect,  if  the  officers  could  not  (or  would 
not)  maintain  discipline  in  their  immediate  per¬ 
sonal  vicinity  (RTOs  in  the  infantry7  are  never  far 
from  their  officers),  we  begin  to  see  a  picture  in 
which  it  was  every  man  for  himself  in  a  desper¬ 
ate  surge  to  the  rear. 

The  image  of  desperation  solidifies  with  the  cold 
fact  that  153  individual  weapons — rifles,  carbines 
and  Browning  Automatic  Rifles  (BARs)  were  re¬ 
ported  lost.  These  were  discarded,  almost  cer¬ 
tainly,  by  men  gripped  with  panic.  It  is  the  crew- 
served  weapons,  however,  that  seal  the  image.  Six 
60mm  mortars  and  14  machineguns  were  aban¬ 
doned,  not  by  individuals,  but  by  groups  of  men. 
If  S.L.A.  Marshall,  for  all  his  faults,  ever  got  any- 
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thing  straight,  it  was  probably  his  observation  that 
crew-served  weapons  tend  to  stand  fast  longest  and 
fight  hardest.  According  to  Marshall,  and  many 
who  have  validated  his  initial  observations  since 
then,  the  mutual  psychological  support  of  working 
in  a  small  team  tends  to  allow  crew-served  weap- 


The  bureaucratic  Army  system  dictated 
when  individuals  should  command  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual,  and  leaders  were 
replaced  and  switched  according  to  personnel 
regulations.  We  nmy  take  this  as  a  given  today: 
command  rotations  regardless  of  the  situation 
and  high  personnel  turbulence  in  peacetime  are 
now  standard  American  practices 


ons  to  withstand  the  battering  effects  of  fear  better 
than  most.12  The  lost  weapons,  the  300  men  "col¬ 
lected"  by  Chandler  and  the  lost  communications 
gear  all  contribute  to  a  panorama  of  disintegrating 
control  and  small-unit  cohesion.  Poor  communica¬ 
tions.  the  fact  that  some  elements  of  the  battalion 
were  in  limited  contact  with  the  enemy  and  the  ru¬ 
mors  of  defeat  in  other  sectors  combined  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  system  of  discipline  and  organization. 

Any  number  of  causes  could  be  paraded  forth,  but 
the  facts  suggest  that  on  the  night  of  25  July  1950, 
the  7th  Cavalry  lost  what  little  cohesion  it  had  and 
turned  into  a  mob.  This  mob  then  further  broke 
down  into  individuals  who  dispersed,  escaping  as 
best  they  could  townrd  friendly  lines.  What  caused 
the  disintegration  of  2/7  Cavalry  ? 

The  Loss  of  Cohesion 

While  the  analogy7  may  overreach  somewhat,  one 
author  recently  suggested  that  fear  is  communicable 
in  military7  units  much  as  force  is  transmitted  in  the 
obscure  field  of  granular  physics:  men  react  to  one 
another's  emotions.13  Combat  is  terrifying.  Combat 
with  strangers  is  even  more  nerve-wTacking.  Men 
transmit  their  messages,  building  upon  one  another's 
fears  even  in  the  absence  of  visible  evidence  sug¬ 
gesting  the  cause  for  fear  is  valid.  Without  some 
force  to  maintain  the  unit  as  a  viable  combat  ele¬ 
ment,  it  descends  into  chaos  and  suffers  defeat. 

Military7  historian  and  sociologist  Bruce  Watson 
explains  how'  military7  units  lose  their  cohesion  in  a 
somewhat  more  systematic  way  in  his  book  When 
Soldiers  Quit,  Studies  in  Military’  Disintegration. 
Watson  suggests  that  disintegration,  from  military7 
unit  to  crowd,  will  occur  when  the  following  con¬ 
ditions  exist.  First,  he  suggests  that  there  must  be  a 


failure  in  leadership.  Next,  the  soldiers'  primary7 
groups  collapse  and  become  alienated  from  the  in¬ 
stitutional  objectives  of  the  military7.  Finally,  when 
the  primary7  groups  become  desperate  because  they 
believe  that  there  is  no  way  to  improve  their  condi¬ 
tion  within  the  boundaries  of  the  normal  organiza¬ 
tional  system,  the  situation  is  ripe  for  the  loss  of  for¬ 
mal  and  approved  cohesion.14 

Watson  is  right.  What  happened  to  the  2d  Bat¬ 
talion,  7th  Cavalry7,  and  indeed  much  of  the  1st  Cav¬ 
alry7  and  24th  Infantry  Divisions,  during  those  first 
desperate  days  in  Korea  was  something  very  similar. 
Despite  the  fact  that  several  historians  have  begun 
the  process  of  "rehabilitating"  the  reputation  of  Task 
Force  Smith ,  the  lead  element  of  the  24th  Infantry- 
Division,  the  fact  remains  that  TF  Smith ,  like  the 
other  battalions  of  the  first  divisions  committed,  dis¬ 
solved  after  it  was  ordered  to  withdraw.15 

Our  doctrine  was  not  structured  to  support  the 
reality  of  the  conditions  faced  by  our  forces.  The 
most  recent  edition  of  the  Army's  capstone  doctrine, 
Field  Service  Regulation  1949,  was  generally  just 
an  update  of  the  1941  edition.  It  stressed  infantry- 
operations  at  the  core  of  Army  operations  and  the 
importance  of  combined  arms  in  all  situations,  but 
it  did  not  address  the  importance  of  unit  cohesion 
or  solidarity.16  Doctrine  did  not  match  the  reality 
of  understrength,  undertrained  units. 

How  do  we  ensure  that  our  troops  do  not  fold 
when  placed  in  situations  such  as  that  faced  in  the 
summer  of  1950?  Since  it  appears  that  we  may 
again  travel  a  similar  trail,  and  we  have  not  matched 
our  doctrine  to  our  diminishing  resources,  have  we 
really  demonstrated  the  capacity7  to  leam,  to  develop 
wisdom  from  our  collective  mistakes? 

In  1963  T.R.  Fehrenbach  published  his  classic 
work  on  the  Korean  War,  This  Kind  of  War.  The 
first  several  chapters  read  as  a  study  in  military7  un¬ 
preparedness.  Fehrenbach  was  a  retired  Army  of¬ 
ficer  waiting  history  with  a  purpose.  He  did  not  want 
to  see  untrained  and  understrength  American  units 
committed  to  combat  again.  In  the  summer  of  1965, 
less  than  two  years  after  the  publication  of  This  Kind 
of  War ,  the  United  States  sent  large  formations  of 
soldiers  in  harm's  way  again.  The  lead  element  for 
the  Army  w'as,  once  again,  the  1st  Cavalry7  Division. 
One  battalion  in  that  division  was  decimated  in  its  first 
major  engagement  just  a  few'  months  later.  Once  again, 
2-7  Cavalry7  would  suffer  the  effects  of  the  split  between 
Army  doctrine  and  Army  policy,  this  time  in  the  tall 
grass  of  a  place  known  as  LZ  Albany.17 

Things  were  generally  better  for  the  1st  Cavalry 
that  summer.  They  had  recently  completed  exten¬ 
sive  testing  of  the  new'  air  assault  concept  and  most 
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doctrine  and  Army  policy,  this  time  in  the  tall  grass  of  a  place  known  as  LZ  Albany. 


battalions  were  highly  trained  as  a  result  of  this  pro¬ 
cess.  Unfortunately,  one  battalion  was  not.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  training  and  evaluation  pro¬ 
cess,  the  unit  that  would  be  reflagged  as  the  2d 
Battalion,  7th  Cavalry  had  been  the  opposing  force 
(OPFOR)  for  the  division  during  the  experiment 
phase  and  manned  at  less  than  50  percent  in  soldiers 
and  leaders.18  Besides  the  OPFOR  role,  it  also  filled 
many  of  the  division  guard  and  detail  requirements. 
This  battalion  was  not  ready  for  combat.  In  order 
to  collect  the  requisite  leadership,  the  battalion  com¬ 
mander  and  command  sergeant  major  ran  a  drag¬ 
net  across  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  for  the  30  days 
available  between  notification  and  deployment.  The 
battalion  deployed  with  approximately  70-75  per¬ 
cent  of  its  authorized  personnel  and  conducted  only 
one  ''familiarization  ride'’  in  a  helicopter.  More  than 
50  percent  of  the  leaders  had  joined  the  unit  in  the 
preceding  30  days.19  Added  to  this  chaos  were  re¬ 
strictions  on  which  soldiers  were  even  eligible  for 
deployment  based  upon  various  factors  of  time  in 
service  and  the  ends  of  their  enlistment  contracts. 
There  was  no  “stop-loss"  for  the  7th  Cavalry  that 


year — nor  for  entire  the  Army  throughout  the  war. 

In  November  1965  this  same  battalion  partici¬ 
pated  in  Operation  Silver  Bayonet  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam.  Deployed  just  three  months  ear¬ 
lier,  this  was  its  first  major  combat  operation — just 
days  after  the  battalion  had  changed  command. 
Now  an  untried  unit,  with  most  of  the  leadership 
barely  familiar  with  the  soldiers  (who  were  often 
new  to  the  battalion  themselves),  had  new  leader¬ 
ship  at  the  top  as  well.  The  bureaucratic  Army  sys¬ 
tem  dictated  when  individuals  should  command  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  needs  of  the  individual,  and  leaders 
were  replaced  and  switched  according  to  personnel 
regulations.  We  may  take  this  as  a  given  today: 
command  rotations  regardless  of  the  situation  and 
high  personnel  turbulence  in  peacetime  are  now 
standard  American  practices.  But  these  practices  are 
wrong  and  contradict  our  doctrinal  objectives. 

Although  led  by  one  Korean  War  veteran  in  a 
division  commanded  by  another,  the  2d  Battalion, 
7th  Cavalry  was  in  some  areas  just  as  unprepared 
as  it  had  been  15  years  earlier  and  for  some  of  the 
same  reasons.20  Numerous  factors  caused  what  later 
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happened  at  LZ  Albany;  this  article  only  serves  to 
compare  this  one  battalion's  experiences  in  the  first 
battles  of  two  different  wars. 

Foundations  and  Doctrine 

While  acknowledging  the  danger  of  drawing  any 
hard  and  fast  lessons  from  history,  the  following 
facts  apply  both  to  the  era  immediately  prior  to  the 
Korean  War  and  potentially  to  today. 

Unit  cohesion  depends  on  stability  and  training. 
Performance  in  combat  depends  on  cohesion  and 
competence.  These  observations  appear  obvious. 
Unfortunately,  we  seem  to  ignore  the  implications, 
as  evidenced  by  three  further  observations  about  the 
modem  Army  at  the  tactical  level. 

•  We  are,  for  various  reasons,  training  less.  Our 
battalions  do  not  measure  up,  by  most  any  standard, 
to  the  criteria  established  by  the  Army  in  its  doc¬ 
trine.  The  evidence  of  this  is  regularly  splashed 
across  the  headlines  of  Army  Times'.  The  Army  is 
not  performing  well  at  the  National  Training  Cen¬ 
ter  or  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center. 

•  Our  personnel  policies  do  not  support  cohesion 
at  the  tactical  unit  level.  In  fact,  the  case  is  nearly 
the  opposite. 

•  Our  doctrine  does  not  at  any  echelon,  sufficiently 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  unit  cohesion. 

If  tlie  spectrum  of  war  is  defined  by  self-imposed 
limitations  upon  the  combatants'  means,  objectives, 
geographic  area  and  national  support,  then  we  are 
entering  a  new'  age  of  limited  war.  The  limitations 
placed  upon  the  new'  American  way  of  war  are  even 
more  restrictive.  For  file  United  States  limited  war 
is  further  constrained  by  a  uniquely  American  is¬ 
sue,  the  requirement  for  perfection. 

If  we  intend  to  fulfill  our  charter  as  a  credible 
force  for  the  implementation  of  "policy  by  other 
means,”  we  must  regain  lost  ground.  US  military7 
history  further  suggests  that  we  cannot  rely  on  ad¬ 
ditional  funds  or  forces.21  We  must  therefore  focus 


upon  that  which  we  can  change.  American  mili¬ 
tary7  pow'er  suffers  continual  trade-offs  during  fis¬ 
cal  tightening.  We  cannot  afford  everything,  and 
our  options  for  dividing  funds  are  simple.  We  may 
spend  money  on  training  and  manpow  er,  equipment 
modernization,  current  missions  or  quality  of  life  is¬ 
sues.  Almost  every7  item  in  file  Army  budget  fits, 
albeit  roughly,  into  one  of  these  elements.  As  in 
the  interwar  period  of  1918-1941,  we  cannot  fund 
everything.  There  are,  however,  ways  in  which  we 
may  use  ideas  and  words  to  increase  our  combat  ef¬ 
fectiveness  without  significant  expenditures.  There 
is  room  for  improvement  in  our  doctrine  and  the 
policies  through  w'hich  we  "manage”  our  forces. 

The  actual  tactical  composition  of  the  future 
Army,  be  it  the  "medium  brigade”  or  something 
else,  is  almost  irrelevant  to  the  issue.  Regardless 
of  the  name,  we  are  leaning  tow'ard  smaller  units  as 
our  basic  tactical  building  block.  This  trend  sug¬ 
gests  a  possible  solution  with  deep  roots  in  Army 
history.  We  may  use  human  nature  to  help  build 
cohesion  by  bringing  back  the  regiments. 

Consider  file  British:  "There  was  only  one  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  regular  army,  the  regiment;  it  seemed  to 
draw'  out  of  them  the  best  that  w'as  in  them.” 22  Al¬ 
though  addressing  another  army  in  another  period, 
the  factors  apply  to  human  beings  generally.  Divi¬ 
sions  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  large  to  invoke  emo¬ 
tional  affiliation  except  when  viewed  in  the  past 
tense.  Regiments,  true  regiments  such  as  the  US 
Army  lost  with  the  restructuring  into  file  Pentomic 
Army  of  General  Maxw  ell  Taylor,  may  form  the 
basis  for  cohesion  at  the  tactical  level  in  the  future 
as  they  have  in  the  past.23 

We  are  facing  a  period  of  decreased  personal 
commitment  to  the  military7  and  a  concurrent  loss 
of  professionalism  characterized  by  a  devotion  to 
self  over  a  devotion  to  the  institution.  While  many 
of  the  reasons  for  this  are  tied  to  the  recent  down¬ 
sizing  of  the  military7  and  the  resultant  uncertainty 
that  the  survivors  feel  towards  the  Army  as  a  body, 
the  effects  may  well  prove  disastrous  unless 
checked.24  Reorganization  along  traditional  regi¬ 
mental  lines  may  be  part  of  the  solution.  It  will  only 
w'ork,  however,  with  a  personnel  policy  that  fosters 
unit  cohesion  and  true  regimental  affiliation. 

Without  mincing  words,  we  must  overhaul  the 
entire  personnel  system  for  tactical  assignments  of 
enlisted  soldiers  and  company  grade  officers.  We 
must  create  a  new'  process  that  acknowledges  regi¬ 
mental  affiliation  in  more  than  name.  This  has  been 
tried,  in  half-measures,  before.  This  time  we  need 
to  go  beyond  the  well-intentioned  experiments  of  the 
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COHORT  and  regimental  affiliation  systems  and  re¬ 
design  our  personnel  assignment  and  development 
programs  with  one  goal  in  mind:  developing  cohe¬ 
sion  at  the  tactical  level. 

Finally,  we  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that  training  at 
the  tactical  level  has  taken  a  severe  hit  in  the  past 
several  years.  While  acknowledging  that  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  do  everything  we  would  like,  given  the 
limited  resources  provided  to  us  by  Congress,  we 
must  place  this  at  the  top  of  our  priority  list  and  hope 
for  the  best  in  the  other  areas.  This  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  It  requires  a  firm  decision  at  the  highest  lev¬ 


els  and  a  subsequent  ironclad  commitment  to  that 
decision.  The  pressures  will  come  from  within  and 
outside  the  Army.  Congressmen  cannot  readily 
point  toward  an  increase  in  training  readiness  for 
their  constituents  when  the  time  comes  for  reelec¬ 
tion;  it  is  subjective  and  not  material.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  hard  sell  when  the  budget  is  reviewed.  This 
is  especially  true  in  light  of  the  cuts  necessary  in 
other  areas  to  pay  the  bill  for  training.  Yet  it  is  the 
price  leaders  must  pay  to  honor  our  martial  ances¬ 
tors  and  protect  those  who  follow  us.  It  is  the  least 
we  can  do.  MR 
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As  horses  and  mechanization 
re\’olutionized  nmneuver  ami  in¬ 
dustrialization  geometricalfy  ad¬ 
vanced  firepot  ver,  information 
technology  is  transforming  com¬ 
munications,  command  and 
control.  James  Schneider  ar¬ 
gues  that  degrading  an  enemy’s 
command  ami  control  paralyzes 
its  military  force  as  surely  as 
successful  nmneuver  exhausts  it 
md  a  strategy  of  attrition  (tints 
at  annihilation.  Schneider  out¬ 
lines  this  third  form  of  warfare, 
relates  its  historical  roots,  ex¬ 
plains  its  current  applications 
and  calls  it  cybershock 


ON  27  APRIL  1863,  IN  A  HEAVY  DOWNPOUR,  four  corps  of 
Major  General  Joseph  Hooker's  Federal  Anny  of  the  Potomac  be¬ 
gan  the  first  operational  maneuver  in  military  history.  Thanks  to  the 
employment  of  the  Beardslee  field  telegraph,  a  large  portion  of  his  army 
moved  off  the  battlefield  before  Chancellorsville.  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  past  master  of  Napoleonic  warfare,  was  "temporarily  baffled"  by 
the  strange  Union  maneuver.1  But  five  days  later,  at  Lee's  direction, 
Thomas  J.  ’‘Stonewall"  Jackson  thwarted  it.  Jackson's  blow  to  Hooker's 
army  was  also  unique  in  that  it  was  perhaps  the  first  instance  in  military 
history  where  a  force  was  defeated  by  cybershock ,  the  systemic  paraly¬ 
sis  of  an  anny  through  its  inability  to  direct  and  control  itself  effectively. 

Understanding  the  concept  of  cybershock  is  important  because  it  of¬ 
fers  a  conceptual  structure  to  elevate  the  disparate  notions  of  command 
and  control  warfare  (CAV)  and  infonnation  operations  (10)  to  the  same 
level  as  maneuver  and  attrition.  Indeed,  this  article  argues  that 
cybershock  is  a  new  land  of  defeat  mechanism  wholly  analogous  to, 
but  distinct  from,  attrition  and  maneuver.  Historically,  cybershock 
evolved  in  the  wake  of  the  emergence  of  operational  art.  Only  now  with 
the  current  emphasis  on  infonnation  operations  has  the  Army  begun  to 
seriously  consider  the  practical  and  revolutionary  implications  of 
cybershock  as  a  new  form  of  offensive  and  defensive  action. 


Delbriick' s  Cut 

In  1900  Gennan  military  historian  Hans  Delbriick  published  the  first 
of  four  volumes  in  History  of  the  Art  of  War  within  the  Framework  of 
Political  History 2  The  project  embraced  the  history  of  warfare  from 
the  Persian  Wars  around  500  B.C.  to  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
in  1 8 1 5 .  T oward  the  end  of  his  study,  Delbriick  concluded  that  the  whole 
history  of  warfare  could  be  expressed  by  two  patterns  of  defeat.  The 
first  pattern  he  called  a  strategy  of  annihilation  (Niederwerfungstrategie); 
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the  second,  a  strategy7  of  exhaustion  ( Ermattungstrategie ).  Annihilation 
aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  army  through  a  decisive  battle. 
Here  the  dominant  mechanism  of  defeat  was  attrition.  Exhaustion,  on 
the  other  hand,  sought  the  enemy's  moral  and  logistical  collapse  through 
a  combination  of  battle  and  maneuver ,3 

Building  on  an  initial  insight  from  Carl  von  Clausewitz.  Delbruck 
noted  that  employing  a  particular  strategy7  depended  on  the  military7 
means  available  and  the  political  purpose  for  which  the  war  was  being 
waged.4  A  strategy  of  annihilation  was  appropriate  for  a  war  fought  for 
unlimited  aims  with  unlimited  means;  a  strategy7  of  exhaustion  was  a 
war  fought  for  limited  aims  with  limited  means.  Most  often  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  war  aims  became  a  function  of  the  perceived  domination  of  one 
side  over  another.  A  perceived  deficit  in  military7  means,  Delbruck 
believed,  drove  the  weaker  side  to  adopt  exhaustion,  the  stronger  side 
to  seek  annihilation.  The  correlation  of  forces,  furthermore,  entailed  a 
particular  force  posture.  A  strategy  of  exhaustion,  implying  weakness, 
suggested  a  defensive  posture  since  defense  is  the  stronger  form  of  war. 
A  strategy  of  annihilation  implied  strength  and  suggested  the  weaker 
but  more  decisive  offensive  posture.5 

The  Heat  of  Battle 

Delbriick's  framework  enumerated  the  two  defeat  patterns  that  had 
dominated  military  history7  until  the  Industrial  Revolution.  For  thousands 
of  years  annihilation  found  its  tactical  expression  through  attrition  in  the 
techniques  of  the  old  armies  based  on  physical  shock.  Beginning  around 
the  17th  century7,  the  increasing  use  of  firearms  required  permanent  bases 
of  operations.  The  emerging  logistical  importance  of  the  base  of  op¬ 
erations  created  a  new  geometric  relationship  in  a  theater  of  operations 
among  the  base  of  operations,  lines  of  operations  and  objective  point. 
This  relationship  for  the  first  time  gave  rise  to  maneuver  as  a  viable  and 
second  method  of  defeat. 

Maneuver,  movement  to  achieve  or  deny  positional  advantage  over 
an  opponent,  exploited  the  new  theater  geometry7  and  logistics  of  new 
firepower-based  armies,  since  positional  advantage  was  most  often 
sought  against  the  adversary's  line  of  operations.  The  ensuing  maneu¬ 
ver  and  counter-maneuver  led  to  a  land  of  danse  macabre  punctuated 
with  mutual  embraces  of  battle.  The  dynamics  of  maneuver  and  battle 
led  inexorably  to  logistical  exhaustion  and  suggested  an  underlying 
physical  mechanism  for  annihilation  and  exhaustion  in  pre-industrial 
armies. 

In  On  War  Clausewitz  asks  a  fundamental  question:  "What  usually 
happens  in  a  major  battle  today?”  He  replies,  "the  first  thing  to  strike 
one's  imagination,  and  indeed  one's  intellect,  is  the  melting  away  of 
numbers.  .  .  .  The  battle  slowly  smolders  away,  like  damp  gunpowder. 

.  .  .  Gradually,  the  units  engaged  are  burned  out,  and  when  nothing  is 
left  but  cinders,  they  are  withdrawn  .  .  .  like  bumed-out  cinders.”6  One 
can  extend  Clausewitz's  evocative  metaphor  to  gain  insight  into  the  es¬ 
sential  physics  of  classical  battle.  Armies  in  battle  burn,  melt  and  va¬ 
porize.  The  heat  of  battle  is  calibrated  in  the  temperature  of  casual¬ 
ties.  Armies  enter  battle  in  a  solid  state  of  cohesion,  like  a  block  of 
lead.  The  heat  and  energy7  of  combat  attrition  may  be  so  great  as  to 
vaporize  instantly  the  entire  mass  in  a  battle  of  annihilation  and  cause  a 
great  disintegration  of  morale  and  will  to  fight.  The  combination  of  at¬ 
trition  and  maneuver  may  slow'  the  process  with  an  intervening  "liquid” 
phase  of  logistic  collapse  before  the  army  is  swept  away  in  a  disinte¬ 
grated  cloud  of  human  ash  and  iron  debris. 


“ Gradually ,  the  units  engaged 
are  burned  out,  ”  said  Clausewitz, 

“ and  when  nothing  is  left  but 
cinders,  they  are  withdrawn . . . 
like  burned-out  cinders.  ”  One 
can  extend  Clausewitz’s  evocath’e 
metaphor  to  gain  insight  into  the 
essential  physics  of  classical  battle 
Armies  in  battle  burn,  melt 
and  vaporize. 
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Cybershock  in  warfare 
causes  paralysis  by  attacking 
the  enemy ’s  nervous  system  in 
the  same  way  that  maneuver 
causes  exhaustion  by  defeating 
the  opponent’s  metabolic 
system  —  liis  logistics.  .  .  . 
Cybernetic  paralysis  drives  an 
organized  system  into  disorgan¬ 
ization  by  destroying  the 
coherence,  connection  and flow 
of  information  among  the 
component  parts  of  a 
complex  system. 


But  by  the  end  of  the  American  Civil  War,  the  essential  physics  of 
war  would  undergo  a  profound  change  and  constitute  the  world's  sec¬ 
ond  Revolution  in  Military7  Affairs  (RMA). 

The  Industrial  Revolution  and 
the  Complexity  of  Warfare 

The  "complcxifi cation  — to  use  John  Casti's  term — of  19th-century7 
armies  was  ultimately  the  consequence  of  entirely  new  technologies.7 
The  armies  of  the  pre-industrial  period  evolved  in  train  with  the  simple 
machines  invented  during  the  Agricultural  Revolution  (8,000-3,000 
B.C.).  These  simple  machines — the  lever,  wedge,  wheel  and  axle,  pulley 
and  screw — can  be  characterized  as  point  technologies  because  of  how 
they  focus  or  leverage  mechanical  force  at  a  single  point.  Clausewitz 
made  a  similar  observation  concerning  Napoleonic  warfare  of  his  own 
day.  He  wrote  that  in  battle  "all  action  is  compressed  into  a  single  point 
in  space  and  time.”8  In  contrast,  technologies  of  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion  were  dominated  by  innovations  in  distributed  technology.  The 
steam  engine,  tire  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  dynamo,  nitro-based  ex¬ 
plosives  and  the  magazine  rifle  all  changed  the  geometry7  of  warfare  from 
action  compressed  into  a  single  point  to  action  distributed  in  breadth  and 
depth.  Fundamentally,  this  distribution  transformed  the  simple  armies 
of  Napoleon  into  modem  armies  of  great  complexity. 

Complexity  theory  tells  us  that  the  pre-industrial  armies  of  physical 
shock  and  fire  action  were  rather  simple,  perhaps  even  complicated, 
military7  systems.  On  the  other  hand,  a  complex  system  such  as  the 
modem  army  that  appeared  in  the  wake  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  is 
a  "network  of  many  'agents'  acting  in  parallel.  .  .  .  The  control  of  a  com¬ 
plex  adaptive  [learning]  system  tends  to  be  highly  dispersed.  ...  A  com¬ 
plex  adaptive  system  has  many  levels  of  organization  .  .  .  [which]  are 
constantly  revising  and  rearranging  their  building  blocks  as  they  gain 
experience.  ...  All  these  processes  of  learning,  evolution,  and  adapta¬ 
tion  are  the  same.  ...  All  complex  adaptive  systems  anticipate  the  fu¬ 
ture.”9  The  various  aspects  of  complexity  all  turn  on  the  way  a  com¬ 
plex  adaptive  dynamic  system  uses  information. 

A  modem  complex  military7  system  uses  information  in  five  ways. 
The  first  is  the  manner  in  which  it  uses  information  to  describe  itself  and  its 
enemy.  The  more  information  required  to  describe  itself  and  an  adver¬ 
sary,  the  more  descriptively  complex  this  relationship  is.  Second,  a  com¬ 
plex  military7  system  uses  information  to  organize  itself.  Indeed,  organiza¬ 
tion  is  a  process  that  structures  infonnation.  The  increase  in  organizational 
complexity7  itself  creates  more  information.  Third,  after  the  Industrial 
Revolution  armies  became  algorithmically  complex — the  number  of 
tasks  or  steps  necessary7  to  defeat  an  enemy  increased  dramatically.  The 
size  of  planning  staffs  grew'  beginning  in  die  Civil  War  and  modem  war 
became  increasingly  protracted.  The  emergence  of  operational  art  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  was  another  consequence  of  the  algorithmic  complexity 
of  modem  armies.  Wars  could  no  longer  be  won  with  a  few  battles. 
Instead,  commanders  and  staffs  had  to  design  and  execute  a  whole  com¬ 
plex  mosaic  of  deep,  extended  operations  to  defeat  an  adversary7. 

Fourth,  information  acquisition  became  more  complex.  No  longer 
could  the  commander  sit  upon  his  horse,  gaze  out  on  the  battlefield 
and  simply  apprehend  all  the  information  in  one  unfolding  battle.  Ev¬ 
erything  became  hidden:  the  commander  and  his  staff  actively  had  to 
seek  out  information  on  countless  battlefields  throughout  the  theater 
of  operations.  Finally,  complex  military  systems  became  cybemeti- 
cally  complex:  greater  information  was  required  to  direct  and  con¬ 
trol  the  industrial  armies.  In  this  new  environment  messages  had  to 
travel  faster  than  their  messengers. 
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The  Messenger  and  the  Disembodied  Word 

Imagine  if  your  body — a  complex  adaptive  system — controlled  it¬ 
self  using  nerve  impulses  traveling  at  the  speed  of  a  galloping  horse  in¬ 
stead  of  the  speed  of  an  electron.  Clearly  your  body  would  fail  and  die. 
Or  imagine  if  the  speed  of  mental  activity  that  gives  rise  to  rational 
drought  moved  at  die  speed  of  a  messenger  instead  of  the  speed  of  light. 
The  simple  armies  of  the  pre-industrial  epoch  controlled  themselves  in 
just  such  a  fashion.  Soon  electrons  replaced  messengers  on  horseback. 
The  invention  of  the  telegraph  solved  the  greatest  command  and  con¬ 
trol  question  of  military  history:  How  could  information  flow  faster  than 
a  messenger  could  travel?  The  solution  was  simple:  detach  the  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  messenger,  encode  it  and  send  it  along  a  copper  wire  at 
near  the  speed  of  light.  This  disembodied  message  further  enabled  dis¬ 
tributed  forces  across  a  theater  of  operations. 

Hooker's  attempt  to  exploit  this  new  technology  at  Chancellorsville 
quickly  demonstrated  that  the  new  freedom  of  complexity  also  created 
a  new  vulnerability  to  the  danger  of  paralysis.  As  complex  military  sys¬ 
tems  emerged,  they  created  a  whole  new  pattern  of  defeat,  placing 
cybershock  and  paralysis  on  par  with  attrition  and  annihilation  and  ma¬ 
neuver  and  exhaustion.  The  cybershock-paralysis  defeat  pattern  does 
not  replace  or  compete  with  the  other  two,  however.  Instead,  cybershock 
supplements  and  complements  attrition  and  maneuver.  Cybershock  in¬ 
duces  deep  systemic  paralysis  throughout  a  complex  military'  system, 
culminating  the  transformation  in  warfare  first  wrought  by  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Revolution  more  than  100  years  ago. 

How  Cybershock  Works 

Unfortunately,  today's  RMA  debate  trivializes  the  profound  influence 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  which  spawned  such  complex  systems  as 
the  nation-state,  free  market  economy,  distributed  armies  and  extended 
societies — all  held  together  by  a  velocity  of  information  exchange 


Hooker’s  attempt  to 
exploit  this  new  communications 
technology’  at  ChancellorsviUe 
quickly  demonstrated  that  the  new 
freedom  of  complexity  also  created 
a  new  vulnerability  to  the  danger 
of  paralysis.  As  complex  military 
systems  emerged,  they  created  a 
whole  new  pattern  of  defeat, 
placing  cybershock  ami paralysis 
on  par  with  attrition  and 
annihilation  and  maneuver 
and  exhaustion. 
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ANNIHILATION 

The  promises  of  informati¬ 
on  technology  demand  vigilant 
scrutiny,  for  military  systems 
are  rarely  destroyed  by 
paralysis  alone. 


unheard  of  before.  The  complexification  of  the  world  created  a  new 
land  of  vulnerability  that  cybershock  has  since  sought  to  exploit,  a  vul¬ 
nerability  to  systemic  paralysis.  The  actions  of  all  complex  systems  are 
controlled  and  modulated  by  the  reliable  free  flow  of  information  and 
energy7.  Cybershock  in  warfare  causes  paralysis  by  attacking  the  enemy's 
nervous  system  in  the  same  way  that  maneuver  causes  exhaustion  by 
defeating  the  opponent's  metabolic  system — his  logistics. 

Cybershock  creates  paralysis  in  five  ways.  First,  through  the  use  of 
operations  security  (OPSEC),  deception  operations  and  psychological 
operations  (PSYOP),  the  enemy  is  denied  complete  information  of  both 
his  adversary'  and  himself.10  Second,  active  and  intense  reconnaissance 
blinds  the  enemy  and  becomes  the  most  critical  element  in  the  struggle 
for  information.  Third,  the  shock  of  surprise  places  a  tremendous  bur¬ 
den  on  the  enemy's  military'  nervous  system  as  it  creates  a  broad  state 
of  panic.  Fourth,  today's  electronic  warfare  (EW)  destroys  the  organi¬ 
zational  coherence  and  cohesion  of  the  target,  essentially  inducing  a  kind 
of  epileptic  seizure  in  the  opponent's  nervous  system.  Finally,  the  ac¬ 
tiveness  and  rapidity  of  friendly  operations  induce  a  land  of  cybernetic 
stupor  in  the  enemy:  his  entire  nervous  systems  goes  into  overload  and 
general  dissonance  sets  in.  Because  he  does  not  know  what  to  do,  the 
enemy  does  not  act.  Paralysis  and  disorganization  are  complete:  the 
enemy's  army  has  been  reduced  to  its  component  parts,  an  army  only 
in  name.  New  technology  allows  us  to  attack  the  enemy's  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  directly  with  electrons  instead  of  bullets. 

It  would  be  a  serious  error  to  imagine  that  one  could  defeat  an  en¬ 
emy  through  paralysis  alone.  All  three  patterns  of  warfare  are  comple¬ 
mentary'  and  mutually  reinforcing.  The  synergism  among  them  thus 
creates  an  integrated  system  of  attack  and  defense  designed  to  destroy 
a  complex  military'  system.  Attrition,  maneuver  and  cybershock  together 
cause  disruption  (see  figure). 

The  final  outcome  in  this  relationship  is  disintegration  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  will  to  fight.  Failure  to  consider  the  modem  patterns  of  war 
in  their  totality  can  only  lead  to  defeat.  In  particular,  the  promises  of 
information  technology  demand  vigilant  scrutiny,  for  military'  systems 
are  rarely  destroyed  by  paralysis  alone.  One  of  the  remarkable  quali¬ 
ties  of  complex  military'  systems  is  that  they  are  self-organizing. 

Black  Lights :  the  Paradox  of  Self-Organization 

There  is  an  interesting  paradox  in  the  realm  of  boxing.  Sometimes  a 
boxer  may  receive  a  hard  shot  to  the  head  that  causes  an  immediate 
knockout.  Some  boxers  report  seeing  "black  lights”  before  sinking  into 
oblivion;  they  see  and  become  surrounded  by  a  shimmering,  glowing 
aura  of  darkness.  Such  boxers  experience  the  paradox  of  being  con¬ 
scious  of  their  unconsciousness.  Some  boxers  are  able  to  recover  and 
continue  to  fight  after  this  interval  of  conscious  unconsciousness  because 
higher  cognitive  centers  of  the  brain  residing  in  the  neocortex  shut  dow  n, 
but  the  lower  areas  of  the  brain,  called  the  limbic  system,  kick  in  and 
preserve  a  primitive  sense  of  awareness.  A  similar  phenomenon  oc¬ 
curs  in  modem  armies  and  calls  into  question  the  ultimate  utility  of  in¬ 
formation  warfare. 

Cybernetic  paralysis  drives  an  organized  system  into  disorganization 
by  destroying  the  coherence,  connection  and  flow  of  information  among 
the  component  parts  of  a  complex  system.  However,  a  complex  sys¬ 
tem  is  one  in  which  "a  great  many  independent  agents  are  interacting 
with  each  other  in  a  great  many  ways.  .  .  .  The  very  richness  of  these 
interactions  allows  the  system  as  a  whole  to  undergo  spontaneous  self¬ 
organization.  .  .  .  These  complex,  self-organizing  systems  are  adaptive, 
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in  that  they  .  .  .  actively  tty  to  turn  whatever  happens  to  their  advantage. 

.  .  .  Finally,  every  one  of  these  complex,  self-organizing,  adaptive  sys¬ 
tems  possesses  a  land  of  dynamism  that  makes  them  quantitatively  dif¬ 
ferent  from  static  objects.  .  .  .  Complex  systems  [like  armies  in  battle] 
are  more  spontaneous,  more  disorderly,  more  alive.'’11  Sun  Tzu,  the 
ancient  Chinese  philosopher  of  war,  noted  the  same  phenomenon.  He 
wrote,  “In  the  tumult  and  uproar  the  battle  seems  chaotic,  but  there  is 
no  disorder;  the  troops  appear  to  be  milling  about  in  circles  but  cannot 
be  defeated.  .  .  .  Apparent  confusion  is  a  product  of  good  order.”12  Else¬ 
where,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  writes,  “War  disorganizes,  but  it  is  to 
reorganize.”13 

These  writers  have  highlighted  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  mod¬ 
em  war:  that  overall  systemic  paralysis  and  disorganization  can  be  off¬ 
set,  up  to  a  certain  point,  by  self-organization  and  reorganization  at 
lower  levels  of  command.  The  German  notion  of  caiftragstaktik,  for 
example,  is  based  on  the  self-organizing  ability  of  tactical  units  and  lo¬ 
cal  commanders.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  note  how  military  sys¬ 
tems  and  other  self-organizing  complex  systems  differ  from  biological 
systems.  For  biological  systems  like  the  human  body,  paralysis  is  total 
in  the  sense  that  a  person  with  a  broken  neck  does  not  experience  a  sud¬ 
den  self-organization  and  control  of  his  limbs.  An  army,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  suffer  complete  cybernetic  collapse — the  analogue  to  a  bro¬ 
ken  neck — but  spontaneously  reorganize  at  lower  echelons  of  command 
and  continue  on  with  its  mission. 

The  implications  of  self-organization  should  be  apparent:  the  final 
defeat  of  a  disorganized  enemy  may  depend  ultimately  on  his  physical 
and  protracted  destruction  in  detail.  If  an  enemy  still  has  the  will  to 
fight,  his  fate  will  have  to  be  decided  with  a  simple  bullet  rather  than  a 
complicated  piece  of  hardware  or  an  elaborate  scheme  of  maneuver. 
Such  campaigns  as  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  should  remind  us  how  rare — 
and  sweet — victories  such  as  the  Gulf  War  are.  In  the  end  there  are 
few'  shortcuts  to  victory,  but  there  are  many  roads  to  defeat.  A  com¬ 
mander  and  planning  staff  exploring  avenues  to  victory  should  remem¬ 
ber  the  three  historical  categories:  the  integrated  annihilation,  exhaus¬ 
tion  and  paralysis  of  the  enemy.  MR 
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Army  Values 
and  a  Rope  With 
Three  Cords 

Major  Jeffrey  S.  Wilson,  US  Army 


That  sir  which  serves  and  seeks  for  gain, 
and  follows  but  for  form,  will  pack  when  it 
begin  to  rain,  and  lecn’e  thee  in  the  storm.1 

—  The  King ’s  Fool,  King  Lear 

IT  IS  AXIOMATIC  that  leaders  must  put  selfish 
interests  aside  and  take  care  of  those  whom  they 
lead.  To  allege  otherwise  would  blatantly  refute  all 
the  military  values  and  ethics  we  hold  dear.  Once 
we  accept  that,  unlike  Shakespeare's  fair-weather 
figure,  good  leaders  internalize  their  obligation  to 
care  for  those  they  lead,  the  vexing  issues  are  what 
taking  care  of  soldiers  actually  means  and  how  do¬ 
ing  so  translates  into  battlefield  success. 

Most  military  leaders  certainly  understand  what 
the  phrase  does  not  mean.  It  does  not  mean  that 
leaders  should  keep  soldiers  out  of  harm's  way  at 
all  costs;  if  it  meant  that,  there  would  be  little  use 
in  having  an  army  in  the  first  place.  It  clearly  does 
not  mean  that  leaders  should  provide  soldiers  the 
same  level  of  comfort  that  their  fellow  civilians  en¬ 
joy  or  that  soldiers  should  not  work  or  train  under 
hard  physical  and  psychological  conditions.  A  mili¬ 
tary  organization  taken  care  of  this  way  would  be 
coddled  to  its  grave  in  battle.  Despite  centuries  of 
leadership  principles  and  dogmas,  it  is  still  difficult 
to  detail  concisely  what  exactly  it  means  to  take  care 
of  one's  soldiers  and  exactly  how  that  care  facili¬ 
tates  mission  success. 

By  borrowing  a  phrase  from  the  Old  Testament 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  leaders  can  understand  a  soldier 
as  a  "rope  of  three  cords."2  I  characterize  these  three 
cords  of  the  soldier  as  spirit,  sinew  and  significant 
others  and  contend  that  leaders  truly  care  for  sol¬ 
diers  by  ministering  to  the  needs  of  those  cords. 
When  parents  allow  their  sons  and  daughters  to  join 
the  American  profession  of  arms,  they  repose  the 
deepest  special  trust  and  confidence  in  military  lead¬ 
ers  to  develop  and  nurture  the  spirit,  sinew  and  sig¬ 


nificant  others  of  their  children.  Further,  the  seven 
Army  Values  of  loyalty,  duty,  respect,  selfless  ser¬ 
vice,  honor,  integrity  and  personal  courage  provide 
leaders  with  the  most  effective  rubric  to  use  in  con¬ 
structing  soldier-care  oriented  command  climates. 

hi  terms  of  values,  the  US  military  establishment 
is  inherently  dualistic.  On  the  one  hand,  it  preserves 


Because  humans  wage  war,  victory 
ultimately  rests  mth  the  side  whose  soldiers  can 
best  perform  the  often-horrific  tasks  required 
amid  war’s  physical  chaos  and  psychological 
trauma. . . .  Keegan  notes  that  “ the  study  of 
battle  is  therefore  always  a  study  of  fear  and 
usually  of  courage;  always  of  leadership, 
usually  of  obedience;  ahvays  of  compulsion, 
sometimes  of  insubordination.  ...It  is  necessarily 
a  social  and psychological  study.  ” 


and  promotes  Judeo-Christian  values  upon  which 
the  founding  fathers  based  our  national  system  of 
government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  military  has, 
to  an  extent,  molded  itself  to  the  times.  To  some 
degree,  the  values  of  the  military  as  a  whole  are  the 
values  of  its  parts;  namely,  the  values  of  the  women 
and  men  who  have  elected  to  serve  in  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  While  these  two  sets  of  values  are 
not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive,  significant  con¬ 
flicts  cause  an  undercurrent  of  tension  at  all  levels, 
hi  a  way,  this  is  a  natural  state  for  the  US  military. 

Believing  that  any  particular  country7  "has  the  land 
of  [military  ]  its  total  ethos,  its  institutions,  resources, 
habits  of  peaceful  life,  make  possible  to  it,"  British 
journalist  and  social  philosopher  D.W.  Brogan  char¬ 
acterizes  the  United  States  as  a  “country  which  is 
law-respecting  without  being  law-abiding.”3  Free 
of  the  centuries-old  cultural  rigidity  of  European 
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countries  and  thus  free  of  European  class  segrega¬ 
tion,  Americans  view  authority  and  authoritarian 
bureaucratic  structures  with  healthy  skepticism. 

Thus,  in  the  US  military',  there  is  "more  give-and- 
take,  more  ignoring  of  unessentials,  more  confi- 


On  the  battlefield,  simultaneous  forces 
can  significantly  diminish  a  soldier’s  spirit . . . 
Leaders  cannot  afford  to  argue  that  such  issues 
are  solely  in  the  chaplain ’s  lane  and  dismiss 
them  as  “ touchy-feely  ”  concerns  for  which  they 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  temperament 
Rather,  leaders  have  an  obligation  to  find  ways 
to  minister  to  their  soldiers  ’  spirits,  especially 
under  conditions  of  hardship  and  stress.  The 
Army  values  promle  a  way  to  do  that 


dence  that  in  the  hour  of  battle  human  virtues  and 
common  sense  will  do  as  much  as  automatic  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  old  eighteenth-century'  type.”4 

Therefore,  if  the  US  military'  hopes  to  instill  a  set 
of  values  central  to  both  organizational  effectiveness 
and  individual  character  development,  then  our  mili¬ 
tary'  will  have  to  work  harder  than  similar  organi¬ 
zations  in  more  stratified  and  traditional  nation¬ 
states.  This  work  begins  with  understanding  the 
unique  needs  of  each  cord  that  make  up  the  soldier 
(spirit,  sinew'  and  significant  others).  When  lead¬ 
ers  know  their  soldiers  under  this  rubric,  they  will 
be  able  to  apply  Army  Values  directly  and  teach  the 
soldiers  to  apply  the  values  themselves.  In  short. 
Army  values  are  combat  multipliers  and  must  take 
their  rightful  place  in  leaders'  kitbags. 

Despite  postmodern  claims  to  the  contrary7,  war 
is  essentially  a  spiritual  endeavor.  Both  morals  and 
morale  are  critical  to  unit  success,  but  the  cord  of 
the  soldier  that  I  characterize  as  spirit  encompasses 
and  supercedes  either  of  these  individually.  Because 
humans  w'age  war,  victory  ultimately  rests  with  the 
side  whose  soldiers  can  best  perform  the  often- 
horrific  tasks  required  amid  war's  physical  chaos 
and  psychological  trauma.  John  Keegan  notes  that 
war  requires,  “if  it  is  to  take  place,  a  mutual  and  sus¬ 
tained  act  of  will  by  the  two  contending  parties,  and 
if  it  is  to  result  in  a  decision,  the  moral  collapse  of 
one  of  them.”5  Keegan  does  not  say  that  victory 
necessitates  the  physical  collapse  of  the  opponent. 
Because  battle  is  essentially  moral  or  spiritual,  "the 
study  of  battle  is  therefore  always  a  study  of  fear 
and  usually  of  courage;  always  of  leadership,  usu¬ 
ally  of  obedience;  always  of  compulsion,  sometimes 


of  insubordination  ....  It  is  necessarily  a  social  and 
psychological  study.”6 

If  the  study  of  battle  is  the  study  of  morals,  then 
it  is  also  a  study  of  values  and  of  how  values  are 
either  reinforced  or  defeated  in  combat.  Brigadier 
General  S.L.A.  Marshall  said  that  of  all  the  lessons 
his  innumerable  interviews  with  combat  veterans 
taught  him,  the  most  valuable  w?as  "the  falseness  of 
the  belief  that  wealth,  material  resources  and  indus¬ 
trial  genius  are  the  real  source  of  a  nation's  mili¬ 
tary'  power.”7  Marshall  concluded  that  simple 
"courage  is  the  real  driving  force  in  human  affairs 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  every  worthwhile  action  comes  from 
someone  daring  wfiat  others  fear  to  attempt.”8  Thus, 
we  see  that  a  soldier's  spirit,  the  first  of  the  three 
cords  of  the  soldier,  is  of  utmost  importance  to  mili¬ 
tary'  leaders  who  hope  to  succeed  under  conditions 
of  great  stress.  Marshall  notes  that,  to  effectively 
minister  to  the  soldier's  spirit,  leaders  must  aban¬ 
don  "slide  rule”  leadership  and  concentrate  on 
"knowledge  of  the  human  heart.'’9  Army  Values 
provide  an  effective,  accessible  rubric  for  under¬ 
standing  the  human  heart.  If  internalized,  these  val¬ 
ues  will  enable  soldiers  to  overcome  significant 
physical  and  psychological  stresses  and  complete 
their  missions  with  honor. 

On  the  battlefield,  simultaneous  forces  can  sig¬ 
nificantly  diminish  a  soldier's  spirit.  Enemy  pro¬ 
paganda  tries  to  convince  our  soldiers  that  our  cause 
is  unjust,  our  leaders  corrupt  and  our  chances  of  vic¬ 
tory  slim.  In  an  open  society,  even  "friendly”  or 
nonaligned  media  may  make  similar  claims.  Com¬ 
bat  itself  can  diminish  soldiers'  ability  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  targets  and  even 
diminish  the  value  of  life  itself  among  w'ar-weary  sol¬ 
diers.  Since  ancient  times  w'ar  narratives  have  recounted 
deployed  soldiers'  alienation  from  all  that  they  valued 
in  the  past  and  hoped  for  the  future.10  Leaders  cannot 
afford  to  argue  that  such  issues  are  solely  in  the 
chaplain's  lane  and  dismiss  them  as  “touchy-feely” 
concerns  for  which  they  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  temperament.  Rather,  leaders  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  find  ways  to  minister  to  their  soldiers'  spir¬ 
its,  especially  under  conditions  of  hardship  and 
stress.  The  Army  values  provide  a  way  to  do  that. 

By  emphasizing  loyalty  and  engaging  soldiers  in 
meaningful  discussions  about  its  many  dimensions, 
leaders  can  deflect  soldiers'  doubts  about  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  a  particular  project.  Leaders  can  acknow  l¬ 
edge  that  private  doubts  about  the  moral  legitimacy 
of  legal  orders  are  natural  in  stressful  and  life- 
threatening  situations.  However,  the  soldiers'  oath 
upon  entering  the  profession  of  arms  is  taken 
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With  temperatures  in  the  low  teens,  a  2d  Infantry 
Division  soldier  on  the  Elsenborn  Ridge,  Belgium, 
chases  wires  without  gloves  or  a  winter  parka, 
23  December  1944.  The  raised  sleeve  and  white 
wrist  reveal  the  cold's  effect  on  his  right  hand. 


“Months  after  the  new  combat  boots  and  jackets  arrived  in  Italy  nurny  frontline  soldiers  still 
wore  soaked  leggings  and  flimsy  field  jackets.  The  new  clothing  was  being  shortstopped  by  some . . . 
soldiers  who  wanted  to  look  like  the  combat  men  they  saw  in  the  magazines.  None  of  these  short- 
stoppers  took  the  clothing  with  any  direct  intention  of  denying  the  stuff  to  guys  at  the front.  I  suppose 
these fellow’s  in  the  rear just  looked  at  the  mountainous  heap  of  warm  combat  jackets  piled  in  a 
supply  dump  and  didn  I  see  anything  wrong  with  swiping  a  couple  for  themselves.  [However],  the 
Army  had  shipped  over  only  enough  of  the  new  clothing  to  supply  the  men  in  the foxholes.  ” 


"freely,  without  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of 
evasion.”11  If  orders  and  ethics  conflict,  our  only 
options  are  to  disobey  lawful  orders  and  face  the 
legal  consequences,  or  resign  from  the  service  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  While  we  remain  in  uniform, 
our  primary7  loyalty  is  to  the  oath  we  took  when  we 
came  in,  and  leaders  who  remind  soldiers  of  this 
during  times  of  mental  stress  will  enable  them,  de¬ 
spite  fear  and  danger,  to  do  what  they  already  know 
intuitively  is  right. 

Leaders  can  use  the  Army  values  of  duty,  respect 
and  selfless  service  to  help  soldiers  address  the  po¬ 
tential  devaluation  of  life  that  combat  can  cause.  If 
we  understand  duty  as  fulfilling  our  obligations,  then 
it  becomes  clear,  that  even  under  stress,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  respect  other  people,  treating  them  as 
we  want  others  to  treat  us.12  In  relation  to  citizens  of 
an  enemy  country,  this  means  that  we  earnestly  dis¬ 
criminate  between  combatants  and  noncombatants 
when  we  use  force.  If  we  fail  to  do  our  duty  to  dem¬ 


onstrate  such  respect  for  other  lives,  especially  if  we 
fail  to  do  so  in  a  quest  to  bring  a  greater  measure 
of  safety7  to  ourselves,  we  violate  the  Army  value 
of  selfless  service.  We  cannot  honestly  say  that  we 
place  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  the  Army  above 
our  own  individual  welfare  if  we  disgrace  both  by 
doing  unnecessary  harm.  Army  values  help  prevent 
soldiers  from  sacrificing  their  integrity7  under  stress. 

The  second  of  tire  three  cords  of  the  soldier  is 
sinew.  By  this  term,  I  mean  to  describe  the  soldier 
physically.  The  soldier  has  physical  needs  that  lead¬ 
ers  are  obligated  to  meet.  No  matter  how  hearty 
the  spirit,  even  highly  trained,  conditioned  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  soldiers  cannot  fight  long  if  not  physically 
sustained.  Army  values  are  not  magic  wands;  they 
cannot  provide  rations  to  hungry7  soldiers,  bullets  to 
empty  rifles  or  fuel  to  dry7  gas  tanks.  Whereas  vir¬ 
tually  all  leaders  understand  their  obligation  to  sus¬ 
tain  their  soldiers  physically,  and  the  US  Army  lo¬ 
gistics  system  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  world, 
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history  shows  that  soldiers  unnecessarily  suffer 
physical  hardships  even  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Pri¬ 
marily,  such  failures  to  provide  for  soldiers'  sinew 
reflect  a  flawed  value  system  of  those  charged  with 


No  matter  how  hearty  the  spirit,  even 
highly  trained,  conditioned  and  disciplined 
soldiers  cannot  fight  long  if  not  physically 
sustained.  Amiy  values  are  not  nmgic  wands; 
they  cannot  provide  rations  to  hungry  soldiers, 
bullets  to  empty  rifles  or  fuel  to  dry  gas  tanks. 
Whereas  virtually  all  leaders  understand  their 
obligation  to  sustain  their  soldiers  physically, 
and  the  US  Army  logistics  system  is  perlnq)s 
the  best  in  the  world,  history  shows  that  soldiers 
unnecessarily  suffer  physical  hardships 
even  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 


the  special  duty  of  doing  so.  A  story  of  such  a  lapse 
in  values  occurred  in  World  War  II. 

"Months  after  the  new  combat  boots  and  jackets 
arrived  in  Italy  many  frontline  soldiers  still  wore 
soaked  leggings  and  flimsy  field  jackets.  The  new 
clothing  was  being  shortstopped  by  some  .  .  .  soldiers 
who  wanted  to  look  like  the  combat  men  they  saw 
in  the  magazines.  None  of  these  short-stoppers  took 
tire  clothing  with  any  direct  intention  of  denying  the 
stuff  to  guys  at  tire  front.  I  suppose  these  fellows 
in  the  rear  just  looked  at  the  mountainous  heap  of 
warm  combat  jackets  piled  in  a  supply  dump  and 
didn't  see  anything  wrong  with  swiping  a  couple  for 
themselves.  [However],  the  Army  had  shipped  over 
only  enough  of  the  new  clothing  to  supply  the  men 
in  the  foxholes,  [so]  thousands  of  dogfaces  at  the 
front  shivered  in  the  mud  and  the  rain  while  [oth¬ 
ers]  wore  the  combat  clothes  in  w'arm  offices."13 

Similarly,  a  surrounded  infantry'  company  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  low  on  ammunition,  awaited  resupply: 

“An  Army  UH-1  helicopter  hovered  over  the 
company  to  kick  cases  of  ammunition  out  tire  side 
door.  The  ammo  was  supposed  to  land  within  the 
company's  perimeter.  The  helicopter  pilot  radioed 
down  that  the  fire  w?as  so  heavy  he  w'as  going  to 
leave  without  dropping  all  the  ammunition  on  board. 
[A  lieutenant  on  the  ground]  radioed  back:  “If  we 
don't  get  it,  you  don't  leave."  The  pilot  could  not 
be  sure  whether  the  beleaguered  lieutenant  would 
make  good  on  his  threat  to  shoot  him  down.  He 
stayed  until  all  the  ammunition  was  kicked  out.  It 
was  an  accurate  drop."14 

In  both  cases,  it  is  fairly  easy  to  see  how  solid 
leadership  could  have  refocused  the  soldiers'  atten¬ 
tion  on  their  core  values  and  given  them  tire  moral 
armor  to  accomplish  their  mission  with  honor.  The 


uniform  example  shows  how  easy  it  is  for  soldiers 
to  become  selfish  and  disrespect  their  comrades 
when  they  either  think  the  offenses  will  not  hurt 
anyone  or  simply  do  not  care  whom  they  hurt  be¬ 
cause  the  victims  are  far  removed.  Logistics  lead¬ 
ers  need  to  exemplify  and  reinforce  selfless  service, 
loyalty7  and  integrity,  remembering  that  even  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  impropriety  can  cause  almost  irrepa¬ 
rable  damage  to  the  relationship  between  combat 
and  support  units.  The  Vietnam  example  shows  that 
personal  courage  is  a  core  value  necessary7  for  all 
dimensions  of  military7  life. 

In  a  broader  sense,  senior  leaders  responsible  for 
soldier's  sinew  must  practice  a  core  values-based 
planning  process  that  will  prevent  the  kind  of  sup¬ 
ply  problems  that  almost  halted  the  Allied  advance 
across  France  in  World  War  II.  During  the  Normandy 
campaign,  values  failures  among  some  senior  logis¬ 
ticians  almost  spelled  disaster. 

“Surges  of  demand  were  well  out  of  phase  with 
supply.  Thus,  the  Army,  after  months  of  artillery 
ammunition  shortages,  ended  the  war  with  more 
ammunition  in  European  storage  than  w  as  fired  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  eleven-month  campaign  .  .  .  failures 
of  accountability  and  inspection  contributed  to  short¬ 
falls  as  supply  personnel  could  not  locate  needed 
items.  Perhaps  more  critically,  many  US  senior  of¬ 
ficers  were  indifferent  toward  supply  matters.  Al¬ 
though  tolerating  no  insubordination  in  the  conduct 
of  tactical  matters,  they  often  [were  themselves  per¬ 
sonally  guilty  of  violating  logistics  orders  and  poli¬ 
cies  set  at  theater  level] .  Beyond  that,  a  “us  versus 
them"  relationship  between  the  combat  and  service 
forces  hindered  the  supply  efforts.”15 

Leaders  can  only  feed  the  sinew  of  the  soldier 
when  they  selflessly  place  soldier  welfare  above  in¬ 
teragency,  interunit  or  interpersonal  rivalries  and 
carry7  out  the  sustainment  mission  with  integrity7  and 
honor.  Sometimes  it  takes  personal  courage  to  fight 
bureaucratic  inertia  or  high-level  ignorance  of  true 
conditions  to  get  the  soldiers'  needs  to  the  line  when 
needed.  In  fairness,  combat  soldiers  themselves  can 
contribute  (sometimes  significantly)  to  their  own 
supply  problems.  At  least  in  the  Normandy  Cam¬ 
paign,  “the  American  Army  had  weak  supply  dis¬ 
cipline  .  .  .  Wherever  American  troops  traveled,  they 
left  a  trail  of  discarded  equipment  in  their  wake. 
What  they  did  not  throw  away  they  often  sold  or 
bartered  for  something  useful  such  as  food.”16  I 
personally  witnessed  the  same  phenomenon  during 
the  after-operations  phase  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  I  saw'  dumpsters  at  the  port  of  Ad  Dammam 
full  of  discarded  serviceable  field  gear  that  soldiers 
evidently  felt  was  too  much  trouble  to  pack  and  ship 
home.  The  Army  value  of  respect  applies  to  Army 
equipment,  which  American  taxpayers  have  funded 
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A  civilian  contractor  turns  over  the  key  to  a  factory- 

fresh  M1A1  tank  to  the  2d  Armored  Division’s 

Tiger  Brigade  in  Saudi  Arabia,  fall  1990 


During  the  after-operations  phase  of  Desert  Storm,  I  saw  dumpsters  at  Ad  Dammam 
full  of  discarded  serviceable  field  gear  that  soldiers  e\idently felt  was  too  much  trouble  to  pack  and 
ship  home.  The  Army  value  of  respect  applies  to  Army  equipment,  which  American  taxpayers  have 
funded  and  for  which  soldiers  have  a  duty  to  be  responsible  stewards. 


and  for  which  soldiers  have  a  duty  to  be  responsible 
stewards.  Army  values  are  essential  tools  as  leaders  take 
care  of  soldiers'  sinew,  the  second  of  the  three  cords. 

The  significant  others  who  surround  a  soldier 
fonn  the  third  cord.  While  the  term  seems  perhaps 
a  bit  too  "New  Age"  for  a  discussion  of  Army  val¬ 
ues  and  leadership,  it  effectively  describes  how  lead¬ 
ers  must  understand  soldiers  in  terms  of  interper¬ 
sonal  relationships  that  extend  far  beyond  the  unit 
itself.  These  extended  relationships  directly  affect 
soldiers'  ability  to  perform  under  stressful  conditions 
and  leaders  must  understand  their  role  in  maintain¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  their  soldiers'  relationships 
outside  the  unit.  Gone  is  the  old  attitude  that  the 
Army  would  have  issued  you  a  family  if  it  wanted 
you  to  have  one.  Over  half  of  tire  soldiers  in  the 
Army  are  married,  and  many  of  those  who  are  not  are 
either  single  parents  or  custodians  of  one  or  both 
of  their  own  parents.  The  Army  now'  strives  to  help 
soldiers  keep  their  family  lives  in  order  with 
childcare  facilities  and  classes  on  child  rearing, 
checkbook  management  and  marital  stress.  Pro¬ 
grams  such  as  Army  Emergency  Relief  offer  resources 
in  family  crises.  Family  housing  on  most  posts  has 
improved  steadily  over  die  past  few'  years,  and  unit 
family  support  group  planning,  organization  and 
management  are  taught  at  precommand  courses. 
The  Army  has  internalized  its  institutional  respon¬ 
sibility  to  minister  to  soldiers'  significant  others. 


Nevertheless,  the  Army  faces  significant  chal¬ 
lenges  in  this  area.  Deployments  are  increasing  in 
both  frequency  and  duration.  Money  shortages  have 
slowed  infrastructure  repair  and  construction 
throughout  the  Army.  The  transition  to  TRICARE 
has  thrown  family  health  care  in  turmoil.  Retire¬ 
ment  benefits  do  not  amount  to  as  much  as  they  used 
to,  and  Army  transition  assistance  programs  are 
overtaxed  with  mid-career  soldiers  seeking  to  leave 
wfiile  they  are  still  young  enough  to  develop  a  full 
second  career  in  the  civilian  sector.  All  Army  val¬ 
ues  come  into  play  as  leaders  assess  their  obliga¬ 
tion  to  their  soldiers'  significant  others.  Loyalty  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  families  of  soldiers  as  w'ell  as  the  soldiers 
themselves.  Families  w'ho  support  the  unit  in  good 
faith  ask  only  that  unit  leaders  display  that  same  land 
of  loyalty  in  passing  out  infonnation  and  taking  care 
of  family  concerns  w'hile  the  unit  is  deployed. 

The  Army  has  a  duty  to  provide  the  families  of 
its  soldiers  the  aforementioned  facilities  and  services 
and  must  never  succumb  to  the  attitude  that  a  qual¬ 
ity  living  environment  is  a  nice  to  have  extra  that 
we  must  forsake  in  order  to  buy  more  weapons.  The 
Army  should  take  every  opportunity  to  display  re¬ 
spect  for  family  members,  promoting  unit  apprecia¬ 
tion  awards,  volunteer  recognition  ceremonies  and 
similar  programs.  Army  leaders  must  be  as  self¬ 
less  as  possible  in  the  cases  wfiere  a  soldier's  fam¬ 
ily  needs  directly  conflict  with  unit  needs.  Do  you 
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really  need  the  soldier  bad  enough  to  deny  him 
emergency  leave  during  an  NTC  rotation  to  attend 
Iris  grandmother's  funeral?  Granting  the  leave  may 


Leaders,  by  personal  example  and 
thoughtful  education  of  subordinates,  can  nmke 
a  difference  when  it  counts  the  most  by  simply 
recognizing  that,  to  a  new  soldier,  that  unit 
constitutes  the  whole  Army.  The  commander 
becomes  the  soldier’s  impression  of  what 
commanders  in  the  Army  essentially  are  The 
soldier  nmkes  similar  judgements  about  the first 
sergeant  and  other  leaders. 


well  take  personal  courage  on  the  part  of  the  lead¬ 
ers,  especially  if  the  soldier  is  in  a  shortage  job  spe¬ 
cialty,  but  doing  so  would  undoubtedly  show  sol¬ 
diers  the  integrity  and  honor  of  their  seniors. 

Conversely,  leaders  must  take  every1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11  opportunity 
to  instill  in  soldiers  the  notion  that  they  themselves 
must  translate  the  seven  core  Anny  values  into  core 
family  values  as  well.  If  the  soldier  fails  to  do  so, 
no  amount  of  outside  help  will  keep  his  or  her  fam¬ 
ily  together  when  the  unit  deploys.  Thus,  Army  val¬ 
ues  provide  a  rubric  for  understanding  and  minis¬ 
tering  to  soldiers'  significant  others,  the  third  cord. 
"The  relationships  between  seniors  and  subordinates 
within  our  Army  should  be  based  upon  intimate  un¬ 
derstanding.  .  .  on  self  respect.  .  .  and  above  all,  on 
a  close  uniting  comradeship.”17  This  is  not  to  say 
that  fraternization  rules  should  relax  or  that  every¬ 
one  needs  to  like  everything  about  everyone  else  in  the 
unit.  However,  leaders,  by  personal  example  and 
thoughtful  education  of  subordinates,  can  make  a 
difference  when  it  counts  the  most  by  simply  rec¬ 
ognizing  that,  to  a  new  soldier,  that  unit  constitutes 


the  whole  Army.  The  commander  becomes  the 
soldier's  impression  of  w'hat  commanders  in  the 
Army  essentially  are.  The  soldier  makes  similar  judge¬ 
ments  about  the  first  sergeant  and  other  leaders. 

To  the  new  soldier,  everything  from  the  standing 
operating  procedures  regarding  passes  to  the  way  the 
unit  conducts  motor  stables  reflects  wfiat  the  Army 
as  a  whole  is  about.  When  it  comes  time  to  reen- 
list,  the  soldier  makes  a  decision  about  a  future  in 
the  Army  based  upon  his  or  her  experiences  in  one 
small  comer  of  it.  That  experience,  in  my  view,  is 
positive  only  to  the  degree  that  the  unit  leaders 
have  exemplified  and  promulgated  the  core  Army 
values. 

Army  values  have  an  instrumental  role  in  taking 
care  of  the  three  cords  of  soldiers,  but  their  impact 
extends  beyond  specific  positive  effects  as  a  com¬ 
bat  mutiplier.  The  values  of  loyalty,  duty,  respect,  self¬ 
less  service,  honor,  integrity  and  personal  courage  also 
possess  intrinsic  value,  independent  of  any  extrinsic 
goods  they  might  foster.  Army  values  have  deep, 
historic  national  roots.  The  day  we  renounce  these 
values  we  fundamentally  alter  our  national  identity. 
While  the  primary7  missions  of  the  Army  are  to  de¬ 
ter  war  through  combat  readiness  and  win  war  if  it 
is  forced  upon  us,  the  military7  also  has  another  very 
important  mission.  Because  its  members  generally 
internalize  the  values  they  practice  daily,  a  military7 
serves  as  "a  well  from  which  to  draw  [moral]  re¬ 
freshment  for  a  body  politic  in  need  of  it.”18  A  per¬ 
son  can  be  "selfish,  cow'ardly,  disloyal,  false,  fleet¬ 
ing,  perjured  and  morally  corrupt.  .  .  and  still  be 
outstandingly  good  [in  many  pursuits] .  .  .  What  the 
bad  man  cannot  be  is  a  good  sailor,  soldier  or  air¬ 
man.  Military7  institutions  thus  fonn  a  repository  of 
moral  resource  which  should  always  be  a  source  of 
strength  within  the  state.”19  Army  values  shape  that 
repository  as  they  shape  tire  force.  MR 
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Personality  Styles  of 

Effective  Soldiers 


Major  Michael  Russell,  US  Army 


ANY  OF  THE  MILITARY’S  efforts  are  di¬ 
rected  toward  developing,  refining  and  pro¬ 
curing  hardware.  Less  effort  is  being  made,  however, 
to  profiling  personality  styles  of  the  successful  pro¬ 
fessional  soldier.  What  makes  a  good  "war  asset”? 
This  article  asserts  that  the  military  is  composed  of 
two  fundamentally  different  types  of  individuals, 
each  with  unique  advantages  and  weaknesses.  Both 
types  are  always  present  in  the  military  population 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Times  of  peace  favor 
one  style;  conflict  favors  the  other.  Unfortunately, 
US  military  forces  tend  to  enter  conflict  with  an  in¬ 
correct  balance  of  these  types,  thus  suffering  greater 
initial  losses  than  necessary,  due  as  much  to  inad¬ 
equate  leadership  as  to  failed  hardware.  This  trag¬ 
edy  is  both  predictable  and  preventable. 

Psychologists  have  labeled  and  developed  tests 
for  many  different  personality  characteristics.  The 
American  Psychiatric  Association  lists  approxi¬ 
mately  a  dozen  types  of  personality  disorder,  includ¬ 
ing  proposed  and  established  entities,  in  their  Diag¬ 
nostic  and  Statistical  Manual.* 1  A  personality 
disorder  is  said  to  exist  when  the  individual  has  only 
a  limited  number  of  coping  strategies,  some  of 
which  may  be  dysfunctional,  and  is  diagnosed  only 
when  the  style  causes  “significant  difficulty  in  so¬ 
cial  or  occupational  functioning.”2  Individuals  with 
personality  disorders  have  difficulty  prospering  in 
the  military.  Military7  hfe,  with  its  frequent  changes 
in  job  and  locale,  requires  considerable  flexibility, 
which  the  disordered  individual  usually  lacks. 

A  consequence  of  having  any  sort  of  personal¬ 
ity,  however,  is  having  a  personality  style.  These 
styles  mirror  the  traits  that,  in  extreme  forms,  are 
labeled  disorders.  Some  of  these  traits  are  becom¬ 
ing  popular  tenns,  such  as  "narcissistic”  and  "his¬ 
trionic,”  while  others  are  less  commonly  used.  The 
labels  capture  a  certain  style  of  being  that  colors 
how  people  think,  act  and  react  —  the  decisions 


The  military  is  composed  of  two 
fundamentally  different  types  of  individuals, 
each  with  unique  advantages  and  weaknesses. 

Both  types  are  always  present  in  the  military 
population  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  Times 
of  peace  favor  one  style;  conflict favors  the 
other.  Unfortunately,  US  military  forces  tend  to 
enter  conflict  mth  an  incorrect  balance  of 
these  types,  thus  suffering  greater  initial 
losses  tlum  necessary. 


they  make  and  why  they  make  them. 

To  provide  a  nonpejorative  label  to  these  groups, 

I  will  use  an  idea  coined  by  the  American  Psychi¬ 

atric  Association  in  their  diagnostic  manual,  which 
groups  these  different  styles  into  three  major  group¬ 

ings,  or  clusters.3 * * *  Cluster  A  comprises  people  who 
are  described  as  odd  or  unusual.  Cluster  B  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  styles  of  people  prone  to  externalizing, 
who  deal  with  psychological  tension  by  directing  it 
outward  toward  the  external  world.  Cluster  C  con¬ 
tains  people  prone  to  anxiety,  who  tend  to  internal¬ 
ize  (worry,  ruminate)  about  their  conflicts.  To  ap¬ 
ply  common  labels,  for  example,  most  introverts  are 
found  in  cluster  C  and  most  extroverts  are  found  in 
cluster  B,  although  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  their 

stylistic  difference. 

On  the  whole,  the  military7  is  composed  of  healthy 
and  effective  individuals.  Many  of  the  most  dysfunc¬ 
tional  styles  are  weeded  out  early.  This  includes 
nearly  all  of  cluster  A  population.  The  styles  seen  in 
abundance  among  the  career  military,  therefore,  are 
mainly  representatives  from  clusters  B  and  C.  Psy¬ 

chologists  would  tend  to  label  cluster  Bs  as  mildly 
Antisocial  or  Narcissistic.  Those  individuals  who  are 
in  cluster  C  are  mainly  variants  of  the  Obsessive- 

Compulsive  or  Dependant  Personality  styles. 
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Major  General  George  S. 
Patton  Jr.  training  armored 
forces  in  the  southern 
California  desert  prior  to 
the  invasion  of  North 
Africa,  summer  1942. 


1 


One  of  Patton ’s  early  evaluations  read: 

“ This  officer  would  be  invaluable  in  time  of  war 
but  is  a  disturbing  element  in  time  of  peace.  ” 
He  failed  to  be  selected for  Command  and 
General  Staff  School,  a  prerequisite  for 
advancement,  and  languished  as  a  major  until 
he  was  49. . . .  Likewise,  Dwight  Eisenhower 
began  the  war  as  a  colonel  with  very  little 
chance  of  promotion  to  brigadier.  When  things 
changed,  they  changed  very  swiftly. 


There  are  differences  in  how  effectively  individu¬ 
als  employ  a  given  personality  style.  Most  trial  law¬ 
yers,  politicians,  police  officers  and  juvenile  delin¬ 
quents,  for  example,  all  share  the  same  basic  style 
but  differ  in  how  effectively  they  employ  it  to  meet 
their  needs.  One  noted  psychologist,  Harrison 
Gough,  rates  individuals  not  just  by  style  but  on  how 
well  they  have  obtained  the  best  qualities  of  that 
style.4  Each  person  taking  his  "California  Psycho¬ 
logical  Inventory'’  is  rated  on  a  seven-point  scale  of 
actualization  as  well  as  being  classified  as  to  type. 
A  prison  inmate  may  thus  be  a  cluster  B  at  level  1  — 
a  successful  politician  may  be  a  cluster  B  at  level 
7.  For  purposes  of  comparison.  I  would  like  to  con¬ 


sider  people  of  equal  caliber:  matched  on  intel¬ 
ligence  and  other  measures  of  effectiveness  but 
differing  in  fundamental  personality  style. 


Type  B 

Adventuresome 

Imaginative 

Innovative 

Daring 

Decisive 


Type  C 

Dependable 

Conscientious 

Detail  Oriented 

Punctual 

Selfless 


The  table  above  lists  the  positive  features  of  each 
style.  Their  limitations  are  that  they  possess  to  a 
lesser  degree  the  features  listed  for  the  other  style. 
A  cluster  C  personality7  style  is  motivated  mainly  by 
harm  avoidance.  To  dip  briefly  into  psychological 
phraseology,  he  has  a  substantial  superego,  with 
many  internalized  values,  which  drives  him  to  do 
things  to  avoid  the  anxiety  that  comes  from  threat. 
This  threat  may  be  either  from  their  internal  con¬ 
science  or  from  fear  of  imagined  external  conse¬ 
quence.  In  contrast,  his  comrade  with  cluster  B 
dynamics  is  less  disabled  by  anxiety  and  is  moti¬ 
vated  mainly  by  mastery7  and  goal  attainment.  To 
put  it  concisely,  one  style  strives  to  obtain  the  posi¬ 
tive,  the  other  strives  to  avoid  the  negative. 

To  apply  this  to  the  military,  it  has  long  been  rec¬ 
ognized  that  a  peacetime  army  differs  in  many  ways 
from  that  of  an  army  at  war.  This  is  intuitively  ob¬ 
vious:  destruction  of  personnel  and  equipment,  even 
enemy  equipment  and  personnel,  is  somewhat  an¬ 
tisocial.  To  plan  the  ultimate  defeat  of  an  entire 
army  or  nation  on  the  battlefield  requires  at  least  a 
dose  of  narcissism.  Therefore,  those  personality 
attributes  that  make  for  a  war  "hero”  are  primarily 
from  cluster  B.  These  people  do  not  function  as  well 
in  garrison — such  individuals  thrive  on  challenge 
and  require  constant  stimulation. 

By  contrast,  cluster  C  individuals  do  thrive  in 
garrison.  Their  reasons  for  joining  the  military7  are 
different,  as  are  their  motivations  for  staying.  Clus¬ 
ter  B  individuals  are  drawn  by  the  potential  for  ex¬ 
citement  and  adventure.  Cluster  Cs  are  drawn  to 
the  security  of  the  military-  system,  the  guaranteed 
employment  and  often  by  a  sense  of  duty  or  obli¬ 
gation.  For  some,  the  attraction  is  not  much  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  any  other  civil  service  position. 

The  tension  between  wartime  and  peacetime  per¬ 
sonalities  is  therefore  unavoidable.  The  variables 
at  play  in  the  peacetime  Army  tend  to  attract  and 
maintain  cluster  C  individuals  while  repelling  and 
punishing  cluster  B  personnel.  There  is  often  little 
opportunity  for  rapid  advancement  or  glory7  in  our 
peacetime  Army,  and  people  seeking  these  things 
will  move  on  to  more  promising  employment.  In 
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an  era  when  one  recorded  slip,  or  one  bad  mark  ends 
a  career,  only  those  who  cautiously  make  no  errors 
can  survive.  In  a  zero-defects  environment,  harm 
avoidance  rules. 

As  an  extension  of  this  observation,  the  longer  a 
military'  is  at  peace,  the  more  pronounced  this  ten¬ 
dency  becomes,  until  a  fully  "peacetime  army,'’  with 
a  peacetime  force  structure,  has  developed.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  quick  process.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  fresh  supply  of  both  types  of  individuals  at 
the  entry7  level,  but  as  differential  promotion  takes 
place,  the  mid  and  upper  levels  shift.  In  previous 
eras,  it  may  have  taken  two  decades  to  complete  this 
transition.  Under  today’s  rules  of  promotion,  it  may 
take  less  than  a  dozen  years. 

Is  this  shift  undesirable?  A  military'  composed 
of  largely  cluster  C  individuals  offers  fewer  disci¬ 
plinary'  problems  and  will  score  higher  on  most 
measures  of  garrison  function.  Yet  history  has  re¬ 
peatedly  shown  us  what  happens  when  a  peacetime 
army  goes  to  war.  The  phenomenon  is  so  frequent 
as  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Cluster  C  individuals  often  have  great  difficulty 
with  two  things — taking  risks  and  making  decisions. 
David  Shapiro  wrote  eloquently  of  the  problems 
facing  an  individual  with  one  of  the  cluster  C  styles 
when  asked  to  make  a  decision:  "Among  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  normal  life,  there  is  probably  none  for 
which  this  style  is  less  suited.  No  amount  of  hard 
work,  driven  activity  or  willpower  will  help  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  make  a  decision.  .  .  .What  dis¬ 
tinguishes  obsessional  people  in  the  face  of  a  deci¬ 
sion  is  not  their  mixed  feelings,  but  rather  in  the  fact 
that  these  feelings  are  so  marvelously  and  perfectly 
balanced.  In  fact,  it  is  easy  to  observe  that  just  at 
the  moment  w'hen  an  obsessional  person  seems  to 
be  approaching  a  decision,  just  when  the  balance 
seems  to  be  at  last  tipping  decisively  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  he  will  discover  some  new'  item  that  decisively 
reestablishes  that  perfect  balance.”5 

Sometimes  a  decision  can  be  reduced  to  follow¬ 
ing  a  rule  or  a  formula,  which  they  will  do  quite 
well.  However,  the  ambiguity  and  "fog”  of  war 
make  such  rules  hard  to  follow.  An  army  can  be 
ground  to  a  standstill  by  layers  of  frozen,  immobile 
individuals  afraid  to  make  a  mistake. 

Doctrine,  a  sometimes-useful  set  of  guidelines,  is 
also  a  prosthetic  device  for  the  decisionally  im¬ 
paired.  Doctrine  will  sometimes  cover  for  the  clus¬ 
ter  C’s  indecisive  nature  but  excellent  ability'  to  fol¬ 
low'  rules.  The  peacetime  proliferation  of  rules  rises 
in  frequency  with  the  percentage  of  cluster  C  indi¬ 
viduals  in  power.  Such  over  regulation  usually 


worsens  the  disaster  to  come:  rules  stifle  innova¬ 
tion,  "prepare  for  the  last  war,”  and  are  usually  more 
geared  to  garrison  management  than  battlefield  lead¬ 
ership.  On  the  eve  of  the  Spanish  American  War, 


On  the  whole,  the  military  is  composed 
of  healthy  and  effective  individuals.  Many  of  the 
most  dysfunctional  styles  are  weeded  out  early. 
This  includes  nearly  all  of  cluster  A  population. 

Psychologists  would  teml  to  label  cluster  Bs 
as  mildly  Antisocial  or  Narcissistic. 

Those  individuals  who  are  in  cluster  C  are 
nudnly  variants  of  the  Obsessive-Compulsive  or 
Dependant  Personality  styles. 


retired  General  William  T.  Sherman,  observing  the 
wTeckage  of  his  once-proud  army,  wrote  that  "a  gen¬ 
eral  to  be  successful  w'ould  have,  as  we  did  in  1861, 
to  tear  up  his  Army  Regulations  and  go  back  to  first 
principles” — which  w'as  wfiat  eventually  happened.6 
E.K.G.  Sixsmith,  w  riting  of  Eisenhower,  notes  that 
wherever  he  served,  "he  hated  anything  that  savored 
of  war  department  rigidity  or  inflexibility.”7 

General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  recognized  precisely  the 
dichotomy  of  men  this  paper  addresses.  He  w  rote 
in  his  memoirs,  "It  did  seem  to  me,  in  my  early  army 
days,  that  too  many  of  the  older  officers,  when  they 
came  to  command  posts,  made  it  a  study  to  think 
what  orders  they  could  publish  to  annoy  their  sub¬ 
ordinates  and  render  them  uncomfortable.  I  noticed, 
however,  a  few  years  later,  when  the  Mexican  War 
broke  out,  that  most  of  this  class  of  officers  discov¬ 
ered  that  they  were  possessed  of  disabilities  which 
entirely  incapacitated  them  from  active  field  service. 
They  had  the  moral  courage  to  proclaim  it,  too. 
They  were  right;  but  they  did  not  always  give  their 
disease  the  right  name.”8 

Both  the  Civil  War  and  World  War  II  graphically 
illustrate  the  disaster  of  an  initial  lack  of  leadership. 
Many  of  the  Union's  best  officers  deserted  to  the 
South,  but  during  the  war's  opening  months,  many 
observers  thought  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  could 
win  in  "three  months.”  Instead,  its  fearful  leaders 
were  paralyzed  and  humiliated.  It  fell  to  Grant,  a 
man  employed  at  the  war's  conception  as  a  clerk  in 
his  father's  store,  who  had  failed  at  farming,  real  es¬ 
tate  and  an  attempt  at  elected  office,  to  turn  the  war 
to  the  North's  advantage.9 

Much  the  same  happened  during  World  War  II. 
Within  a  year  of  the  war's  initiation,  the  leaders  of 
tire  1930s  were  replaced  with  men,  not  necessarily 
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A  cluster  C personality  style  is  motivated 
mainly  by  harm  avoidance.  In  contrast,  his 
comrade  with  cluster  B  dynamics  is  less  disabled 
by  anxiety  and  is  motivated  nminly  by  nuistery 
and  goal  attainment.  To  put  it  concisely,  one 
style  strives  to  obtain  the  positive,  the  other 
strives  to  avoid  the  negative  To  apply  this  to  the 
military,  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  a 
peacetime  army  differs  in  many  ways  from 
that  of  an  army  at  war. 


younger,  but  different,  who  had  languished  in  the 
peacetime  Army.  General  George  S.  Patton  Jr.  is  a 
notable  example.  He  suffered  adverse  officer  evalu¬ 
ation  reports  throughout  tire  1920s  and  30s.  One 
of  Patton's  evaluations  read:  "This  officer  would 
be  invaluable  in  time  of  war  but  is  a  disturbing  ele¬ 
ment  in  time  of  peace.”10  He  failed  to  be  selected 
for  Command  and  General  Staff  School,  a  prereq¬ 


uisite  for  advancement,  and  languished  as  a  major 
from  1917  until  he  was  49.  In  1938,  he  was  placed 
in  a  terminal  position  and  expected  to  retire,  start¬ 
ing  the  war  as  a  lieutenant  colonel.  Likewise, 
Dwight  Eisenhow'er  began  the  war  as  a  colonel  with 
very  little  chance  of  promotion  to  brigadier.  When 
things  changed,  they  changed  very  swiftly. 

It  appears  that  the  rapid  promotion  of  successful 
leaders  in  time  of  conflict  will  usually  favor  the  clus¬ 
ter  B  types:  w'hereas  the  cluster  B  sees  potential  for 
great  victory7  on  the  battlefield,  the  cluster  Cs  are 
preoccupied  with  thoughts  of  avoiding  great  defeat. 

If  this  pattern  is  repeated  so  often,  why  is  it  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue?  For  one  thing,  cluster  B  indi¬ 
viduals  are  not  without  their  flaws.  They  tend  to 
demand  immediate  gratification  and  be  less  reliable 
for  the  completion  of  mundane  tasks  than  their  clus¬ 
ter  C  counterparts.  Their  primary7  positive  attribute 
to  a  military7  force  is  their  sense  of  invulnerability, 
w'hich  spurs  them  to  attempt  deeds  that  the  more 
rational  people  might  not. 


Managing  and  Motivating  by  Rewards 

LTC  Jose  M.  Marrero,  US  Army 


As  military  professionals,  we  all  face  leadership  and 
management  challenges.  Among  these,  we  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  appropriately  rew  arding  our  subordinates. 
But  whom  do  we  really  reward?  And.  equally  impor¬ 
tant,  what  kind  of  behavior  and  specific  traits  do  we  re¬ 
ward?  Don’t  we  reward  in  many  cases: 

•  Fast  work  instead  of  quality  w  ork? 

•  Noisy  joints  instead  of  quietly  effective  behavior? 

•  Complication  instead  of  simplification? 

•  Busy  w  ork  instead  of  smart  work? 

•  Mindless  conformity  instead  of  creativity9 

•  Short-term  Band-Aids  or  quick  fixes  instead  of 
solid  and  long-lasting  solutions? 

•  Appearances  instead  of  realities? 

•  Subordinates  who  are  strictly  “loyal"  to  us  instead 
of  those  w  ho  are  also  loyal  to  their  own  subordinates? 

Those  in  the  last  two  categories  are  out  to  impress 
the  boss  exclusively  without  paying  much  attention  to 
the  people  under  them.  Additionally,  many  rely  more 
on  cosmetics  and  their  theatrical  abilities  instead  of  ef¬ 
ficient  solid  and  long-lasting  products.  Certainly,  when 
we  rew  ard  a  subordinate,  we  also  rew  ard  and  promote 
his  behavior  throughout  the  unit,  hr  other  words,  we  send 
an  implicit  message  to  all  others:  “These  are  the  traits 
we  want  to  see  in  this  outfit.”  Consequently,  we  rein¬ 
force  whatever  behavior  pattern  we  are  rew  arding,  so 
commanders  must  look  beyond  appearances  and  cos¬ 
metics.  Those  who  do  can  identify  actors  as  well  as  ef¬ 
ficient  workers  and  reward  them  accordingly. 

Consider  this  scenario.  A  captain  receives  a  less  than 
outstanding  officer  evaluation  report  (OER)  and  has 
trouble  understanding  why.  After  all.  during  the  rating 


period,  he  made  sure  the  battalion  commander  saw  him 
in  action  and  saw  his  batten  in  the  best  light.  He  chatted 
with  the  colonel,  impressed  him  with  astute  obsen  ations 
and  joked  around  with  him  all  to  foster  a  closer  rela¬ 
tionship.  He  took  pains  to  show7  he  was  in  control  of  ev¬ 
erything.  He  always  had  his  rmifonn  pressed  and  his 
boots  sinned.  Who  desen  ed  a  better  rating  than  he  did? 

He  complains  to  the  colonel.  “This  is  the  first  time 
hr  my  military  career  that  I  have  received  anything,  well, 
less  than  outstanding  on  an  OER.  No  one  can  question 
my  loyalty  to  you.  Every  time  you  have  asked  me  to 
do  something.  I  was  there.  I  came  through,  whatever  it 
was.  And  every  time  you’ve  needed  me,  you  could 
count  on  me.  I  don’t .  .  .  and  I  don’t.  .  .  .” 

The  colonel  looks  out  the  window,  evidently  taking 
a  second  or  two  to  organize  his  thoughts.  The  colonel 
knows  the  captain  well,  and  lias  listened  attentively  while 
expressly  keeping  from  interrupting  him. 

Lining  up  his  thoughts  like  high-explosive  rounds,  the 
colonel  fires  them  off:  “You’ve  said  it!  You’ve  always 
been  there  for  me.  For  me — not  for  your  subordinates." 
The  senior  officer  pauses,  then  continues.  “Captain,  you 
must  be  loyal  in  every  respect.” 

“But  sir.  I  have  been  loyal ...” 

“Loyal?  To  whom?  A  loyal  leader  doesn't  just  sen  e 
his  superiors!  You  cannot  be  loyal  to  me  if  you  are  not 
loyal  to  your  soldiers!  Genuine  leaders  take  care  of  their 
people  all  the  time,  even  when  the  boss  is  not  there.  Do 
you  think  the  boss  has  to  be  present  to  know  how  you’re 
doing?  How  do  you  think  I  pegged  you?  A  good  unit 
not  only  should  look  good  but  must  be  good!  Take  care 
of  your  men.  Captain.  That's  all.” 
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The  accumulated  peacetime  inertia  makes  the 
military  less  likely  to  need  its  skills  and  increasingly 
recalcitrant  to  commit  to  combat.  The  cluster  B 
leader  who  believes  in  his  troop's  superiority  and 
their  ability  to  succeed  is  unquestionably  more  likely 
to  advocate  military  engagement  than  is  a  cluster  C 
leader  who  would  fear  their  defeat. 

Is  it  possible  to  find  individuals  with  the  strengths 
of  both  styles  but  without  the  weaknesses  of  either? 
At  higher  levels  of  functioning,  both  styles  acquire 
tlie  ability  to  assume  qualities  of  the  other — a  ve¬ 
neer  of  compulsiveness  for  the  cluster  B.  a  gung- 
ho  facade  on  the  cluster  C.  But  stress  tends  to  strip 
away  these  veneers.  The  father  of  American  psychol¬ 
ogy7,  William  James,  wrote  in  1898  that  "The  Char¬ 
acter  (personality)  is  set  in  stone  by  age  1 8,  a  con¬ 
tinuing  truism."11  Essame,  in  his  review  of  Patton, 
wrote  "the  qualities  essential  in  a  commander  and 
those  in  a  good  staff  officer  are  poles  apart.”12  The 
style  of  an  effective  staff  member,  ''tactful,  patient, 
reticent  and  diplomatic,"  are  simply  not  those  of  the 


Doctrine,  a  sometimes-useful  set  of 
guidelines,  is  also  a  prosthetic  de\ice for  the 
decisionally  impaired.  Doctrine  will  sometimes 
cover  for  the  cluster  C’s  indecisive  nature  but 
excellent  ability  to  follow  rules.  The  peacetime 
proliferation  of  rules  rises  in  frequency  with  the 
percentage  of  cluster  C  individuals  in  power. 
Such  over  regulation  usually  worsens  the 
disaster  to  come:  rules  stifle  innovation, 
“prepare  for  the  last  war,  ”  ami  are  usually  more 
geared  to  garrison  management  than 
battlefield  leadership. 


combat  leader.13  As  I  have  repeatedly  observed  men 
wfio  rise  to  positions  of  authority7  by  longevity7  alone, 
it  is  simply  not  possible  to  completely  change  one's 
stripes,  even  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

The  solution  for  the  future  is  not  as  simple  as  re¬ 
taining  effective  cluster  B  individuals  in  a  peacetime 


We  should  ask  ourselves  whether  we  rew  ard  the  right 
traits.  Are  we  more  impressed  by  people  who  talk  about 
their  accomplishments  or  by  those  who  let  their  work 
speak  for  itself?  Do  we  reward  long  work  hours  instead 
of  efficiency?  Do  we  appreciate  it  when  our  leaders  in¬ 
sist  on  modest,  economical  products,  or  do  we  prefer  to 
see  our  budgets  wasted  on  window  dressing  that  makes 
their  products  look  more  attractive?  Do  we  rew  ard  quan¬ 
tity  or  quality?  Effusiveness  or  efficiency? 

Every  human  being,  regardless  of  intellectual  capac¬ 
ity,  is  motivated  by  the  possible  consequences  of  his  ac¬ 
tions.  He  does  his  work  best  when  he  expects  to  be  re¬ 
warded.  If  every  leader,  however  junior,  can  find  a  way 
to  motivate  each  of  his  subordinates,  he  can  significantly 
increase  productivity. 

Motivating  through  rew  ards  is  a  part  of  leadership, 
and  rewards  need  not  be  written.  Rewarding  people 
while  a  project  is  under  way  often  produces  better  re¬ 
sults  than  waiting  until  the  project  is  completed.  Simi¬ 
larly,  giving  a  soldier  free  time  is  often  a  better  or  fairer 
reward  than  a  medal.  Simply  giving  a  subordinate  a 
"Well  done!”  may  also  be  appropriate. 

What  a  leader  does  or  fails  to  do  also  communicates 
something  to  his  subordinates.  “Silence  means  consent” 
in  more  instances  than  just  tactical  situations — when  a 
leader,  for  example,  fails  to  correct  a  soldier  who  is  out 
of  uniform,  he  is  practically  giving  him  permission  to 
do  so.  Likewise,  every  time  we  ignore  the  apparent  la¬ 
ziness  of  a  few  soldiers  while  making  our  way  through 
a  training  area,  we  are  rewarding  negative  behavior.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a  leader  fails  to  reward  a 
subordinate's  good  behavior,  he  diminishes  the  value  of 


that  behavior  in  the  eyes  of  the  subordinate,  and  he  also 
diminishes  the  likelihood  that  the  behavior  will  contin¬ 
ued.  The  next  time  we  are  moved  to  reward  someone, 
let’s  stop  and  think:  Are  we  about  to  reward  appear¬ 
ance  or  substance?  We  might  even  ask  w  hether  we  may 
have  shared  in  molding  the  wrong  kind  of  officers. 
Could  it  be  that  the  captain  above  started  out  on  the  right 
track,  only  to  notice  that  those  who  sought  their  own 
rew  ard  were  the  ones  who  received  it? 

Guided  by  the  professional,  and  moral  definitions  of 
loyalty,  many  officers  live  it  to  the  letter,  whether  they 
are  properly  rewarded  or  not.  They  focus  on  their  unit 
missions.  They  know  what  moderation  and  balance 
mean.  They  are  tactful.  They  work  instead  of  talking  about 
work.  And  no  matter  how7  successful  they  may  be.  they 
do  not  become  arrogant,  lest  they  lose  the  proper  focus. 

Let’s  take  a  good  look  at  our  units  and  soldiers,  then 
ask  ourselves  again:  Whom  do  we  really  reward? 

The  answer  should  reveal  the  traits  we  value  most  in 
our  subordinates. 
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versity  of  Puerto  Rico  and  an  M.A.  from  l Tanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  US  Army  Command  and 
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military1 2 3 4 5 6 7;  cluster  C  has  a  legitimate  role.  Through¬ 
out  it  history7  America  has  fought  major  armed  con¬ 
flicts  every  20  to  30  years.  In  some  of  these  major 
conflicts  (1812,  1846,  1865,  1898,  1917,  1941, 
1950,  1965,  1990),  disasters  also  befell  American 
forces  because  of  an  overabundance  of  cluster  B 
soldiers.  Cluster  C  individuals  provide  order  essen¬ 
tial  to  effective  support  and  logistic  functions.  Lack¬ 
ing  a  standing  army,  a  call  to  arms  for  an  impend¬ 
ing  conflict  will  attract  mainly  cluster  B  individuals. 
Without  a  standing  infrastructure  of  support  person¬ 
nel  to  maintain  it.  there  will  be  substantial  problems 
with  logistics,  which  will  hamstring  an  army  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  a  lack  of  will  to  fight. 

The  Spanish  American  War  serves  as  a  prime  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  worst  of  both  w  orlds,  when  a  tiny  bu¬ 
reaucratized  and  micromanaged  peacetime  Army 
was  overwhelmed  by  volunteers.  Major  General 
Rufus  Shafter,  a  Medal  of  Honor  winner,  certainly 
did  not  lack  for  fighting  spirit.  Teddy  Roosevelt 
outshone  Shafter.  not  so  much  by  spirit,  but  by  the 
ability  to  supply  and  equip  his  forces  with  private 
and  personal  funds  outside  the  hopelessly  over¬ 
whelmed  military7  logistic  chain. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  maintain  a  proper 
balance  of  these  forces?  Many  suggestions  could 
be  made  to  correct  this  situation,  but  five  seem 
most  salient: 

•  Recognize  that  "leadership"  is  not  a  synonym 
for  "management."  Peacetime  initiatives  will  likely 
seek  to  make  systems  more  "quantifiable'5;  inevita¬ 
bly  these  quantities  will  measure  management  rather 
than  leadership.  In  peace  or  war,  the  ability7  to  in¬ 
spire,  motivate  and,  perhaps  above  all,  the  moral 
courage  to  make  tough  decisions  should  be  cher¬ 
ished  and  rewarded. 

•  It  is  important  to  maintain  funds  for  training, 
deployment  and  opportunities  for  advancement. 


The  Spanish  American  War  senes 
as  a  prime  example  of  the  worst  of  both  worlds, 
when  a  tiny  bureaucratized  ami  micromanaged 
peacetime  Army  was  oveiw helmed  by  volun¬ 
teers.  Major  General  Rufus  Shafter,  a  Medid  of 
Honor  winner,  certainly  did  not  lack  for  fighting 
spirit  Teddy  Roosevelt  out  shined  Shafter, 
not  so  much  by  spirit,  but  by  the  ability  to  supply 
and  equip  liis  forces  with  prh’ate  and persomd 
fumls  outside  the  hopelessly  ovenvhelmed 
military  logistic  chain. 


•  In  adolescence  those  who  will  eventually  grow 
up  to  be  our  best  leaders  resemble  German  Shep¬ 
herd  pups — they  chew  up  the  furniture.  To  grow 
effective  leaders,  the  personnel  system  should  allow 
people  to  recover  from  mistakes  if  they  are  other¬ 
wise  laudable.  Some  of  the  best  sergeant  majors  I 
have  served  with  decry  the  fact  that  “zero  defects" 
standards  do  not  allow  soldiers  today  to  make  the 
same  mistakes  that  they  themselves  were  permitted. 

•  It  would  not  be  possible  today  for  good  war 
assets  to  maintain  themselves  in  uniform  more  than 
a  few  years.  The  "up  or  out"  policy  rapidly  elimi¬ 
nates  effective  wartime  leaders  and  would  have  re¬ 
tired  Patton  sometime  in  the  1920s.  It  may  be  time 
to  reconsider  this  policy. 

•  People  naturally  prefer  the  company  of  their 
own  types.  However,  these  different  styles  are  both 
vital  for  a  successful  military  in  peace  and  war.  The 
next  major  conflict  may  not  permit  the  "handover55 
time  from  peace  to  war  mix.  The  best  and  most  ef¬ 
fective  teams  contain  elements  from  both  camps — 
respect  for  the  strengths  that  other  styles  bring  to  a 
team  is  our  best  strategy  for  maintaining  the  force 
structure  for  victory.  MR 
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Idealistic  Strategic  Planning 

by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Michael  Bell,  US  Army,  Retired 


Strategic  planning  has  become 
extremely  important  in  government 
organizations.  Unfortunately,  many 
do  not  understand  what  strategic 
planning  really  is,  nor  do  they  have 
an  idea  about  how  to  begin.  Vice 
President  A1  Gore  recently  said.  “At 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  1998.  after 
learning  from  the  pilot  programs,  all 
federal  agencies  must  develop  5- 
year  strategic  plans  linked  ...  to 
measurable  outcomes.”1 

Returning  recently  from  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  an  official  from  an  activity  at 
my  installation,  I  was  stmck  with  the 
concept  of  how  little  understanding 
we  have  of  the  process  of  strategic 
planning.  This  particular  meeting's 
purpose  was  to  respond  to  a  re¬ 
quest  for  facilitation  of  a  "strategic 
planning”  workshop.  As  I  listened 
to  what  the  official  had  planned  for 
his  organization — refining  goals, 
objectives  and  tasks  for  the  next  one 
to  three  years — I  realized  it  was  not 
strategic  planning  but  some  fonn  of 
long-range  planning. 

I  commend  the  organization  for 
taking  the  tune  to  develop  a  plan,  but 
it  was  not  strategic  planning.  Stra¬ 
tegic  planning  consists  of  creating  a 
future  for  an  organization  by  discov¬ 
ering  organizational  purpose  (why 
do  we  exist?),  developing  organiza¬ 
tional  values,  creating  a  vision  for 
the  future  and  developing  strategies 
to  achieve  that  future  state. 

My  experience  working  with  lead¬ 
ers  of  major  organizations  indicates 
there  are  several  reasons  for  prefer¬ 
ring  long-range  rather  than  strategic 
planning.  First  and  foremost  is  the 
“make  it  happen  on  my  watch”  ori¬ 
entation.  This  creates  a  tendency  to 
plan  only  for  the  tenure  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  senior  leader.  Whether  his  tour 
is  for  two,  three  or  more  years,  plans 
will  only  endure  for  the  length  of  the 
leader's  tenure  and  will  change  as 
rapidly  as  do  the  leaders. 

True  strategic  planning  sessions 
focus  on  tomorrow  and  how  tilings 


could  be  better  than  the  way  they 
are.  We  are  comfortable  with  the 
daily  problems  associated  with  work 
and  gain  much  satisfaction  from  do¬ 
ing  "things”  daily.  But  how  much 
effort  is  directed  toward  a  future 
state  10  to  25  years  hence? 

Trying  to  create  or  describe  a  fu¬ 
ture  state  is  often  outside  the  "com¬ 
fort  zone”  and  written  off  as  unreal¬ 
istic  or  unachievable;  thus,  no 
attempts  are  made  to  plan  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Instead,  the  focus  is  on  where 
we  are  today  and  how  we  should 
deal  with  today's  problems.  Solu¬ 
tions  to  today's  problems  are  still 
focused  on  the  present  state. 

Long-range  planning  depends 
heavily  on  our  experience  of  the  re¬ 
cent  past  and  our  sense  of  what  is 
realistic.  This  keeps  us  in  a  present 
state  of  mind.  Strategic  planning  has 
little  to  do  with  past  experiences  or 
daily  tasks  and  problems.  Long- 
range  planning,  sometimes  called 
operations  planning,  is  quite  differ¬ 


ent  and  begins  with  today’s  re¬ 
sources,  problems,  demands,  con¬ 
straints  and  opportunities.  It  uses  a 
series  of  extrapolations  of  past 
events  modified  by  judgment  and 
apparent  necessity  to  create  a  pic- 
hrre  of  what  can  be  expected  in  the 
future. 

Both  kinds  of  planning  might 
cover  the  same  time  frame  and  in¬ 
volve  strategy  development.  But, 
while  long-range  planning  starts 
where  you  are  and  works  forward, 
strategic  planning  begins  with  the 
future  and  works  backward.  Both 
perspectives  are  useful,  although 
they  frequently  result  in  different 
and  even  contradictory  views  of  the 
future. 

Making  the  Best 
Decisions  Today 

Strategic  planning  presmnes  the 
future  and  is  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  we  can  create  a  future  that 
is  desirable,  one  that  is  different  from 
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our  present  and  one  that  is  ideal. 
Unfortunately,  traditionalists  resist 
true  strategic  planning  as  a  waste  of 
time  and  effort.  They  describe  it  as 
“pie  in  the  sky"  and  unrealistic 
thinking.  It  would  be  nice  to  have  at 
least  one  structure  to  follow  that 
would  afford  the  organization  the 
opportunity  to  create  its  future  and 
which  might  transcend  senior  leader 
tenure  and  love  of  the  present  state. 

Strategic  planning  is  a  normative 
approach  to  thinking  about  the  fu¬ 
ture.  You  create  a  dream,  then  make 
it  happen.  It  is  quite  literally  invent¬ 
ing  the  future  by  imagining  it  first, 
then  working  to  bring  the  imagined 
into  reality.  Everything  the  organiza¬ 
tion  does  or  does  not  do  is  based  on 
the  dream  and  the  plan  to  make  it 
happen. 

Clearly,  there  are  several  ways  of 
looking  at  the  future.  One  is  to  look 
at  what  is  real;  another  looks  at  what 
is  ideal.  The  transformation  process 
organizations  might  undertake  to¬ 
ward  creating  the  desired  future  is 
imbedded  in  the  strategic  planning 
process. 

Realistic  strategic  planning  be¬ 
gins  with  what  one  really  wants  to 
happen,  unencumbered  by  life  tasks, 
problems  or  limitations.  Organiza¬ 
tional  members  describe  what  the 
future  will  be  with  respect  to  purpose 
(why  we  exist),  culture,  environment, 
demands,  constraints  and  opportu¬ 
nities.  Organizational  values  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  terms  of  behaviors  that 
must  be  demonstrated  and  which  will 
facilitate  achieving  the  future.  All  of 
these  culminate  in  a  vision  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Mission  clarification,  in  terms 
of  what  we  should  do  and  should  not 
do.  is  discussed.  This  process  en¬ 
ables  us  to  put  our  vision  into  ac¬ 
tion.  All  of  our  efforts,  resources  and 
energies  are  then  focused  toward  the 
vision. 

From  Vision  to  Action 

There  are  several  steps  in  the  Vi- 
sion-to-Action  Process.  They  in¬ 
clude  determining  organizational  val¬ 
ues.  purpose  and  vision;  analyzing 
the  mission;  and  determining  goals, 
objectives  and  tasks.2 

Organizational  values.  To  deter¬ 
mine  the  organization's  values,  mem¬ 
bers  must  reach  agreement  on  how 
they  will  behave  with  and  toward 


one  another  and  what  it  is  they 
value.  The  process  requires  they 
first  share  personal  values;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  family,  religion,  security  or 
honesty.  By  sharing  personal  val¬ 
ues,  they  prepare  themselves  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  define  things  they  collec¬ 
tively  value,  such  as  successful, 
structured,  powerful,  caring  and 
meaningful  work. 

Because  values  tend  to  be  ab¬ 
stract  members  must  reach  agree¬ 
ment  on  some  form  of  statement  to 
describe  the  behaviors  associated 
with  the  values.  These  “normative 
statements”  lend  clarity  to  the  be¬ 
haviors  we  each  expect  and  define 
our  actions  in  relation  to  the  values. 
Without  normative  statements,  we 
have  nothing  more  than  “bumper 
sticker"  statements. 

Organizations  that  do  not  define 
their  values  leave  much  to  misinter¬ 
pretation.  Leaders  and  followers 
alike  are  accused  of  not  “walking  the 
talk,"  so  to  speak.  Nonnative  state¬ 
ments  provide  a  behavior  that  is  ob¬ 
servable. 

Organizational  purpose.  Once 
the  organization  has  created  and  de¬ 
fined  those  things  it  collectively  val¬ 
ues,  it  must  answer  the  question, 
“Why  do  we  exist?"  Purpose  places 
everything  into  context  for  the  orga¬ 
nization.  A  statement  of  organiza¬ 
tional  purpose  should  quickly  and 
clearly  convey  how  the  organization 
fulfills  its  need.  Purpose  need  only 
be  meaningfiil  and  inspirational  to 
people  inside  the  organization;  it 
need  not  be  exciting  to  all  outsiders. 

We  should  not  do  anything  in 
conflict  with  our  purpose.  All  our 
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resources  and  efforts  should  sup¬ 
port  our  purpose.  The  purpose 
should  be  unique  and  enduring.  It 
should  separate  us  from  other  orga¬ 
nizations.  Also,  it  must  be  something 
more  than  “We  sen  e  to  perform  ser¬ 
vice  X  to  customer  Y” 

Many  confuse  purpose  with  mis¬ 
sion.  Missions  have  a  finish  line. 
Purpose  defines  “why”;  mission  de¬ 
fines  “what.”  The  Civilian  Leader¬ 
ship  Training  Division,  part  of  the 
Center  for  Army  Leadership,  defines 
its  purpose  as,  “Cutting  Edge  Lead¬ 
ership  Sendees  for  America.”  The 
statement  transcends  the  present 
state  and  focuses  organizational 
members  to  provide  a  cultural 
change  in  the  way  leadership  is  pre¬ 
sented  and  how  it  is  executed. 

Organizational  vision.  A  vision 
is  a  picture  of  the  future  we  seek  to 
create  described  in  the  present  tense 
as  if  it  were  happening  now.  A  state¬ 
ment  of  “our  vision"  shows  where 
we  want  to  go  and  what  we  will  be 
like  when  we  get  there.  There  are 
many  ways  to  create  a  vision.  The 
leader  might  provide  the  vision,  or 
members  might  create  one.  Both  will 
work,  but  the  latter  provides  more 
ownership  by  organizational  mem¬ 
bers. 

Why  bother  to  create  a  vision? 
Many  realists  see  this  process  as  a 
waste  of  time  and  effort.  What  se¬ 
nior  leaders  really  want  is  for  their 
organizations  to  remain  viable  and 
productive,  and  we  cannot  do  it 
without  the  so-called  “soft  stuff." 
People,  what  they  value  individually 
and  collectively,  as  well  as  the  vision 
is  what  energizes  leaders.  It  is  not 
just  the  work. 

Without  a  vision,  we  truly  just  re¬ 
act  and  are  not  in  a  place  to  be  pro¬ 
active.  So  why  bother?  There  are 
several  reasons. 

•  Because  we  want  superior  per¬ 
formance.  We  talk  of  self-managed 
work  teams  or  empowering  people, 
but  no  matter  what  words  we  use, 
they  express  the  same  fundamental 
purpose — getting  the  best  perfor¬ 
mance  out  of  each  person. 

•  To  improve  quality.  Visional- 
lows  members  of  an  organization  to 
commit  to  providing  total  quality  in 
all  they  do. 

•  For  our  customers.  If  we  can 
genuinely  satisfy  customers  and  be 
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a  real  resource  to  them,  we  can  all 
feel  great  about  the  sendee  we  pro¬ 
vide. 

•  For  an  energized,  committed 
organization.  With  drawdowns  and 
reduced  resources,  it  is  important  to 
provide  a  clear  vision  to  employees 
that  will  energize  them  and  make 
them  willing  to  commit  to  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Without  doing  so.  employ¬ 
ees  cannot  make  the  contributions 
of  which  they  are  capable.  Most 
want  to  contribute  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent;  the  vision  gives  them  some¬ 
thing  to  which  they  can  contribute. 

•  To  lead  the  organization 
through  periods  of  change.  If  there 
is  one  thing  we  face  continuously,  it 
is  change.  People  with  a  vision  re¬ 
act  more  quickly  in  a  changing  envi¬ 
ronment,  because  they  can  antici¬ 
pate  what  is  going  to  occur — which 
is  different  from  trying  to  predict  the 
future.  Vision  allow  s  us  to  create  the 
changes  we  want  to  occur. 

•  Because  the  times  demand  it. 
Think  back  five  years.  What  were 
you  doing?  Think  back  iO  years. 
Now7  think  ahead  10  years.  Can  you 
doit?  You  had  better!  By  develop¬ 
ing  your  vision  you  will  actually  be 
creating  what  you  want  your  future 
to  look  like,  instead  of  merely  react¬ 
ing  to  it. 

•  Because  we  want  it.  We  each 
bring  our  own  level  of  commitment 
and  presence  to  this  process.  But 
the  most  compelling  reason  I  can 
give  for  developing  a  vision  is  be¬ 
cause  of  w  anting  to  work  in  an  orga¬ 
nization  that  has  one.3 

Leaders  by  themselves  are  never 
on  time  or  on  budget.  Managers  by 
themselves  never  do  anything  inno¬ 
vative  like  creating  a  vision.  Organi¬ 
zational  leaders  should  understand 
there  is  a  difference  in  their  w  ork  and 
management's  work.  Leaders  owe 
the  organization  a  clear  picture  of 
the  future  it  wants  to  create  and 
clear  strategies  backed  with  logic  to 


enable  their  achievement.  Manage¬ 
ment  can  then  create  specific  steps, 
timetables  and  budgets  to  implement 
strategies,  clearly  focusing  on  the 
outcomes  desired  and  the  necessary 
budget.  Not  allowing  budget  con¬ 
straints  and  daily  problems  to  cloud 
planning  efforts  is  important. 

Once  the  team  creates  a  vision,  it 
must  be  put  into  action.  All  leaders’ 
and  managers'  efforts  should  be  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  vision.  If  efforts  do  not 
support  the  vision  and  strategies, 
the  initiative  is  not  resourced.  Priori¬ 
ties  might  change,  but  this  should 
not  affect  the  purpose  or  vision.  If 
there  is  a  clear  purpose  and  vision, 
people  will  see  the  connection  to  the 
statements  and  ideals.  In  the  Army, 
civilians  are  key,  because  they  hold 
the  organization’s  institutional 
knowledge.  They  provide  the  con¬ 
tinuity  and  connection  to  the  vision. 

Creating  a  vision  that  will  with¬ 
stand  changes  in  priority  and  leader¬ 
ship  is  important,  as  is  educating 
new  leaders  as  they  come  on  board. 
The  Vision  to  Action  Model  takes 
into  account  all  aspects  that  affect 
planning  and  vision.  It  provides  a 
methodology  to  move  from  “just 
words"  to  a  plan  infused  with  action 
and  energy. 

Mission  analysis.  Viewing  the 
organization  from  a  systems  per¬ 
spective,  we  see  that  the  mission 
usually  comes  from  the  environ¬ 
ment;  that  is.  the  higher  organization. 
We  must  take  the  tune  to  analyze  the 
tilings  we  do  that  truly  support  the 
purpose  and  vision  and  those  that 
do  not.  “Shadow  missions” — 
tilings  we  do  that  consume  all  our 
time  but  which  do  not  support  the 
mission — must  be  eliminated. 

The  mission,  with  the  vision, 
helps  us  develop  strategies  to  close 
the  gap  between  what  we  want  and 
what  we  now7  have.  We  must  look  at 
the  organization’s  culture  and  cli¬ 
mate  to  develop  strategies.  We  must 


first  describe  the  problem.  Culture 
permeates  all  we  do  and  is  subtle  in 
itself.  Climate  is  readily  understood, 
while  culture  is  misunderstood.  We 
must  describe  both  as  we  want  them 
to  be  in  the  future  and  how  we  know7 
they  currently  are. 

Goals.  Organizational  leaders  and 
the  organizations  they  lead  should 
be  goal  oriented.  Most  of  us  tend  to 
be  task  or  daily  routine  oriented. 
Task  orientation  gives  us  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  accomplishment,  but 
goals  move  us  toward  the  future.  If 
leaders  are  not  goal  focused,  who 
will  be?  Without  idealistic  goals,  we 
are  only  living  day  to  day.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  shared  goals,  people  tend 
to  create  their  own,  which  can  be 
contrary  to  the  organization's. 

Objectives  and  tasks.  Almost  all 
divisions,  branches,  teams  and 
groups  work  on  organizational  goals 
and  create  goals  for  themselves. 
These  can  also  be  classified  as  ob¬ 
jectives.  Teams  and  groups  create 
measurable  objectives  to  support  an 
organization's  goals.  These  are  then 
taken  to  the  organization  and  made 
part  of  the  strategic  plan.  This  cre¬ 
ates  a  sense  of  ownership  and  com¬ 
mitment. 

Finally,  individuals  w  ork  on  tasks 
that  need  to  be  accomplished  in  sup¬ 
port  of  stated  objectives  and  goals. 
Employees  should  be  allowed  to 
contribute  at  all  levels.  Their  ability 
to  do  so  is  a  result  of  their  compe¬ 
tence  and  commitment  and  will  give 
them  a  personal  investment  in  the 
organization.  MR 
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Green  Fields  Beyond 

by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Drew  Bennett,  US  Marine  Corps 


We  shall  attack  through  the  mud 
and  blood  of  the  trenches  and  to 
the  green  fields  beyond. 

— British  concept  for  tanks 
during  World  War  I1 


The  ongoing  revolution  in  military 
affairs  assures  us  that  tomorrow’s 
world  will  be  radically  different  from 
the  world  we  know.  To  prevent  our 
military  from  becoming  obsolete. 


Joint  Vision  2010  describes  a  frame¬ 
work  for  dealing  w  ith  the  challenges 
of  the  future  and  protides  a  template 
for  the  evolution  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  The  vision,  based  on 
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emerging  technology,  prescribes  in¬ 
formation  superiority  and  uses  four 
operational  concepts:  dominant  ma¬ 
neuver,  precision  engagement  fo¬ 
cused  logistics  and  full-dimensional 
protection.  This  vision  foresees  joint 
forces  using  technology  to  dominate 
an  opponent  across  the  range  of  mili¬ 
tary'  operations;  that  is.  full-spectrum 
dominance. 

While  Joint  Vision  2010  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  importance  of  quality 
forces  in  tenns  of  people,  leader  de¬ 
velopment,  training  and  readiness 
and  first-rate  equipment,  it  does  not 
address  how  that  quality  force  will 
react  to  the  unexpected.  In  the  rap¬ 
idly  changing  security  environment, 
joint  combat  readiness  depends  on 
how  our  forces  solve  problems.  Un¬ 
fortunately.  when  it  comes  to  solving 
military  problems,  many  serving  in 
joint  billets  spend  too  much  time  at¬ 
tempting  to  sell  their  sendees.  Qual¬ 
ity  forces  must  evolve  beyond  this 
myopic  thinking  to  maximize  force 
capabilities  in  2010.  Joint  forces  are 
certain  to  encounter  the  unexpected. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  developing 
the  technologically  advanced  opera¬ 
tional  capabilities  outlined  in  Joint 
Vision  2010,  they  must  develop  a  cer¬ 
tain  ethos.  The  future  will  demand 
more  than  just  a  high-tech  military; 
the  United  States  needs  a  joint  force 
of  problem  solvers. 

The  concept,  development  and 
employment  of  British  tanks  to  break 
the  costly  stalemate  of  trench  war¬ 
fare  during  World  War  I  is  one  ex¬ 
ample.  The  early  history  of  the  tank 
provides  useful  insight  into  joint 
problem  solving.  Lessons  from  this 
case  study  can  enhance  the  human 
dimension  of  Joint  Vision  2010  and 
increase  future  combat  readiness. 

The  Tank  Concept 

Throughout  history  many  leaders 
attempted  to  combine  mobility,  pro¬ 
tection  and  firepower.  Examples  in¬ 
clude  Ramses  Ill’s  chariots, 
Hannibal’s  elephants.  Attila's  battle 
wagons  and  Leonardo  Da  Vinci's  ar¬ 
mored  shell.  Modem  tanks  became 
feasible  with  the  development  of  the 
combustion  engine  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  steel  plating,  prompting 
several  people  to  advocate  the  use 
of  tanks.  However,  it  took  more  than 
just  concepts  and  technology  to 


move  from  feasibility  to  actuality. 

In  1914,  events  brought  together 
problem  solvers  who  had  the  drive 
and  vision  to  push  beyond  concept 
to  reality.  British  mining  engineer 
Hugh  Marriott  visualized  the  military 
potential  of  the  Holt  tracked  vehicle 
after  seeing  it  demonstrated  in 
Antwerp,  Belgium.  He  passed  his 
observations  to  British  engineer  of¬ 
ficer  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ernest 
Swinton,  who  believed  the  Holt 
could  be  converted  into  a  trench¬ 
crossing  machine  that  could  be  used 
to  break  the  deadlock  on  the  West¬ 
ern  Front.  While  on  leave,  he  passed 
his  observ  ations  to  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defense  Colo¬ 
nel  Maurice  Hankev.  They  agreed 
to  forward  the  idea. 

On  26  December  1914,  Hankev 
wrote  a  memorandum  summarizing 
his  idea.  This  document  became 
known  as  the  Boxing  Day  or  Hankev 
memorandum.2  Hankey  suggested 
using  armored  vehicles  to  carry 
troops,  smash  trenches  and  overrun 
machinegun  positions.  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  Winston  Churchill 
read  the  Boxing  Day  memorandum 
and.  on  5  January  1915,  wrote  to 
Prime  Minister  Herbert  Asquith  re¬ 
questing  a  committee  be  formed  to 
research  the  idea.  This  request  was 
approved,  and  the  Admiralty  Land- 
ships  Committee  was  formed.3 

During  World  War  I,  the  military 
was  searching  for  ways  to  move 
quickly  beyond  the  stalemate  in  the 
trenches  to  the  “green  fields  be¬ 
yond.”  This  deadlock  was  not  iden¬ 
tified  until  after  the  start  of  the  war, 
and  even  then  many  senior  military 
and  political  leaders  believed  that 
committing  another  million  men 
would  be  the  solution.  This  group 
was  able  to  conceive  only  of  top- 
down  solutions  that  reinforced  the 
current  paradigm. 

The  idea  of  the  tank  resulted  from 
a  different  way  of  thinking.  The 
concept  was  just  as  much  a 
bottom-up  idea  advocated  by  enthu¬ 
siasts  seeking  sponsors  as  it  was  a 
top-down  idea  from  senior  planners 
and  staff  officers  soliciting  feasibil¬ 
ity  input.  More  important,  it  was  a 
major  shift  from  the  contemporary 
paradigm.  Instead  of  using  more  in¬ 
fantry  or  more  artillery  to  achieve 
greater  attrition,  the  tank  provided  a 


unique  solution  focused  on  mobility 

Tank  Development 

Initial  development  of  the  tank  fell 
to  the  British  Navy  and  Naval  Air 
Sendee  until  the  Landships  Commit¬ 
tee  was  formed.  Even  then,  there 
was  little  support  from  the  War  Of¬ 
fice.  It  was  not  until  1  July  1915  that 
the  War  Office  submitted  specifica¬ 
tions  and  requirements  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  tanks.  On  30  July  1915,  de¬ 
sign  and  production  requests  were 
sent  to  William  Tritton.  the  managing 
director  of  the  company  that  manu¬ 
factured  the  Foster-Daimier  tractor. 

In  September,  responsibility  for 
the  tank  project  was  turned  over  to 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  The  first 
prototype,  “Little  Willie,”  did  not 
meet  requirements  and  experiments 
continued.  The  second  prototype. 
"Mother,”  was  successfully  demon¬ 
strated  on  2  February  1916.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  War  Earl  Kitchener 
reportedly  remarked  that  it  was  a 
“pretty  toy.”  The  War  Office  or¬ 
dered  50.  After  a  successful  demon¬ 
stration  to  King  George  V.  the  order 
was  increased  to  100.  The  tank, 
now7  designated  the  Mark  I,  would 
undergo  numerous  modifications 
based  on  performance  in  the  field, 
evolving  into  the  Mark  VIII  before 
the  end  of  the  war.4 

Lack  of  resources  hampered 
Germany’s  tank  production.  Com¬ 
mitted  earlier  to  building  a  blue- 
water  fleet  along  with  an  annada  of 
submarines.  German  industry  was 
exhausted.  The  tightening  British 
blockade  aggravated  this  condition. 
Also.  8th  Anny  Commander  and  later 
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Chief  of  the  General  Staff  Paul  von 
Hindenburg  did  not  like  the  tank 
idea.  Although  the  Gennans  did  pro¬ 
duce  about  20  tanks,  they  were  more 
interested  in  using  captured  tanks 
and  developing  antitank  weapons.5 

Tank  Employment 

During  the  war,  many  British  offic¬ 
ers  wrote  papers  on  tank  employ¬ 
ment  and  advocated  ideas  such  as 
using  large  numbers  of  armored  and 
motorized  “heavy  rollers”  or  "de¬ 
stroyers”  equipped  with  machine- 
guns  in  successive  surprise  attacks, 
supported  by  infantry,  artillery  and 
air.  to  breach  w  ire,  clear  trenches,  de¬ 
stroy  machinegun  positions,  attack 
headquarters  and  fight  other  tanks.6 
Unfortunately,  their  advice  was  ig¬ 
nored  by  the  commander  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Expeditionary  Force.  Field  Mar¬ 
shal  General  Douglas  Haig,  the 
General  Staff  planners  and  local 
commanders  who  executed  the  op¬ 
erations.  Haig  viewed  the  war  in 
Napoleonic  terms — a  breakout  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  horse-cavalry  pursuit  of 
a  defeated  army.7 

Similar  to  artillery  or  engineers, 
tanks  were  generally  seen  as  auxil¬ 
iary  support  for  infantry.  Tank  crews 
were  often  nished  to  the  battlefield 
without  proper  training,  coordination 
or  maintenance.  On  15  September 
1916,  strategic  surprise  evaporated  in 
an  attack  on  the  Somme  when  only 
49  tanks  reached  the  starting  point. 
A  mobile  reserve  of  tanks  was  never 
formed;  they  were  parceled  out  to 
infantry  units.  Cavalry  either  outran 
the  tanks  or  were  cut  to  pieces.  In¬ 
fantry  often  failed  to  protect  their 
tanks,  sending  them  to  take  and  hold 
objectives  on  their  own. 

The  first  major  tank  victory  was 
the  Battle  of  Canrbrai  on  20  Novem¬ 
ber  1917.  Originally  planned  as  a 
raid,  the  Cambrai  offensive  em¬ 
ployed  over  300  tanks.  The  attack 
was  a  tactical  surprise  in  that  it  did 
not  have  the  usual  extensive  artillery 
preparation.  Also,  tanks  and  infan¬ 
try  extensively  trained  before  the 
battle.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day.  the 
tanks  had  broken  through  the  four 
enemy  trenches  and  penetrated  4 
miles  into  the  enemy  rear,  unheard-of 
success  at  that  time.  Unfortunately, 
without  a  tank  reserve  and  at  the 
limit  of  their  operational  reach,  the 


Allies  were  vulnerable  to  a  counter¬ 
attack  that  recaptured  most  of  the 
terrain.  Drawing  the  wrong  conclu¬ 
sion  altogether,  several  senior  com¬ 
manders  blamed  the  tanks  for  their 
failure  to  hold  the  ground  they  had 
uncovered. 

The  most  successful  World  War  I 
tank  attack  was  the  Battle  of  Amiens 
on  8  August  1918,  which  has  been 
credited  with  breaking  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  will  of  the  German  Su¬ 
preme  command.8  Finally,  some  of 
the  lessons  learned  and  advice  from 
the  "problem  solvers”  were  imple¬ 
mented.  Ov  er  400  heavy  and  me¬ 
dium  tanks  supported  by  supply 
tanks  and  gun  carriers  were  used. 
The  tanks  had  wireless  radio  sets 
and  fought  with  air.  artillery  and  in¬ 
fantry  in  a  well-integrated  combined 
anns  effort. 

Why  did  the  British  have  such 
trouble  employing  a  weapon  capable 
of  ending  the  war?  For  one  thing, 
the  tank  and  tank  corps  were  per¬ 
ceived  to  threaten  the  infantry’s  ex¬ 
istence.  This  belief  was  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  narrow  view  of 
officers  who  were  trained  for  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  same  regiment  and 
who.  therefore,  had  little  experience 
of  anything  outside  their  area  of  in¬ 
terest.  While  we  tend  to  idolize  the 
stability"  and  cohesion  of  the  “regi¬ 
mental  tradition,”  its  sterility  of 
thinking  and  dogmatic  adherence  to 
status  quo  significantly  hindered 
tank  evolution. 

Another  factor  that  retarded  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  tank  was  the  failure 
to  accept  advice  from  below,  articu¬ 
late  it  and  apply  it  as  doctrine.  The 
Gennans  did  not  have  this  problem. 
German  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  8th 
Army  Lieutenant  General  Erich 
Ludendorff — later  the  quartennaster 
general — often  went  to  front-line 
troops  for  solutions  to  problems. 
Under  his  direction,  infonnation  from 
his  visits  and  after-action  reports 
was  used  to  create  a  new  doctrine 
for  the  defense.9 

The  British  also  believed  that  win¬ 
ning  die  war  was  always  just  around 
the  corner,  one  push  away.  Haig 
was  willing  to  give  up  the  surprise 
created  by  using  the  few  tanks  avail¬ 
able  because  he  believed  those  few 
might  be  all  that  were  needed  to  fi¬ 
nally  break  through  to  defeat  the  ex¬ 


hausted  German  army.  However,  an 
inflexible  military  system  locked  in 
tradition  found  it  difficult  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  new  weapons  or  to  change 
tactics.  The  result  was  that  the  Al¬ 
lies  fought  a  costly  war  for  one  or 
maybe  even  two  years  longer  than 
necessary. 

Joint  Forces  Relevance  to 
Combat  Readiness 

British  attempts  to  use  the  tank  in 
World  War  I  illustrate  the  unex¬ 
pected  problems  an  armed  force  can 
face  when  changing  technologies, 
doctrine,  tactics  and  force  stmeture 
in  a  joint  environment  where  there 
are  competing  demands  and  limited 
resources.  At  the  strategic  level,  the 
tank's  concept  and  development 
marked  a  victory  of  innovation  over 
bureaucracy.  At  operational  and 
tactical  levels,  it  was  often  a  failure 
of  change  to  overcome  tradition. 
Several  lessons  from  this  historical 
example  apply  to  the  joint  forces'  fu¬ 
ture  combat  readiness: 

•  Most  problems  impact  the  en¬ 
tire  joint  force,  not  just  one  sendee. 

•  Problem  identification  and  so¬ 
lutions  can  come  from  anywhere. 

•  The  joint  force  must  integrate 
solutions  throughout  the  entire 
force. 

Joint  Vision  2010  says,  “The  na¬ 
ture  of  modem  warfare  demands  that 
we  fight  as  a  joint  team.”  Rarely  will 
a  problem  only  affect  one  service. 
The  more  we  synchronize  joint  ser¬ 
vice  efforts  to  improve  overall  effec¬ 
tiveness,  the  more  the  sendees  be¬ 
come  dependent  on.  not  independent 
of.  one  another.  Even  in  World  War 
I,  Gennany’s  priority  of  resources  to 
their  navy  and  the  British  blockade 
of  Gennan  ports  adversely  affected 
their  tank  dev  elopment.  The  great¬ 
est  British  successes  came  with  co¬ 
ordinated  tank  and  air  employment. 
Today’s  symbiotic  relationship 
among  land,  sea  and  air  forces  will 
increase  as  the  range,  guidance  and 
lethality  of  weapons  increase. 

Because  military  problems  affect 
all  sendees,  joint  forces  must  access 
all  available  talent  when  confronting 
a  pressing  issue.  However,  as  the 
pace  of  operations  increases,  the 
time  available  to  identify"  and  solve 
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problems  decreases.  Even  so.  this 
process  must  be  thorough — 
top-down,  bottom-up  and  side- 
to-side.  Sendee  parochialism  can  be 
fatal;  as  resources  decline  we  must 
fight  the  instinct  to  protect  sendee 
turf,  histead.  we  must  produce  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  solutions. 

Problems  that  affect  the  entire 
force  require  solutions  that  apply  to 
the  entire  force.  If  future  joint  forces 
are  to  be  more  effective  and  respon¬ 
sive  due  to  significantly  improved 
command  and  control  based  on 
fused,  all-source,  real-time  intelli¬ 
gence.  greater  interoperability  and 
more  detailed  synchronization,  we 
must  have  a  system  that  integrates 
these  throughout  the  force.  Solu¬ 
tions  that  are  not  fully  developed 
and  integrated  will  not  resolve  the 
problem. 

Relevance  to 
Joint  Vision  2010 

Incorporating  these  lessons  in 
preparing  for  the  future  requires  a 
joint  environment  that  encourages 
problem  solving.  Regardless  of  how 
much  we  increase  joint  operational 
capabilities,  we  will  still  encounter 
the  unexpected  and  need  people 


able  to  look  beyond  the  “regimental 
tradition"  of  sendee  parochialism,  hi 
the  race  to  keep  up  with  emerging 
technologies,  we  must  not  forget  the 
human  dimension.  More  and  more 
technology  will  not  win  the  next  war, 
just  as  more  and  more  men  did  not 
win  World  War  I.  The  next  conflict 
udll  be  won  by  innovative  and  deter¬ 
mined  people  who  use  technology 
to  overcome  unexpected  obstacles. 

While  Joint  Vision  2010  provides 
a  direction  toward  which  the  ser¬ 
vices  can  evolve,  the  sendees  also 
need  direction  for  developing  future 
leaders  and  a  joint  ethos.10  Without 
diluting  sendee  traditions  or  cohe¬ 
sion,  joint  force  members  must  tran¬ 
scend  past  perspectives  to  reach  the 
most  effective,  efficient  and  widely 
applicable  solutions.  To  this  end. 
Joint  Vision  2010  should  articulate 
the  joint  ethos — the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  all  joint  service 
members — of  problem  solving.  That 
would  be  the  first  step  in  orienting 
sendee  members  and  separate  mili¬ 
tary  sendees  toward  the  attitude  re¬ 
quired  to  achieve  full-spectmm  domi¬ 
nance.11 

Developing  a  joint  force  able  to 
think  out  of  the  box,  identify  prob¬ 
lems.  find  solutions  and  integrate 


them  on  the  battlefield  should  be  a 
part  of  the  joint  vision  and  would 
greatly  influence  the  future  combat 
readiness  of  joint  forces.  We  know 
we  must  keep  up  with  technology 
and  update  tactics,  techniques  and 
procedures  to  get  to  the  green  fields 
beyond.  When  confronted  with  the 
mud  and  blood  of  future  warfare,  the 
attitude  of  our  force  will  determine 
whether  we  reach  our  goal.  MR 
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Army  National  Guard:  Korean  War  Mobilization 

by  Captain  William  M.  Donnelly,  US  Army  Reserve 


Between  1950  and  1952, 138.600 
Guardsmen  made  up  43  percent  of 
the  Army  force.  The  US  Army 
National  Guard  (ARNG).  including 
eight  divisions,  three  regimental 
combat  teams  (RCTs),  98  battal¬ 
ions.  67  companies  and  94  detach¬ 
ments.  receiv  ed  mobilization  or¬ 
ders  in  1950. 

Like  the  regular  Army  and  the 
organized  reserve  corps,  the 
ARNG  was  not  ready  for  war;  all 
had  serious  problems  with  man¬ 
power,  equipment  and  training. 
The  performance  of  guard  units 
was  like  that  of  regular  and  reserve 


units — a  few  excelled,  most  were 
good  to  adequate,  and  a  few  failed. 
And.  like  regulars  and  reserves,  a 
guard  unit’s  performance  rested  on 
leadership,  training  and  acceptance 
of  sendee.1 

The  1950  Army  National 
Guard 

In  June  1950,  the  best  guard  units 
were  cadres  that  could  quickly  ex¬ 
pand  into  combat-ready  units.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Anny  had  mobilized  or  de¬ 
leted  even  guard  unit  during  World 
War  n  and  discharged  all  guardsmen 
aftenvard.  the  guard  had  to  reorga¬ 


nize  and  begin  training  ev  ery  unit  in 
the  new  troop  list.  Congress  and 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  provided 
enough  funding  to  fill  only  350,000 
of  the  617,500  positions  in  the  post¬ 
war  ARNG.  forcing  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  (NGB)  to  place  units 
on  reduced  tables  of  organization 
(TOs). 

As  with  regulars,  most  guard 
units  did  not  have  full  complements 
of  required  equipment,  and  what 
they  did  have  was  often  obsolete  or 
worn  out.  Army  planning,  based  on 
World  War  II  experience,  assumed 
there  would  be  sufficient  time  for 
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mobilized  guard  units  to  receive 
enough  recalled  reservists,  trained 
draftees  and  equipment  to  bring 
them  to  full  strength  and  to  conduct 
adequate  predeployment  training.2 

In  1950,  the  quality  of  unit  leader¬ 
ship  was  uneven.  Most  general  and 
senior  field  grade  officers  had  ex¬ 
tensive  guard  or  reserve  service  or 
active-duty  experience  from  one  or 
both  world  wars.  Many  had  gradu¬ 
ated  from  special  guard  versions  of 
Army  post-commissioning  school¬ 
ing.  The  majority  of  company  grade 
and  some  junior  field  grade  officers 
had  received  commissions  during 
World  War  II,  but  often  not  in  their 
postwar  guard  branches.  Few  had 
attended  the  "associate”  versions  of 
basic  and  advanced  courses,  and 
those  lacking  wartime  sendee  in  their 
branch  had  experience  only  in 
weekly  drills  and  two  weeks  of  sum¬ 
mer  field  training. 

Many  units  w  ith  links  to  the  1940 
troop  list  retained  a  cadre  of  proven 
officers;  units  without  such  links  of¬ 
ten  had  trouble  finding  trained,  expe¬ 
rienced  officers.  In  some  units. 
World  War  II  veterans  dominated 
senior  noncommissioned  officer 
(NCO)  ranks,  and  the  majority  of  en¬ 
listed  men  were  drawn  from  those 
who  had  been  too  young  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  World  War  II.  These  recruits 
brought  great  enthusiasm  but  also 
created  problems,  especially  person¬ 
nel  turbulence.3 

The  young  enlistees'  greatest  ef¬ 
fect  was  on  unit  training.  The  NGB's 
three-year  training  plan  was  keyed  to 
a  three-year  enlistment  tour  and  fo¬ 
cused  on  individual  soldier  skills. 
While  some  units  held  additional 
drills  for  staff  training,  the  two-week 
siumner  field  training  was  often  the 
only  opportunity  for  staff  and  unit 
collective  training. 

An  Army  Field  Forces  (AFF)  re¬ 
port  noted  that  with  continuous  per¬ 
sonnel  turnover,  "it  is  doubtful  if  the 
training  and  overall  efficiency  of  the 
guard  will  ever  reach  its  desired  stan¬ 
dards.”  Variations  in  competence 
among  officers  and  NCOs.  equip¬ 
ment  shortages,  inadequate  armor¬ 
ies.  few7  training  areas,  failure  to  fill  all 
regular  Army  instructor  billets  and 
time  constraints  further  complicated 
training  management.4 


Mobilization  and  the 
Manpower  Shortage 

During  July  1950,  the  Army 
stripped  its  general  reserve  in  the 
Continental  United  States  to  provide 
Eighth  Army  reinforcements  and  re¬ 
placements  to  be  deployed  to  Korea. 
By  early  August,  the  cupboard  was 
nearly  bare.  The  Army  had  to  order 
thousands  of  inactive  and  volunteer 
reservists  to  Korea.  Planning  had 
allotted  many  of  these  reservists  to 
mobilized  guard  units,  so  most  units, 
except  those  slotted  in  autumn  1950 
for  Korea,  did  not  receive  all  the  re¬ 
servists  needed  to  fill  junior  officer, 
NCO  and  technical  specialist  posi¬ 
tions.  Because  the  training  base 
could  not  expand  fast  enough  to 
serve  guard  units  as  well  as  the 
Eighth  Army,  almost  all  guard  units 
received  untrained  draftees  for  en¬ 
listed  fillers.5 

Under  an  extension  of  the  30  June 
1950  Selective  Sendee  Act,  guard 
units  could  be  ordered  into  federal 
sendee  for  21  months.  Concerned 
about  economic  and  political  reper¬ 
cussions.  the  Anny  staff  w  orried  that 
an  already  overstretched  Army  could 
not  supply  the  necessary  equipment, 
fillers  and  training  support.  Some 
doubted  guard  units  could  be  ready 
in  time  to  influence  events  in  Korea. 
Another  concern  was  that  guard 
units  sent  to  Korea  would  be  un¬ 
available  for  other  contingencies. 
Because  of  the  continuing  bad  news 
from  Korea,  the  need  to  rebuild  the 
general  reserve  and  the  need  to 
build  an  antiaircraft  artillery  (AAA) 
defense  of  the  zone  of  the  interior 
(ZI)  should  the  war  expand  into 
World  War  III,  Army  leaders  con¬ 
cluded  they  would  need  to  use  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  guard.6 

The  AAA  units  were  predominate 
in  the  first  two  increments  of  alerted 
units.7  Other  nondivision  units  in¬ 
cluded  field  artillery,  maintenance, 
truck,  engineer,  signal  and  several 
other  types  of  battalion  and  group 
headquarters  companies  and  de¬ 
tachments.  The  period  between  alert 
and  induction  was  three  to  four 
weeks.  The  Army  G3  earmarked  a 
number  of  non-AAA  units  during 
August  and  September,  but  the 
Army’s  success  at  the  battle  of 
Inchon  led  planners  to  delay  their 


deployment. 

As  file  Eighth  Army  mov  ed  deeper 
into  North  Korea,  six  guard  truck 
companies  and  two  track  battalion 
headquarters  received  orders  to  de¬ 
ploy  as  reinforcements  for  the  sag¬ 
ging  logistic  system.  Chinese  inter¬ 
vention  emphasized  the  Eighth 
Army’s  shortage  of  nondivision 
units,  and  in  December  1950  and 
early  January  1951,  nine  field  artillery 
battalions,  six  combat  engineer  bat¬ 
talions,  three  bridge  companies, 
three  maintenance  companies  and 
three  headquarters  detachments 
from  the  guard  received  orders  for 
Korea.8 

Many  regulars  doubted  guard  of¬ 
ficers  could  prepare  and  lead  a  divi¬ 
sion,  and  they  feared  political  tur¬ 
moil  w  ould  result  if  a  guard  division 
suffered  heavy  casualties.  The  de¬ 
pleted  general  reserve  overrode 
these  concerns,  and  on  3 1  July.  Chief 
of  Staff  General  J.  Lawton  Collins  or¬ 
dered  four  divisions  and  two  RCTs 
into  federal  sendee  to  cover  base  ar¬ 
eas  such  as  Iceland  and  Alaska. 
Collins  did  not  want  to  violate  the 
divisions’  integrity — with  the  risk  of 
causing  a  political  storm — to  pro¬ 
vide  units  for  this  mission  when 
separate  RCTs  were  available.  Army 
field  forces  had  recommended  which 
guard  divisions  to  select,  ranking 
them  on  the  basis  of  their  personnel 
status,  training  status  and  the 
AFF’s  evaluation  of  their  leadership. 
However,  only  two  of  the  four  divi¬ 
sions  were  to  come  from  the  AFF  list 
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because  Collins  and  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Frank  Pace  Jr.  believed  spread¬ 
ing  the  burden  equally  across  the 
nation  was  important.9 

Young  enlisted  guardsmen  looked 
forward  to  the  adventure  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  active  duty.  The  many 
World  War  II  veterans,  most  only 
then  hitting  their  stride  as  civilians, 
reacted  with  apprehension  and  res¬ 
ignation  softened  some  by  the  com¬ 
fort  of  serv  ing  with  friends  and 
neighbors.  Many  guardsmen  agreed 
with  45th  Infantry  Division  com¬ 
mander  Major  General  James  C. 
Stvron:  "There’s  a  rich  heritage  in 
the  Thunderbird  history,  and  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  a  dubious  honor,  it 
still  is  an  honor  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  nation’s  best  outfits.”10  Se¬ 
nior  guardsmen  and  supportive  poli¬ 
ticians  expressed  traditional  con¬ 
cerns  over  the  use  of  the  units 
because  it  would  be  necessary  to 
break  up  guard  divisions,  replace  se¬ 
nior  guard  officers  with  regulars  and 
strip  guardsmen  from  their  units,  vio¬ 
lating  the  slogan  that  had  become 
the  guard's  major  selling  point:  "Go 
With  Those  You  Know.” 

Editorial  opinion  generally  viewed 
partial  mobilization  as  a  necessary,  if 
unwelcome,  development  and  cel¬ 
ebrated  the  citizen-soldier  tradition. 
Partial  mobilization  created  problems 
for  guardsmen  not  mobilized;  some 
employers  would  not  hire  those  who 
might  soon  be  in  federal  service.11 

Before  induction,  some  units  pro¬ 
moted  officers  and  enlisted  men  or 
commissioned  NCOs  as  second  lieu¬ 
tenants.  Not  all  regulars  thought 
this  helpful,  believing  it  moved  some 
guardsmen  beyond  their  level  of 
competence.12  The  alert  notice  au¬ 
thorized  units  to  run  reemiting  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  success  of  these  cam¬ 
paigns  varied,  but  only  a  few  units 
reached  full  TO  strength.  Losses 
usually  cancelled  out  gains.  The 
guard's  success  in  enlisting  younger 
men  backfired.  Army  regulations 
prohibited  induction  of  soldiers 
younger  than  17.  The  45th  Infantry 
Division  had  to  discharge  1,218  sol¬ 
diers — 16  percent  of  its  enlisted 
strength.  The  next  most  common 
reason  for  discharge  was  failing  the 
induction  physical.13 

Other  losses  occurred  because  of 


deferments  and  the  extensive  confu¬ 
sion  about  deferments.  Units  often 
lacked  copies  of  appropriate  Annv 
regulations  and  received  conflicting 
guidance  from  higher  echelons. 
Governors  and  adjutants  general 
usually  tried  to  insulate  the  process 
by  appointing  a  board  of  officers  to 
hear  requests.  These  measures  did 
not  prevent  appeals  to  politicians  for 
assistance,  but  governors  usually 
declined  to  override  a  board's  deci¬ 
sion.14 

Postmobilization  Training 
and  Turbulence 

The  AFF  plan  for  units'  postmob- 
ilization  training  had  two  phases. 
On  arrival  at  a  training  site,  units 
were  to  conduct  basic  training  for 
junior  enlisted  guardsmen,  prepare 
officers  and  NCOs  as  future  trainers, 
integrate  reservists  and  regular  fill¬ 
ers,  send  guardsmen  to  various 
Army  schools  and  receive  draftee  fill¬ 
ers.  Nondivision  units  were  then  to 
conduct  file  Army  Training  Program 
(ATP);  divisions  were  to  follow  the 
AFF  Master  Training  Program 
(MTP).  The  ATP  and  MTP  began 
with  individual  soldier  skills  and 
moved  through  collective  training  at 
each  echelon,  with  progress  measured 
at  each  echelon  using  Army  Train¬ 
ing  Tests  (ATTs).  The  MTP  con¬ 
cluded  with  combined  anns  exercises 
at  RCT  and  division  levels.15 

Units  encountered  multiple  sources 
of  friction  during  postmobilization 
training.  Most  locations  lacked  ad¬ 
equate  buildings,  supplies,  staffs 
and  ranges  and  were  not  prepared  to 
act  as  training  sites.16  Some  staffs 
saw  guard  units  as  convenient 
soinces  of  manpower.  Fort  Lewis, 
Washington,  stripped  40  percent  of 
the  300th  Armored  Field  Artillery 
(FA)  Battalion's  enlisted  strength  to 
fill  units  going  to  Korea — even 
though  the  300th  itself  was  also  on 
orders  for  Korea — then  backfilled 
file  300th  with  soldiers  stripped  from 
non-FA  units.  Administrativ  e  con¬ 
cerns  crippled  other  units.  Because 
the  corps  artillery  headquarters  at 
Camp  McCoy.  Wisconsin,  could  not 
handle  the  paperwork  load  for  10 
guard  and  reserve  units.  Fifth  Army 
placed  these  units  under  the  post 
commander,  an  infantryman  with  nei¬ 
ther  the  experience  nor  staff  to  prop¬ 


erly  supervise  artillery  ATPs.17 

Planning  for  postmobilization 
training  assumed  there  would  be  a 
total  mobilization  as  there  had  been 
during  World  War  II.  Thus.  MTP 
and  ATP  results  projected  inad¬ 
equate  levels  of  equipment  and  re¬ 
pair  parts.  Units  submitted  requisi¬ 
tions  to  fill  these  shortages,  but  small 
stockpiles  and  Eighth  Army's  needs 
meant  few  units  completed  the  train¬ 
ing  program  with  a  foil  set  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies.  This  created  sig¬ 
nificant  difficulties  for  both  individual 
and  collective  training  and  placed 
extra  wear  on  available  equipment. 18 

The  greatest  source  of  friction 
was  personnel  turbulence.  Units 
sent  guard  officers  and  NCOs  to 
Army  schools,  which  was  a  good 
long-tenn  investment,  but  doing  so 
left  many  units  with  a  serious  num¬ 
ber  of  vacancies  in  leadership  and 
key  technical  positions.  Some  units 
had  to  delay  training  until  enlisted 
fillers  trickled  in.  Some  units  began 
training  without  their  fillers.  The 
units  would  later  have  to  establish 
ad  hoc  basic  training  elements  to 
train  and  integrate  new  personnel.19 
Because  of  the  Army's  limited  train¬ 
ing  base  and  the  demand  for  re¬ 
placements.  many  guard  units  be¬ 
came  emergency  supplements  to  its 
training  system;  after  completing 
individual  training,  recruits  were 
shipped  overseas. 

The  relentless  demand  for  re¬ 
placements  led  to  levies.  Units  usu¬ 
ally  tried  to  fill  the  levies  with  reserv¬ 
ists  or  with  their  first  set  of  enlisted 
fillers.  In  February  1951,  tire  28th  In¬ 
fantry  Division  lost  3,000  enlisted  fill¬ 
ers  to  a  levy;  a  month  later  it  lost  an¬ 
other  3,000.  Sometimes  a  levy’s 
requirement,  such  as  rank  or  skill, 
forced  a  unit  to  fill  it  with  guardsmen, 
which  created  resentment. 

Other  turbulence  came  from  within 
as  commanders  sought  to  fill  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  best-qualified  people. 
In  some  units,  commanders  shuffled 
subordinate  leaders  to  break  up 
hometown  connections.  Some  se¬ 
nior  guard  officers  in  divisions  were 
transferred  to  positions  outside  the 
unit,  replaced  either  by  promoted 
guardsmen  or  regulars.  Division 
commanders  also  relieved  battalion 
and  regimental  commanders  whose 
units  failed  ATTs — a  painful  but 
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necessary  duty:  “We  dropped  a 
number  in  spite  of  our  friendship  be¬ 
cause  we  knew  we  had  to  have  top- 
notch  officers  in  every  instance.”20 

Concerned  about  the  28th  and 
43d  Infantry  divisions’  readiness  to 
deploy  to  Germany  as  part  of  the 
NATO  buildup,  AFF  ordered  them  to 
participate  in  Exercise  SOUTHERN 
PINE,  held  at  Camp  MacKall.  North 
Carolina.  AFF  observers  praised  the 
skill  and  discipline  of  individual  sol¬ 
diers,  higher  level  staff  work  and  the 
ability  of  both  divisions  to  learn  from 
mistakes.  However,  both  divisions 
received  extensive  criticism  of  unit 
performance  and  of  their  combined 
anns  operations.  Observ  ers  attrib¬ 
uted  these  problems  to  NCO  and  jun¬ 
ior  officer  inexperience  and  disnip- 
tions  created  by  levies. 

The  AFF  recommended  that  both 
divisions  conduct  intensive  training 
at  battalion  level  and  lower  before 
deploying.  AFF  chief  General  Mark 
W.  Clark  wrote:  “Naturally,  when  we 
follow  our  national  military  policy  of 
placing  our  faith  in  our  citizen  units, 
we  do  not  get  the  same  results  with 
civilians  as  division  commanders  as 
we  do  with  carefully  selected  regu¬ 
lars.  However,  I  am  satisfied  with 
both  of  them.  Both  are  playing  the 
game,  working  hard  and.  I  believe, 
will  do  a  good  job.  They  have  seen 
the  light  and  requested  the  relief  of 
certain  of  their  key  subordinates 
who  could  not  measure  up  to  their 
responsibilities.”21  Third  Army  com¬ 
mander  Lieutenant  General  John  R. 
Hodge  wrote  that  both  divisions 
were  “basically  in  far  better  shape 
than  were  the  divisions  I  saw  in  any 
of  the  1941  maneuv  ers,  either  Na¬ 
tional  guard  or  regular"  and  that  they 
“are  reasonably  ready  to  go.”22 

Korea,  Germany  and  the  ZI 

Fourteen  percent  of  mobilized 
guard  units  serv  ed  in  the  Far  East. 
1 1  percent  deployed  to  Europe  as 
part  of  the  NATO  buildup  and  73 
percent  remained  in  the  ZI.  Those  in 
the  ZI  were  assigned  to  either  the 
general  reserve  or  to  the  Army  Anti¬ 
aircraft  Command.23 

Guard  officers  held  most  senior 
and  many  junior  positions,  and  en¬ 
listed  guardsmen  usually  leavened 
the  greater  number  of  draftee  and  re¬ 
servist  fillers.  The  nondivision  units 


in  Korea  during  early  1951  perfonned 
as  well  as  their  regular  counterparts 
and  provided  the  Eighth  Army  with 
field  artillery,  engineer  and  transpor¬ 
tation  support  critical  to  defeating 
China's  spring  offensives.24 

Commander  of  the  Far  East  Com¬ 
mand  General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway 
planned  to  leave  the  40th  and  45th 
Infantry  divisions  in  Japan  and 
transfer  their  soldiers  into  the  Eighth 
Army  as  individual  replacements. 
Collins,  believing  this  plan  would 
create  a  political  storm  by  implying 
the  Army  did  not  trust  its  MIR  to 
produce  combat-ready  units,  vetoed 
the  idea  and  directed  the  divisions 
to  replace  two  regular  ones  in  Korea. 
Between  December  1951  and  Janu¬ 
ary  1952,  guard  divisions  swapped 
locations  and  equipment  with  the 
1st  Cavalry  and  24th  Infantry  divi¬ 
sions  and  remained  guard  in  charac¬ 
ter  until  June  1952,  when  their  last 
guardsmen  rotated  home. 

Despite  regulars'  doubts,  guard 
divisions  perfonned  as  well  as  other 
US  divisions  in  the  frustrating  war. 
The  divisions  were  on  two  learning 
cun  es:  one  for  all  units  new  to  com¬ 
bat  and  one  for  conditions  particu¬ 
lar  to  the  war.  Much  of  the  latter — 
raiding,  patrolling,  field  fortifications, 
high-angle  indirect  fire — had  not 
been  stressed  in  the  MTP,  but  the 
divisions  responded.  They  estab¬ 
lished  extensive  training  programs, 
formed  special  patrol  groups,  closely 
supervised  subordinate  units  and 
circulated  lessons  teamed.25 

Guard  units  sent  to  Germany 
joined  Seventh  Army’s  rigorous 
round  of  practice  alerts;  field  train¬ 
ing;  large-scale,  multiunit  exercises; 
and  ATTs.  Despite  busy  training 
schedules,  many  units,  especially 
sendee  support  units,  had  to  battle 
against  “garrison  mentality”  and 
“short-timer's  syndrome"  as  guards¬ 
men,  reservists  and  draftees  got 
closer  to  their  release  dates.26 

By  mid- 1951,  limited  national  mo¬ 
bilization,  the  rotation  program  in 
Korea  and  the  NATO  buildup  cre¬ 
ated  a  severe  manpower  crisis. 
Guard  units  in  Germany  and  Ko¬ 
rea — preparing  for  the  loss  of  their 
guardsmen,  resenists  and  1950  draft¬ 
ees — complained  of  the  insufficient 
numbers  and  low  quality  of  replace¬ 
ments.  To  maintain  their  effective¬ 


ness,  divisions  established  internal 
schools,  and  all  units  created  on-the- 
job  training  programs  to  enhance 
necessary  skills.27  Almost  all  regu¬ 
lar,  reserve  and  guard  units  in  the  ZI 
attempted  to  remain  combat  effec¬ 
tive.  but  they  were  targeted  as  a  rich 
source  of  framed  manpower  for  over¬ 
seas  units,  useful  additions  to  the 
still-insufficient  Army  training  sys¬ 
tem  and  convenient  units  in  which 
to  “store"  short-timers.28 

The  press  of  the  manpower  di¬ 
lemma  was  unrelenting.  While  on 
Exercise  LONG  HORN,  at  Fort 
Hood.  Texas,  the  163d  Military  Po¬ 
lice  (MP)  Battalion  lost  seven  offic¬ 
ers  and  105  enlisted  men.  Its  com¬ 
mander  noted  that  these  numbers 
“reflected  approximately  the  same 
losses  the  organization  might  have 
suffered  in  combat  without  replace¬ 
ments."  Ev  en  the  AAA  Command 
was  not  exempt.  During  1951,  it  had 
a  46-percent  turnover.33  Morale  suf¬ 
fered.  In  May  195 1,  a  warrant  officer 
vvTote  that  those  selected  to  fill  lev¬ 
ies  in  his  battalion  were  “not  too  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  going;  however, 
they’re  adopting  what  seems  to  be 
the  onlv  attitude  to  take — 'What  the 
Hell'.”29 

hi  1950  and  1951,  communities  re¬ 
alized  that  mobilization  of  their  units 
was  an  undesirable  but  necessary 
measure.  Protests  centered  on  per¬ 
ceived  unfairness,  which  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  World  War  II  veterans  serv¬ 
ing  again  on  active  duty,  and  fears 
that  regulars  would  mistreat  guards¬ 
men.  Among  guardsmen,  bitterness 
over  this  issue  never  approached 
the  intensity  found  among  involun¬ 
tarily  recalled  inactive  resenists. 
But  it  did  increase,  especially  among 
those  sent  overseas  after  the  war 
stalemated  and  college  draft  defer¬ 
ments  began. 

The  fear  that  regulars  would  mis¬ 
treat  guardsmen  was  a  hardy  peren¬ 
nial.  Guardsmen  and  their  support¬ 
ers  were  not  shy  about  using 
adjutants  general  or  home-state  poli¬ 
ticians  to  redress  griev  ances.  Collins 
remained  sensitive  to  political  impli¬ 
cations  of  using  Resen  e  Compo¬ 
nents.  but  clearly,  on  issues  consid¬ 
ered  crucial  by  regulars — which 
units  to  mobilize  or  deploy  and  the 
stripping  of  units — guardsmen  and 
their  advocates  lost.  For  example. 
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when  an  Oklahoman  protested  or¬ 
ders  sending  his  division  to  Japan, 
Stvron  pointed  out  that  a  guard  unit 
in  federal  sendee  was  "under  Army 
orders  and  will  go  wherever  it  is  as¬ 
signed.”30 

Today's  ARNG  differs  in  signifi¬ 
cant  ways  from  that  of  50  years  ago. 
But.  it  remains  the  Army's  resen  e  of 
combat  units  and  is  an  important  link 
between  the  Annv  and  the  American 
people.  As  the  regular  Army  be¬ 
comes  smaller,  the  guard's  impor¬ 
tance  increases.  Should  the  Army  be 
engaged  in  war  or  suffer  serious  ca¬ 
sualties  and  reverses,  we  might 
again  have  to  address  the  concerns 
Collins  faced  in  Korea.  MR 
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Organic  Tactical  Air  Transport,  1 952-1 965 

by  Edgar  F.  Raines  Jr. 


In  1951  Lieutenant  Leonard 
Kiimnick  Jr. .  of  the  2 1  st  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment.  had  a  dream.  As  the  men  of 
his  regiment  climbed  the  steep  Ko¬ 
rean  hills,  burdened  with  weapons, 
ammunition,  grenades,  rations,  bed¬ 
rolls.  ponchos  and  shelter  haffs.  he 
envisioned  a  better  future — a  future 
with  whirling  wings.  Assign  helicop¬ 
ters.  he  proposed,  as  an  organic  part 
of  infantry  battalions  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  battalion  motor  officer.  A 
helicopter  could  haul  the  men's  extra 
equipment  to  a  captured  objective, 
resupply  ammunition  and  quickly 
transport  wounded  back  to  the  bat¬ 
talion  aid  station.1 

Even  in  1951,  Kimmick's  dream 
was  not  fantasy.  US  Army  ground 
forces  had  been  using  organic  fixed- 
wing  aircraft  for  some  tune.  The  field 
artillery"  had  obtained  its  own  aircraft, 
labeled  air  observation  posts,  in 
June  1942.  Each  firing  battalion  of 
field  artillery,  division  artillery  and 
artillery  group  headquarters  re¬ 
ceived  two  L-4s.  militarized  versions 


of  the  popular  Piper  Cub.  Eventu¬ 
ally.  artillery  sections  at  corps,  field 
army,  army  group  and  theater  also 
received  aircraft. 

Aircraft  also  proved  valuable  in 
route  reconnaissance,  column  con¬ 
trol.  commander  and  staff  transport, 
courier  work,  aerial  surv  ey,  aerial 
photography,  radio  relay,  emergency 
wire  laying,  emergency  medical 
evacuation  and  emergency  resup¬ 
ply.2  These  successes  led  the  War 
Department  to  expand  the  program 
beyond  the  field  artillery  with  the 
begrudging  acquiescence  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces. 

By  1951  seven  branches  of  the 
Army  had  aircraft,  but  a  lack  of  suit¬ 
able  landing  areas  in  Korea,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  aircraft  in  a  division  and  their 
increasing  performance  led  many  di¬ 
vision  commanders  to  establish  pro¬ 
visional  aircraft  companies,  hi  Janu¬ 
ary  1953.  Eighth  Army  developed 
experimental  tables  of  organization 
and  equipment  (TOE)  for  divisional 
aviation  companies,  which  func¬ 


tioned  as  administrative  rather  than 
tactical  units.  They  contained  26  air¬ 
craft.3 

The  introduction  of  helicopters 
added  greater  flexibility,  complexity 
and  controversy  to  a  subject  that  of¬ 
ten  sttuck  sparks  between  the  Army 
and  tlie  Air  Force.4  As  early  as  De¬ 
cember  1943.  Headquarters.  Army 
Ground  Forces  (HQAGF),  expressed 
an  interest  in  replacing  L-4s  with 
light  observ  ation  helicopters.  Then, 
in  early  1945,  the  Army  Ground 
Forces  Equipment  Board  called  for 
an  extensive  program  of  light,  me¬ 
dium  and  transport  helicopters  as 
well  as  observ  ation  and  armed  heli¬ 
copters.  Although  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  set  aside  these  recommenda¬ 
tions.  hi  1946  the  Anny  began  testing 
the  Bell  YH-13  helicopter  as  a  po¬ 
tential  replacement  for  fixed- 
wing,  light  observation  aircraft. 
Added  fluids  generated  by  the  Ber¬ 
lin  crisis  allowed  the  Army  to  buy  a 
limited  number  of  production  units  in 
1948.  They  began  reaching  units  in 
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the  continental  United  States  in 
1949.5 

That  same  year,  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  HQAGF.  generated  re¬ 
quirements  for  light-,  medium-  and 
heavy-lift  helicopters.  The  Army 
Staff  approved  the  creation  of  five 
experimental  transport  helicopter 
companies  in  May  1950.  However, 
intense  opposition  from  the  Air  Staff 
delayed  procurement  of  these  heli¬ 
copters  until  1951. 

There  were  no  Anny  helicopters  in 
the  Far  East  when  the  Korean  War 
broke  out.  but  US  Air  Force  and  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  helicopter  units  soon  ar¬ 
rived  in  theater.  On  a  time-available 
basis,  they  evacuated  wounded  sol¬ 
diers  and  Marines  from  the  front 
lines.  The  first  Army  helicopters  to 
deploy  were  part  of  a  Medical  Ser¬ 
vice  Corps  aviation  detachment  as¬ 
signed  to  support  a  mobile  army  sur¬ 
gical  hospital.6 

The  increasing  number  of  heli¬ 
copters  assigned  to  Eighth  Army 
made  it  possible  for  the  field  army, 
corps  and  even  division  headquar¬ 
ters  to  receive  one  or  more  observa¬ 
tion  helicopters.  Commanders  and 
their  chiefs  of  staff  used  the  helicop¬ 
ters  to  visit  subordinate  headquar¬ 
ters.  survey  the  front  lines  and  bet¬ 
ter  understand  the  terrain  immediately 
in  front  of  their  units.  In  1952,  the 
Department  of  the  Army  (DA)  as¬ 
signed  10  observ  ation  helicopters  to 
each  division,  making  helicopters 
more  av  ailable  for  the  liaison  and  re¬ 
connaissance  missions  they  were  al¬ 
ready  living.  While  observ  ation  heli¬ 
copters  could  provide  emergency 
resupply  for  front-line  units,  their 
cargo  capacity  was  necessarily  re¬ 
stricted.7  The  Sikorsky  H-19  Chick¬ 
asaw.  a  utility  helicopter,  with  a  pay- 
load  roughly  comparable  to  the 
fixed-wing  Beaver,  first  reached  units 
in  the  continental  United  States  in 
1952.8 

From  the  beginning,  the  Army 
planned  to  organize  aircraft  into  fairly 
homogeneous  Transportation  Corps 
aviation  companies  consisting  of 
two  observation  and  21  transport 
helicopters.  Eventually,  they  would 
be  grouped  into  battalions  and  as¬ 
signed  to  field  army  headquarters  for 
attachment  to  subordinate  units  dur¬ 
ing  operations.  DA  programmed  12 
battalions,  each  consisting  of  three 


companies,  for  activation  over  the 
next  five  years.9 

Because  the  small  helicopter  in¬ 
dustry  used  essentially  handcraft 
production  methods,  the  Army  had 
to  spread  its  orders  over  a  number  of 
companies  and  purchase  a  variety  of 
different  models  to  attain  its  goal. 
Within  two  years  the  Army  acquired 
a  second  utility  helicopter,  the 
Piasecki  H-25  Army  Mule;  two  light 
cargo  helicopters,  the  Piasecki  H-21 
Shawnee — irrev  erently  referred  to  as 
the  “Flying  Banana" — and  the 
Sikorsky  H-34  Choctaw;  and  a  me¬ 
dium  cargo  helicopter,  the  Sikorsky 
H-37  Mojave.  However,  some  time 
passed  before  they  reached  troop 
units  in  any  number.10 

The  helicopter’s  chief  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  Army  were  its  vertical 
takeoff  and  landing  capability,  short 
range  and  relatively  slow  speeds. 
Helicopters  could  operate  from  nor¬ 
mal  Army  depot  and  troop  areas  and 
be  controlled  directly  by  the  user. 
Chief  of  transportation  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Frank  A.  Heileman.  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  maintenance  and  pro¬ 
curement  of  Army  helicopters, 
recognized  their  tactical  uses,  but  he 
focused  on  their  logistics  impact. 
Tins  emphasis  reflected  both  Ins  ad¬ 
ministrative  responsibilities  and  the 
Army’s  limited  experience  with  heli¬ 
copters.11 

In  the  years  immediately  after 
World  War  II,  the  Marine  Corps  had 
pioneered  the  tactical  employment 
of  helicopters.  Marine  Commandant 
General  Alexander  A.  Vandegrift 
formed  a  provisional  helicopter 
squadron  at  Quantico.  Virginia,  to 
test  the  idea  of  substituting  helicop¬ 
ters  for  amphibious  landing  craft. 
Thus,  when  the  Marine  Corps  en¬ 
tered  the  Korean  War,  it  possessed 
the  outlines  of  a  tactical  doctrine  and 
considerable  practical  experience  in 
mass  helicopter  flights. 12  The  Army 
had  monitored  the  Quantico  experi¬ 
ments.  but  it  did  not  gain  experience 
in  using  helicopters  en  masse  until 
1952  when  it  fonned  the  6th  and  13th 
Transportation  Companies  (Helicop¬ 
ter),  equipped  with  H-19s. 

Marine  Corps  helicopters  mounted 
the  first  helicopter-borne  mov  ement 
of  troops  in  combat  in  Operation 
Summit  on  21  September  1951  mov  ¬ 
ing  224  Marines  from  their  marshal¬ 
ling  area  to  the  objective  within 


eight  minutes.  Although  the  Army's 
logistic  use  of  helicopters  had  ma¬ 
tured  by  war’s  end.  its  tactical  expe¬ 
rience  with  them,  apart  from  aero- 
medical  evacuation,  remained  slight. 13 

The  Korean  experience  heavily 
influenced  helicopter  operations  in 
the  immediate  postwar  years.  Am¬ 
bushes  behind  the  lines,  a  restricted 
road  net  and  broken  terrain  com¬ 
bined  to  encourage  the  Army  to  in¬ 
creasingly  rely  on  both  fixed-  and 
rotary-wing  air  transport  in  the  com¬ 
bat  zone,  which  normally  was  de¬ 
fined  as  from  50  to  100  miles  in 
depth.  Here  Army  aviation  had  fo¬ 
cused  and  would  continue  to  focus 
its  operations.14 

Others  during  tins  period  sought 
to  integrate  helicopters  into  patrol 
work.  One  author  proposed  making 
a  transport  helicopter  organic  to  the 
infantry  regiment's  intelligence  and 
reconnaissance  platoon.  The  US 
Anny  Infantry  School  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Georgia,  studied  the  use  of  he¬ 
licopters  in  raids,  although  it  was 
not  yet  prepared  to  endorse  the 
concept.15 

By  early  1956,  instructors  at  the 
US  Anny  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  (CGSC).  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  had  developed  tentative 
doctrine  for  an  infantry  division  to 
command  and  control  offensiv  e  heft- 
copter  operations.  Because  trans¬ 
port  helicopters  were  grouped  in 
battalions  under  the  direct  control  of 
field  army  headquarters,  the  division 
G3  contemplating  a  raid  would  have 
to  request  helicopters  for  the  raiding 
party  from  higher  headquarters. 
Then,  the  G3  would  have  to  arrange 
through  joint  channels  for  fighter 
cover  in  case  the  raiders  ran  into 
trouble.  Because  the  helicopters 
were  not  anned.  raiders  could  not 
conduct  an  assault  landing  into  a 
prepared  position;  they  would  have 
to  land  unopposed  as  close  as  pos¬ 
sible,  then  move  over  land.16  In  ad¬ 
dition,  without  organic  firepower 
aboard  helicopters,  raids  would  have 
to  be  conducted  within  division  ar¬ 
tillery  range  to  provide  preparatory 
fires  and  defensive  fires  if  necessary. 
Thus,  the  raids  would  have  to  be 
shallow  and  entirely  tactical  in 
scope. 

One  way  out  of  this  dilemma 
would  be  to  use  helicopters  as 
weapon  carriers.  The  US  Army  Field 
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Artillery  School,  Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma, 
began  experimenting  with  transport¬ 
ing  105-millimeter  howitzers  by  heli¬ 
copter.  The  school  quickly  discov¬ 
ered  that  a  105-millimeter  howitzer 
could  be  disassembled  into  three 
sling  loads  and  transported  by  an 
H-19.  However,  it  took  nine  H-19s  to 
move  one  gun.  one  gun  crew  and 
sufficient  ammunition.  With  prac¬ 
tice.  disassembly  and  re-assembly  of 
the  gun  took  20  minutes  on  each 
end  of  the  trip.  Although  cumber¬ 
some.  this  technique  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  patrol  to  operate  beyond 
the  divisional  artillery  zone  and  still 
enjoy  organic  fire  support.17 

This  early  attempt  at  integrating 
helicopters  with  minor  infantry  op¬ 
erations  suffered  from  organiza¬ 
tional.  doctrinal  and  equipment  defi¬ 
ciencies.  Successful  raids  and 
patrols  depend  on  being  able  to  re¬ 
spond  rapidly  to  an  ever-changing 
situation.  The  bureaucratic  coordi¬ 
nation  required  to  bring  raiders,  heli¬ 
copters  and  fighter  aircraft  together 
suggested  that  the  response  in  com¬ 
bat  would  be  anything  but  timely. 
Subsequent  experience  would  show 
the  need  for  suppressive  fire  on  the 
landing  zone  between  the  lifting  of 
artillery  fires  or  close  air  support  and 
the  troops  actually  landing.  Finally, 
the  equipment  was  hardly  ideal.  The 
first  generation  of  transport  helicop¬ 
ters  was  barely  satisfactory.  Lift  ca¬ 
pacity  was  limited.  Moreover,  they 
were  vulnerable  to  ground  fire  and 
lacked  self-sealing  tanks  and  annor. 
Also,  high  levels  of  field  mainte¬ 
nance  support  were  required. 

As  the  CGSC  faculty  refined  em¬ 
ployment  concepts,  a  technical 
breakthrough  occurred  in  1951  as 
the  Navy  flight-tested  a  gas- 
turbine-powered  helicopter.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  Army  Staff  contracted 
with  Bell  Helicopter  to  dev  elop  a  tur- 
bine-powered  craft  that  eventually 
became  the  UH-1.  familiarly  known 
as  the  Huey.  Bell  flight-tested  the 
first  copy  in  November  1956.  and  the 
Army  received  the  first  production 
models  hi  late  1959. 18 

The  organizational  problem  was 
resolved  hi  1953  when  CGSC  instruc- 
tor  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  M. 
Kinzer  proposed  that  an  infantry  di¬ 
vision  could  make  an  air  assault  us¬ 
ing  helicopters  alone.  The  key,  he 
argued,  was  developing  an  eight- 


tom  heavy-lift  helicopter,  the  size  re¬ 
quired  to  move  a  155-millimeter  how¬ 
itzer.  The  gas-turbine  engine  made 
his  vision  possible.19 

Major  General  James  M.  Gavin, 
former  chief  of  the  Army's  Weapons 
Systems  Evaluation  Group,  using 
studies  developed  during  the  Korean 
War.  argued  that  the  Army  needed  to 
employ  a  helicopter  force  in  a  cavalry 
role,  troops  mounted  in  helicopters 
would  possess  the  necessary  speed 
and  agility  to  perform  reconnais¬ 
sance  and  screening  missions. 
Gavin  asserted  that  firepower  and 
tactical  mobility  had  competed 
throughout  history  with  first  one 
then  the  other  in  ascendance.  The 
atomic  bomb  had  given  firepower  a 
tremendous  advantage  over  mobil¬ 
ity.  The  helicopter  would  redress 
the  balance  for  the  Army.  These 
themes — the  need  for  an  air  cavalry 
force  and  the  importance  of  mobil¬ 
ity — permeated  the  Army's  rationale 
for  employing  fixed-  and  rotary-wing 
units  for  the  next  10  years.20 

Gavin's  invocation  of  the  atomic 
bomb  reflected  the  doctrinal  fennent 
going  on  in  the  Army.  Ev  en  as  the 
Korean  War  raged.  Army  exercises  hi 
the  United  States  postulated  the  im¬ 
pact  of  atomic  w  eapons  on  organiza¬ 
tion.  equipment  and  tactics.  The 
next  war  would  be  an  area  war.  not  a 
linear  one.  Even  if  the  enemy  chose 
not  to  use  atomic  warheads,  the 
threat  of  their  use  would  keep  de¬ 
fenders  dispersed.  Logistics  instal¬ 
lations  would  also  have  to  remain 
small  and  scattered  to  avoid  attract¬ 
ing  an  atomic  attack.21 

Tins  model  of  future  war  had  vast 
implications  for  Army  aviation  in 
general  and  organic  tactical  air 
transport  in  particular.  With  friendly 
units  scattered,  early  detection  of 
enemy  forces  in  the  division  area 
became  a  priority  and  made  some 
kind  of  sky  cavalry  absolutely  es¬ 
sential.  Helicopter-borne  infantry 
would  conduct  ground  reconnais¬ 
sance.  set  up  blocking  positions  and 
harass  enemy  columns.  Division 
commanders  also  needed  a  quick  re¬ 
action  force  to  fix  an  enemy  column 
until  mechanized  and  motorized  re¬ 
serves  could  converge  to  destroy  it. 
Helicopter-mounted  infantry  could 
meet  both  needs.  The  dispersion  of 
depots  meant  a  field  army  com¬ 
mander  needed  more  light  and  me¬ 


dium  fixed-wing  transports  with 
greater  cargo  capacity  and  with 
slightly  improved  range.  The  new 
aircraft  needed  the  same  unimproved, 
short-field  landing  and  takeoff  char¬ 
acteristics  as  the  Beaver.22 

The  sky  cavalry  concept  caused 
controversy  with  the  Air  Force  and 
within  the  Army  itself  when  the  first 
provisional  unit  deploved  during  Ex¬ 
ercise  SAGE  BRUSH  in  1955.  Its 
employment  violated  the  Pace- 
Finletter  agreement  that  defined  the 
battle  zone.  The  Armor  community 
wanted  helicopters  attached  to 
mechanized  cavalry  regiments  to 
ferry  the  infantry  troops  needed  for 
ground  reconnaissance.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  community  wanted  aircraft 
equipped  with  radar  and  infrared  de¬ 
tectors  to  passively  collect  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  US  Army  Aviation 
School  at  Fort  Rucker.  Alabama,  ad¬ 
vocated  a  mix  of  armed  helicopters, 
troop  carriers  and  electronic  collec¬ 
tion  aircraft.  This  use  eventually 
won  out  in  the  early  1960s.23 

In  contrast  to  the  disputes  about 
the  tactical  employment  of  helicop¬ 
ters.  the  development  of  fixed-wing 
transports  proceeded  without  contro¬ 
versy.  In  1953,  the  Army  tested  the 
efficiency  of  fixed-  versus  rotarv-wing 
cargo  aircraft  and  discovered  the 
former  was  more  efficient  for  any 
flight  of  more  than  40  miles.  De- 
Haviland  of  Canada  remained  the 
Army's  manufacturer  of  choice  for 
cargo  airplanes.  Its  single-engine 
U-l  Otter  could  carry  nine  combat- 
loaded  soldiers  or  3,000  pounds  of 
cargo,  hi  1959,  the  first  CV-2  Cari¬ 
bou  entered  the  inventory.  The  Cari¬ 
bou.  with  a  capacity  for  three  tons  of 
cargo  or  32  combat-loaded  soldiers, 
possessed  excellent  short-field  take¬ 
off  and  landing  characteristics  and 
could  operate  in  extremely  primitive 
conditions.  When  the  first  Caribou 
deployed  to  Vietnam  in  1961  for  field 
testing.  Army  aviators  discovered 
the  aircraft  could  operate  out  of  all 
130  military  airstrips  in  country.  Air 
Force  C-47s  and  C-119s  could  use 
only  30. 24 

In  response  to  the  expanded  role 
envisioned  for  airplanes  and  helicop¬ 
ters  on  the  atomic  battlefield,  both 
CGSC  and  the  US  Army  Infantry 
School  had  reorganized  their  air¬ 
borne  departments  to  give  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Army  aviation  equal 
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weight  in  the  curriculum  with  air¬ 
borne  assaults.  Each  also  assumed 
responsibility  for  preparing  doctrinal 
publications.  The  Airborne-Army 
Aviation  Department  at  the  Infantry 
School  is  credited  with  having  pio¬ 
neered  the  tenn  "air  mobility’'  to  re¬ 
fer  to  helicopter-transported  infantry 
assaults.  The  Department  of  Air¬ 
borne  Operations  and  Army  Avia¬ 
tion  at  CGSC  introduced  the  phrase 
"airmobile  operations.”25 

In  1960.  DA  organized  the  Army 
Aircraft  Requirements  Review  Board, 
commonly  known  as  the  Rogers 
Board  after  chairman  Lieutenant  Gen¬ 
eral  Gordon  B.  Rogers,  the  deputy 
commander  of  Continental  Army 
Command  (CONARC).  Charged  with 
projecting  the  Army’s  aviation- 
equipment  requirements  for  the  next 
10  years,  the  board  concluded  that 
the  Army  should  continue  to  exploit 
low-speed,  low-level  flight  and  pro¬ 
cure  only  aircraft  that  could  use  aus¬ 
tere  forward  airstrips.26 

Of  more  immediate  concern  was 
the  Army's  decision  to  abolish  the 
Pentomic  division.  Chief  of  Staff 
General  George  H.  Decker  came  to 
office  in  1960  convinced  that  the 
pentomic  division  was  unsuited  for 
a  conventional  war.  Among  its 
shortcomings,  the  division  lacked 
mobility.  The  Army  reorganized 
around  the  Reorganization  Objec¬ 
tives  Army  Division  (ROAD)  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  brigades,  each  with 
three  infantry  battalions,  and  con¬ 
taining  roughly  twice  the  number  of 
aircraft  as  the  Pentomic  division. 
Aircraft  were  organized  mto  an  avia¬ 
tion  battalion  (its  ainnobile  company 
could  move  one  infantry  company  in 
a  single  lift),  an  air  cavalry  troop  as 
part  of  the  divisional  reconnaissance 
battalion  and  direct  support  aviation 
sections  in  artillery  and  brigade 
headquarters.  The  air  cavalry  troop 
was  the  Army  Aviation  School's  old 
sky  cavalry  troop  under  another 
name.27 

The  new  division  was  simply  the 
most  visible  manifestation  of  a  shift 
in  emphasis  as  Annv  leaders  saw 
they  needed  the  ability  to  deter  or 
quickly  fight  and  win  "bmshfire” 
wars  that  if  unchecked  could  spread 
into  a  general  nuclear  war.  Increas¬ 
ing  the  Army's  tactical  proficiency 
and  mobility  became  the  primary 


justification  for  Array  tactical  airlift.28 

ROAD  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
organizational  innovations  to  affect 
Army  aviation  during  the  1960s. 
During  the  late  1950s,  the  Artillery 
School  had  continued  to  experiment 
with  moving  105-millimeter  howitzers 
by  air,  but  now  artillerymen  could 
move  an  entire  battery  plus  fire- 
control  equipment.  However,  they 
still  had  to  break  individual  howit¬ 
zers  into  two  sling  loads.  In  1959, 
the  Army  began  procuring  the  Vertol 
CH-47  "Chinook.”  Powered  by  two 
gas-turbine  engines.  Chinooks  could 
lift  an  entire  105-millimeter  howitzer 
in  a  single  load.  The  Army  received 
the  first  test  aircraft  in  1961.  Its  ad¬ 
vent  removed  the  most  serious  tech¬ 
nological  constraint  to  forming  an 
airmobile  division.29 

In  the  late  1950s.  Colonel  Jay  D. 
Vanderpool.  the  officer  responsible 
for  developing  the  anned  helicopter, 
prepared  plans  for  a  helicopter 
mounted  division,  which  he  briefed 
to  the  then  director  of  Army  avia¬ 
tion,  Major  General  Hamilton  H. 
Howze.  Nothing  resulted  from  his 
proposal.  However,  Howze  was  later 
a  member  of  the  Rogers  Board  and 
tried,  without  success,  to  persuade 
the  board  to  examine  alternative 
concepts  of  organization  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  Army  aviation  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  equipment  needs.  He  did  suc¬ 
ceed  in  attaching  a  short  appendix  on 
"The  Requirement  for  Air  Fighting 
Units.”30 

In  1962,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  directed  DA  to 
establish  a  board  to  study  innova¬ 
tive  methods  of  employing  the  heli¬ 
copter.  He  designated  Howze  as  its 
head.  Working  through  the  summer 
of  1962,  the  Howze  Board,  techni¬ 
cally  the  Tactical  Requirements  Mo¬ 
bility  Board,  recommended  that  the 
Army  immediately  field  three  stan¬ 
dard  "type”  aviation  units:  an  air 
assault  division  equipped  with 
enough  organic  helicopters  to 
move  one  infantry  brigade  and  sup¬ 
porting  elements  in  a  single  lift,  an 
air  transport  brigade  capable  of  sus¬ 
taining  an  airmobile  division  exclu¬ 
sively  through  an  air  line-of- 
communications.  and  an  air  cavalry 
brigade  in  which  every  member  of 
the  organization  was  helicopter 
mounted  and  all  equipment  was  heli¬ 


copter  transportable.31 

Faced  with  these  radical  propos¬ 
als.  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  directed  DA  to  further  test  the 
air  assault  division  and  air  transport 
brigade  concepts.  The  Army  acti¬ 
vated  the  11th  Air  Assault  Division 
(Test)  and  the  10th  Air  Transport  Bri¬ 
gade.  equipped  with  Caribous  and 
Chinooks,  at  Fort  Benning  in  Febra- 
ary  1963.  At  the  same  time,  the  Air 
Force  convinced  DOD  to  establish  a 
parallel  test  of  a  ROAD  division 
backed  by  the  frill  panoply  of  mod¬ 
ern  tactical  air  support.  The  Air 
Force  was  convinced  that  such  a 
force  would  be  equally  effective  but 
less  costly.32 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  General 
Harold  K.  Johnson  viewed  the  two 
tests  on  successive  weeks.  Compar¬ 
ing  one  division  to  the  other,  he 
commented,  was  like  comparing  “a 
gazelle  and  an  elephant,”  but  he 
added,  the  Army  needed  both.  How¬ 
ever,  DA  opted  to  activate  the  air  as¬ 
sault  division  but  not  the  air  trans¬ 
port  brigade.  The  division  deployed 
to  Vietnam  as  the  1st  Cavalry  Divi¬ 
sion  (Ainnobile)  less  than  90  days 
after  its  activation.  The  following 
year,  the  Caribou  and  the  follow-on 
DeHaviland  CV-7  Buffalo  were  trans- 
fened  to  the  Air  Force. 33 

Late  in  World  War  II,  some  Army 
officers  had  recognized  the  heli¬ 
copter's  potential  for  tactically  mov¬ 
ing  troops.  Korea,  with  its  nigged 
tenain  and  poor  road  network,  rein¬ 
forced  this  perception.  Between 
the  Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars  Army 
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officers  had  discussed  airmobile  op¬ 
erations  in  almost  purely  tactical 
terms.  Almost  continuous  friction 
with  the  Air  Force  contributed  to  this 
focus.  Only  a  few7  public  hints  sug¬ 
gested  that  some  Army  officers 
might  be  thinking  in  terms  of  grand 
tactics,  what  is  now  called  the  opera¬ 
tional  level  of  war.  The  use  of  an  air 
transport  brigade  to  support  a  field 
army,  as  recommended  by  the 
Howze  Board,  certainly  suggested  a 
depth  of  operations  greater  than  the 
tactical;  however,  the  overwhelming 
bulk  of  the  published  writing  was 
tactical.34 

The  intellectual  deficiencies  of 
the  Army’s  work  with  airmobile 
forces;  that  is.  the  failure  to  consider 
their  implications  for  the  conduct  of 
war  on  the  operational  level,  antici¬ 
pated  the  difficulty  the  Army  would 
have  between  1965  and  1973  in  con¬ 
verting  tactical  successes  into  op¬ 
erational  and  strategic  victories  or 
even  articulating  the  linkages  be¬ 
tween  the  three  levels.  In  a  sense, 
the  Army’s  work  with  ainnobility  in 
the  1950s  and  early  1960s  served  as 
prologue  for  Colonel  Harry  Sum¬ 
mers'  observation  about  Vietnam — 
that  the  Army  had  won  all  the  battles 
and  lost  the  war.35 

Since  at  least  the  1880s  the  pro¬ 
fessional  essence  of  the  US  Army 
has  been  tied  up  with  the  concept  of 
combined  arms — the  idea  that  only 
by  bringing  to  bear  all  the  available 
weapons  and  the  capacities  of  its 
various  branches  can  a  force  prevail 
on  the  modem  battlefield.  In  this 
mental  construct,  an  airplane  or  a  he¬ 
licopter  became  just  another  piece  of 
equipment  like  a  truck  or  an  armored 
personnel  carrier  (APC).  to  be  inte¬ 
grated  into  existing  units  to  increase 
their  capabilities. 

The  evolving  nature  of  war  and 
the  technical  capacities  of  the  air¬ 
craft  determined  how7  they  were  or¬ 
ganized  and  employed  by  the  Army 
in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  Moreover, 
since  at  least  the  latter  stages  of  the 
American  Civil  War,  the  Army  had 
confronted  the  fact  that  infantry 
could  no  longer  cam7  prepared  po¬ 
sitions  by  frontal  assault  without  in¬ 
curring  unacceptable  losses.  Cher 
the  next  century,  the  Army  explored 
alternatives — fire  and  movement 
squad  tactics,  rapid-fire  artillery,  the 


tank,  the  APC  and  airborne  assault 
tactics.  The  helicopter  promised  to 
allow  the  infantry  to  literally  rise 
above  this  dilemma.  At  the  same 
time,  to  the  foot-slogging  infantry  in 
the  field,  the  helicopter  was  a  won¬ 
derful,  labor-saving  device,  which  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  reach  their  objective 
with  less  physical  exertion  and  to 
husband  their  energy  for  the  assault. 
Afterward,  the  helicopter  permitted 
ample  and  timely  resupply  so  infan¬ 
trymen  who  seized  a  position  were 
much  more  likely  to  hold  it  against 
counterattacks.  The  Army  conse¬ 
quently  acquired  an  airmobile  capa¬ 
bility  much  more  quickly  than  the 
state  of  its  budget  might  have  sug¬ 
gested  was  feasible. 

Incomplete  as  it  was.  Army  think¬ 
ing  about  the  employment  of  light 
infantry  forces  underwent  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  1950s.  The  era’s  often- 
temperamental  helicopters,  with  their 
reciprocating  engines  and  limited  lift 
capacity,  may  have  soaked  up  main¬ 
tenance.  but  their  performance  just 
as  surely  showcased  the  potential 
of  “the  rotary-wing  revolution.” 
That  potential  involved  restoring  the 
infantry’s  battlefield  agility  worn 
away  by  increased  firepower  and 
mechanization,  products  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution. 

In  seeking  to  rapidly  concentrate 
widely  dispersed  forces.  Gavin  advo¬ 
cated  precisely  coordinated  and 
timed  movements  only  recently  pos¬ 
sible.  The  modem  concept  of  simul¬ 
taneity — attacking  enemy  front-line 
and  reserve  forces  in  depth  through¬ 
out  the  theater — is  in  many  ways  the 
reverse  image  of  what  he  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  attain,  and  it  requires  a 
communications  capability  the  re¬ 
formers  of  the  1950s  lacked.  By  pro¬ 
posing  that  air  cavalry  continuously 
monitor  and  occasionally  harass  ad¬ 
vancing  enemy  columns,  reformers 
sought  to  provide  commanders  with 
sufficient  reliable  information  to  ma¬ 
neuver  around  the  dangers  of  the 
atomic  battlefield.  However,  the 
world  was  still  one  of  analog  com¬ 
munications,  paper  maps,  acetate 
overlays  and  grease  pencils  and 
small-unit  commanders  forced  to  de¬ 
termine  their  own  positions  by  dead 
reckoning.  “Enhanced  situational 
awareness”  was  still  a  computer 
revolution  away.  Given  these  genu¬ 


ine  limitations,  it  is  certainly  ques¬ 
tionable  how  well  the  Army,  ev  en  if 
built  to  Gavin's  specifications,  could 
have  coped  with  a  real  atomic  battle¬ 
field. 

However,  the  attempt  to  cope 
with  that  danger  pushed  Army  doc¬ 
trine  and  equipment  in  fruitful  direc¬ 
tions  for  waging  conventional  war. 
Similarly,  logisticians  such  as 
Heileman  discerned  the  need  for  a 
dispersed,  flexible  and  responsive 
supply  system  and  saw  Army  avia¬ 
tion  as  a  key  component  in  its  cre¬ 
ation.  Here.  too.  lay  the  germinal  of 
some  revolutionary  ideas. 

The  legacy  of  the  1950s  to  the  re¬ 
formers  of  the  1990s  lies  not  in  the 
solutions  proposed  but  in  the 
open-mindedness  and  energy  with 
which  those  earlier  leaders  ad¬ 
dressed  the  problems  of  modern 
combat  in  a  very  different  techno¬ 
logical  environment.  MR 
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The  Vietnam  War — The  Other  Side 

by  Colonel  Griffin  N.  Dodge,  US  Army,  Retired 


Most  of  the  literature  published  in 
the  United  States  about  the  Vietnam 
War  examines  the  American  experi¬ 
ence.  Tai  Sung  An.  author  of  The 
Vietnam  War  (Fairleigh  Dickinson 
University  Press.  Cranbury.  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  1998,  347  pages),  takes  an  alter¬ 
native  approach:  "The  central  focus 
of  this  book  is  on  the  various  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Vietnamese  Commu¬ 
nists'  political,  military,  diplomatic 
and  other  behaviors  during  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War  [also  known  as  the  Second 
Indochina  War].” 

An  briefly  sketches  Vietnam's 
3,000-year  history,  then  quickly 
brings  Vietnam  into  the  20th  century. 
He  includes  biographical  infonnahon 
on  Ho  Chi  Minli,  the  dominant  Viet¬ 
namese  personality  of  the  Vietnam 
War  era.  An  characterizes  Ho  Chi 
Minli  as  an  ardent  Vietnamese  na¬ 
tionalist  completely  dedicated  to 
communist  ideology  who  pos¬ 
sessed  political  cunning  and.  above 
all.  cold-blooded  ratlilessness.  An 
contrasts  this  characterization  with 
the  contrived  public  image  of  the 
kindly,  "venerable  Uncle  Ho.” 

Throughout  the  book.  An  cites 
publications  on  the  US  experience  in 


Vietnam  as  well  as  other  recently 
translated  North  Vietnamese  docu¬ 
ments  and  publications.  He  also 
scrutinizes  a  variety  of  other  sources 
such  as  captured  documents  and  ra¬ 
dio  broadcasts.  From  his  extensive 
research,  he  creates  an  intriguing 
portrayal  of  North  Vietnamese  lead¬ 
ers  during  the  "Second  Indochina 
War.”  An  notes  that  of  those  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Vietnamese  Communist 
Party  during  the  early  1930s,  many 
survived  to  witness  the  1975  victory 
of  their  revolutionary  struggle.  It 
was  their  “steely  determination,”  in¬ 
tense  nationalism  and  clev  er  political 
maneuv  ering  that  sustained  the  lead¬ 
ers  even  after  Ho  Chi  Minli's  death 
in  1969.  However,  An  suggests  that 
in  light  of  the  terrible  losses  and  de¬ 
struction  and  the  subsequent  social 
and  economic  failures  North  Viet¬ 
nam  suffered,  it  was  a  Pyrrhic  vic¬ 
tory. 

The  leaders,  with  the  unwavering 
objective  of  expanding  North  Viet¬ 
namese  communist  control  over 
South  Vietnam  and.  incidentally. 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  maintained  a 
totalitarian  communist  state  in  North 
Vietnam  while  conducting  direct  and 


indirect  warfare.  An  describes  the 
internal  conflicts  and  intense  external 
pressures  the  leaders  experienced. 
The  reader  cannot  help  but  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  remarkable  tenacity 
of  those  leaders  and  the  profound 
discipline  they  demanded  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
people. 

An's  descriptions  of  the  political 
skills  demonstrated  by  various  lead¬ 
ers  in  their  interactions  with  foreign 
governments  are  fascinating.  Their 
ability  to  work  their  patrons,  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  People’s  Repub¬ 
lic  of  China,  against  each  other  to 
North  Vietnam's  benefit  is  little  short 
of  amazing.  Also  remarkable  are  the 
descriptions  of  their  ability  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  constraints  placed  by  the 
United  States  on  its  own  operations. 
The  North  Vietnamese  exploited 
those  constraints  in  conjunction 
with  their  strategy  of  "fighting  while 
talking.”  Thus  they  forged  ahead  in 
the  drive  toward  their  ultimate  goal 
of  dominance  over  all  of  Indochina. 
Their  remarkable  dedication  and  po¬ 
litical  skills  were  apparently  either 
unknown  to  or  ignored  by  US  lead¬ 
ers.  who  attempted  to  interact  with 
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North  Vietnamese  leaders  as  if  they 
were  rational  and  reasonable  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

An's  portrayals  of  South 
Vietnam's  leaders  are  in  clear  contrast 
to  their  northern  counterparts.  He 
stereotypes  southern  leaders  as  cor- 
mpt.  isolated  from  the  population  at 
large  and  lacking  strategic  goals. 
An’s  comments  about  province 
chiefs — senior  military  officers  ap¬ 
pointed  to  administer  the  prov¬ 
inces — are  particularly  harsh.  His 
portrayals  are  consistent  with  the 
“conventional  wisdom”  of  the  period 
and  likely  describe  some  individuals. 
However,  the  two  province  chiefs 
with  whom  I  personally  associated 
from  1972  and  into  1973  did  not  fit 
An’s  stereotype.  They  constantly 
interacted  with  the  population  and 
were  dedicated  to  improving  local 
economic  circumstances,  enriching 
local  lifestyles  and  encouraging  an 
environment  in  which  local  leaders 


could  be  selected  in  free  elections. 

On  occasion.  An  wields  his  “field 
marshal's  baton”  and  critiques  US 
tactical  operations.  His  comments 
usually  rehash  earlier  w  ritings  on  the 
same  issues.  He  often  cites  "pacifi¬ 
cation"  as  attempts  by  South  Viet¬ 
namese  leaders  to  “win  the  hearts 
and  minds”  of  the  people.  But.  he 
fails  to  mention  the  Civil  Operations 
and  Revolutionary — sometimes 
"Rural” — Development  Support 
(CORDS)  program. 

CORDS  paralleled  and  supported 
South  Vietnam's  pacification  pro¬ 
grams  from  mid-1967  to  early  1973. 
While  not  unusually  successful  in 
winning  hearts  and  minds.  CORDS 
and  indigenous  pacification  efforts 
resulted  in  positive  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Those  pacification  efforts 
were  even  effective  in  enticing  large 
segments  of  the  population  away 
from  Vietcong  influence. 

The  Vietnam  War  is  not  for  the 


casual  reader,  nor  is  it  for  the  reader 
unfamiliar  with  the  complexities  of 
the  Vietnam  War.  Its  narrow7  focus 
knowingly  disregards  some  aspects 
of  US  involvement.  The  more  than 
1,200  endnotes,  many  citing  multiple 
sources,  can  be  a  distraction,  hi  con¬ 
trast.  the  index  is  brief  and  inad¬ 
equate.  How  ever,  for  the  student  of 
file  Vietnam  War  and  for  military  pro- 
fessionals,  the  book  provides  a 
unique  and  valuable  perspective.  Its 
interesting  conclusions  and  “les¬ 
sons"  make  it  well  worth  reading.  MR 
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NEVER  AT  WAR:  Why  Democra¬ 
cies  Will  Not  Fight  One  Another  by 

Spencer  R.  Weart.  432  pages.  Yale 
University  Press,  New  Haven,  CT. 
1998.  $35.00. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  re¬ 
cently  witnessed  the  late  Soviet 
Union's  democratization.  We  be¬ 
lieved  the  transformation  of  our 
enemy’s  domestic  political  institu¬ 
tions  w  onld  transform  its  foreign  and 
military  policies,  making  it  far  less  a 
threat  to  w  orld  peace.  Why  did  we 
believe  this,  and  were  we  right? 

Are  democratic  nations  really 
less  likely  to  resort  to  war  than  autoc¬ 
racies  or  dictatorships — be  they  he¬ 
reditary.  communist,  fascist  or  fun¬ 
damentalist?  Spencer  R.  Weart’s 
book  Never  at  War  contains  one  of 
the  most  definitive  discussions  of 
tins  issue.  After  a  panoramic  inves¬ 
tigation  of  world  history7  from  antiq¬ 
uity  to  the  present.  Weart  concludes 
that,  yes.  democracies  are  inherently 
peaceful.  In  the  last  paragraph  he 
says  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
“attain  universal  peace  [is]  to 
achieve  universal  democracy  .” 

Weart ’s  exhaustive  research  con¬ 


firms  America's  seat-of-the-pants  in¬ 
tuition.  Exactly  why  democracy7  pro¬ 
motes  peace  is  another  issue — one 
that  does  not  attest  to  the  inherent 
wisdom  of  our  preconceptions.  Tra¬ 
ditionally.  Americans  distrust  gov¬ 
ernment  and  officialdom.  We  tend  to 
believe  democracies  are  more  pacific 
than  dictatorships  because  they  give 
more  power  to  "the  people,”  who 
have  vested  interest  in  peace,  and 


less  pow  er  to  the  government,  which 
has  a  vested  interest  in  expanding  its 
own  powers  through  edicts  and  ex¬ 
penditures.  Because  war  enhances 
state  pow  er,  it  is  naturally  attractive 
to  government.  According  to  this 
logic,  if  democracy7  is  peaceful,  it  is 
largely  because  the  people  govern 
and  not  the  office-holding  class. 

Weart  rejects  arguments  that  em¬ 
phasize  constitution  limitations  on 
government  power.  He  focuses  on 
political  culture — what  he  calls  “the 
central  tendency7  of  political  leaders 
to  deal  with  [their]  foreign  counter¬ 
parts  as  they  deal  with  one  another 
at  home.” 

Officials  in  democracies  rise  to 
high  office  by  compromise,  bargain¬ 
ing  and  consensus;  officials  in  dic¬ 
tatorships  get  power  by  threat,  fear 
and  terror.  The  former  are  likely  to 
seek  compromise  in  international  dis¬ 
putes;  the  latter  will  likely  pursue 
domination. 

Contrary  to  populist  prejudices, 
government  might  actually  be  too 
peaceful,  at  least  in  a  democracy. 
Weart  attributes  appeasement  of 
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dictators  to  democracies’  noble  but 
naive  presumption  that  dictators 
gain  power  through  compromise  and 
will  accept  reasonable  terms  in  re¬ 
solving  an  international  problem. 
Often,  those  well-intentioned  offi¬ 
cials  only  confirm  that  threats  and 
terrors  are  as  effective  in  interna¬ 
tional  as  in  domestic  politics. 

Weart  has  a  few  words  of  warn¬ 
ing.  particularly  for  populists.  Some 
of  the  most  democratic  societies  in 
world  history  have  been  the  most 
warlike.  Those  governments,  more 
anarchy  than  democracy,  allowed 
their  citizens  so  much  freedom  they 
could  steal  and  pillage  virtually  at 
will.  In  the  process,  they  provoked 
war  and  retribution  on  a  continual 
basis.  This  sobering  analysis  ap¬ 
plies  today  when  Eastern  European 
democracy  looks  like  a  halfway 
house  between  autocracy  and  anar¬ 
chy — the  next  real  danger  to  world 
peace. 

Michael  Pearlman, 
Combat  Studies  Institute, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


TOJO:  The  Last  Banzai  by  Courtney 
Browne.  260  pages.  Da  Capo  Press,  New 
York.  1998.  $14.95. 

Tojo:  The  Last  Banzai  was  origi¬ 
nally  published  in  1967.  ft  is  one  of 
only  two  biographies  of  Japanese 
General  Tojo  written  in  English. 
Both  are  still  in  print.  The  other.  Tojo 
and  the  Coming  of  the  War  (Stanford 
University  Press.  1961.  $65.00),  writ¬ 
ten  by  Robert  J.C.  Butow.  examines 
Tojo's  life  and  place  in  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Army’s  history. 

Butow’s  work  is  based  on  a  wide 
range  of  Japanese  and  English  lan¬ 
guage  sources  and  is  one  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  historical  w  orks  in  English  on 
the  period.  In  contrast.  Browne’s 
study  is  a  much  briefer,  popularized 
biography.  He  interviewed  the 
general’s  widow,  gained  her  confi¬ 
dence  and  through  this  source  gives 
special  insight  into  the  man.  Both 
treatments  are  equally  useful. 

Tojo:  The  Last  Banzai  is  emi¬ 
nently  fair  minded.  In  fact,  some 
would  consider  it  overly  understand¬ 
ing.  Browne  views  Tojo  as  a  conser¬ 
vative  Japanese  would — as  an  up¬ 
right  government  official  determined 
not  to  surrender  to  American  eco¬ 
nomic  blackmail  over  Japanese  ex¬ 


pansion  in  East  and  Southeast  Asia, 
preferring  war  to  surrendering  na¬ 
tional  goals.  The  portrait  Browne 
presents  is  interesting  and  compel¬ 
ling. 

I  unreservedly  recommend  this 
book  to  those  interested  in  learning 
more  about  Tojo.  the  way  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Japanese  Army  viewed  his  life, 
the  Pacific  War  from  a  Japanese  per¬ 
spective  or  the  insular  and  intellec¬ 
tual  context  of  Japanese  militarism. 

Lew  is  Bernstein, 
Assistant  Command  Historian, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


CIVIL  WAR  PRISONS:  A  Study  in 

War  Psychology  by  William  B. 
Hesseltine.  290  pages.  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Columbus,  OH.  1998. 
$29.95. 

William  B.  Hesseltine  first  pub¬ 
lished  Civil  War  Prisons  in  1930. 
The  book  grew  out  of  his  disserta¬ 
tion  research  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  and  has  long  been  the  definitive 
work  in  its  field. 

Hesseltine ’s  controversial  study 
examines  a  festered  wound — the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  South  bore  the  principal 
responsibility  for  wartime  atrocities 
in  prison  camps.  Though  figures 
vary  depending  on  sources,  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate  is  that  26,436  of 
220,000  Southern  prisoners  died  in 
captivity'  compared  to  22,576  North¬ 
erners  who  perished  in  Southern 
camps. 

What  made  the  original  edition  of 
the  book  particularly  controversial 
was  Hesseltine’s  dismissal  of  the 
charge  that  the  Confederacy  con¬ 
spired  to  kill  Northern  prisoners.  In 
his  view.  Northern  propaganda  was 


so  effective  during  and  immediately 
after  the  war  that  it  became  easy  to 
imagine  Confederate  atrocities.  The 
trial  and  subsequent  execution  of 
Andersonville  prison's  commandant 
Major  Henry  Wirz  only  fueled  radi¬ 
cal  Republicans’  hatred  of  their 
fonner  adv  ersaries.  The  feeling  grew 
as  the  accounts  of  atrocities 
emerged  from  Andersonville  survi¬ 
vors. 

If  Hesseltine’s  work  has  a  short¬ 
coming,  it  is  that  it  sheds  no  new 
light  on  who  was  responsible  for 
Northern  propaganda  efforts  that  so 
demonized  the  South.  What  re¬ 
sponsibility'  did  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  bear?  Hesseltine  alleges 
that  Lincoln’s  decision  in  1863  to 
end  the  prisoner  exchange  led  the 
South  to  continue  to  hold  Northern 
captives  even  though  they  did  not 
have  the  resources  to  care  for  them. 
Moreov  er,  despite  Northern  rhetoric 
concerning  the  welfare  of  black  sol¬ 
diers  in  Confederate  prisons.  Lincoln 
and  his  generals  focused  more  on 
depriving  the  South  of  manpower 
than  on  alleviating  the  plight  of  pris¬ 
oners.  This  indictment  is  reminis¬ 
cent  of  Confederate  President 
Jefferson  Davis’s  assessment  that 
Lincoln’s  administration  preferred  le¬ 
gal  trivialities  and  a  war  of  extermi¬ 
nation  over  caring  for  its  own  sol¬ 
diers. 

Though  Hesseltine  presents  a  far 
more  benevolent  view  of  the  South¬ 
ern  perspective,  he  does  not  let  the 
Confederacy  completely  off  the 
hook.  He  considers  Andersonville’s 
horrible  conditions  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  but  alleges  that 
such  conditions  were  the  result  of 
the  Davis  administration’s  haphaz¬ 
ard  response  to  a  sudden  explosion 
of  need.  However,  Hesseltine  is 
harsher  on  Lincoln’s  motiv  es  than  he 
is  on  Davis’s. 

William  Blair's  foreword  is  particu¬ 
larly  instructive  in  placing  this  edi¬ 
tion  in  the  proper  political  perspec¬ 
tive.  Nothwithstanding  Hesseltine's 
penchant  for  making  controversial 
statements  to  elicit  an  emotional  re¬ 
action,  Civil  War  Prisons  has  with¬ 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  remains  a 
valuable  contribution  to  Civil  War 
literature. 

COL  Cole  C.  Kingseed, 
US  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  New  York 
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ROMMEL’S  GREATEST  VIC¬ 
TORY:  The  Desert  Fox  and  the  Fall 
of  Tobruk,  Spring  1942,  by  Samuel  W. 
Mitcham  Jr.  243  pages.  Presidio  Press, 
Novato,  CA.  1998.  $27.95. 

Field  Marshal  Erik  Rommers 
Affika  Corps'  successes  in  1941  won 
him  the  reputation  of  battlefield  in¬ 
vincibility  and  the  nom  de  guerre 
"The  Desert  Fox.”  His  successes 
were  tactical  in  the  grand  scheme  of 
things  because  although  he  had  sur¬ 
prised  and  defeated  the  British  8th 
Army  in  several  fights,  he  could  not 
dislodge  Commonwealth  forces  and 
failed  to  reach  the  Suez  Canal.  He 
could  not  achieve  the  strategic  aim 
of  conquering  Egypt  and  denying 
the  canal  to  Axis  enemies. 

In  Rommel  s  Greatest  Victory, 
Samual  W.  Mitcham  Jr.  ably  de¬ 
scribes  events  leading  to  the  Tobruk 
garrison's  capitulation  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  22  June  1942.  The  battle, 
which  lasted  29  days,  had  begun 
when  Rommel's  forces  reached  the 
fortresses'  outer  defenses  on  10 
April  1941.  Mitcham's  balanced 
treatment  of  both  combatants  de¬ 
scribes  a  closely  nm  battle  for  each 
side. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  in  mo¬ 
bile  warfare.  Rommel  eventually  pre¬ 
vailed  because  of  skill,  audacity  and 
luck.  In  the  case  of  Tobruk,  indeci¬ 
siveness,  incompetence  and  per¬ 
haps  bad  luck  precipitated  the  Brit¬ 
ish  loss,  which  stunned  British 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill 
and  the  Commonwealth. 

Rommel  and  his  forces  also  erred 
during  the  fight.  Losses  of  senior 
German  officers  captured,  womided 


and  killed  were  high  as  the  fighting 
swirled  from  one  strongpoint  to  an¬ 
other.  Combat  strength  vacillated 
wildly,  but  Herculean  effort  by  tank 
repair  units  enabled  combatants  to 
continue  the  fight.  In  the  end.  lead¬ 
ership,  competence  and  aggressive¬ 
ness  prevailed. 

This  is  an  extremely  well  written, 
readable  book.  Much  effort  was  put 
into  the  battle’s  chronology,  which 
follows  success  and  failure  among 
individual  British  and  German  units. 
Mitcham  also  includes  an  interesting 
epilogue,  which  details  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  battle  participants  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war  and  after  its 
end. 

COLRobertA  Gimbert, 

USA,  Retired, 
Georgetown,  Texas 


ONE  DAY  TOO  LONG:  Top  Secret 
Site  85  and  the  Bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  by  Timothy  N.  Castle.  352 
pages.  Columbia  University  Press,  New 
York.  1999.  $24.95. 

Few  secrets  of  US  wartime  opera¬ 
tions  in  Southeast  Asia  were  more 
closely  guarded  than  US  Ar  Force 
Operation  Project  Heavy  Green. 
Operating  near  the  crest  of  a  remote 
mountain  in  northeastern  Laos, 
scarcely  12  miles  from  the  Laotia- 
North  Vietnamese  border,  the  top- 
secret  radar  bombing  facility’s  sole 
purpose  was  to  guide  Thailand- 
based  strike  aircraft  against  North 
Vietnam’s  most  sensitive  bases. 

To  the  North  Vietnamese,  the 
high-tech  facility'  posed  a  danger¬ 
ous.  intolerable  challenge.  In  No¬ 
vember  1967,  barely  four  months  af¬ 
ter  the  facility  began  operating,  an 
elite  North  Vietnamese  commando 
unit  destroyed  it  in  a  bloody  pre¬ 
dawn  assault.  Seven  of  the  19 
Americans  escaped,  three  were 
killed.  The  fate  of  the  remaining 
nine  remains  a  mystery. 

The  US  government  classified  all 
military  and  CIA  operations  in  Laos, 
as  in  North  Vietnam,  because  US 
presence  in  the  politically  neutral 
country  violated  the  1962  Geneva 
Agreements  that  barred  all  foreign 
military  forces.  But  there  were  other 
reasons  for  hiding  the  tragedy  at  Site 
85.  As  Timothy  Castle  reveals  in  tins 
exhaustively  researched  and  re¬ 
sponsibly  written  expose,  the  event 


was  a  scandal  that  soon  led  to  a 
self-serving  search  for  scapegoats 
and  reprehensible  conduct  by  senior 
Ar  Force  officers  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  US  ambassador  to  Laos. 
Castle  notes:  “[Qjuestions.  recrimi¬ 
nations  and  cover-up  began  immedi¬ 
ately.” 

Castle's  suspensefiil  writing  style 
and  dogged  tenacity  penetrate  the 
decades-long  US  government  ef¬ 
forts  to  hide  this  shameful  event. 
Tins  authoritative  account  is  also  a 
refreshing  departure  from  the 
all-too-common  practice  of  describ¬ 
ing  dubious  adventures  without 
documenting  sources.  A  curious  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  otherwise  excellent 
documentation  is  the  lack  of  an  in¬ 
dex.  which  would  prove  a  useful  ad¬ 
dition  to  future  editions. 

COL  Michael  E.  Haas, 
USAF,  Retired, 
Incline  Village,  Nevada 


LIKE  MEN  OF  WAR:  Black  Troops 
in  the  Civil  War,  1862-1865,  by  Noah 
Andrew  Trudeau.  576  pages.  Little 
Brown  and  Company,  New  York,  NY. 
1998.  $18.00. 

The  British  poet  Lord  George 
Byron  once  complained  about  mak¬ 
ing  heroes  of  every  character  with 
passing  notoriety:  "Every  week  and 
month  sends  forth  a  new  one.”  he 
lamented.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
books  on  the  Anerican  Civil  War. 
With  increasing  regularity  bookstore 
shelves  are  filled  with  “new”  analy¬ 
ses  of  major  battles  or  "undiscov¬ 
ered”  diaries,  notebooks  or  battle 
plans  that  offer  "fresh  insight"  into 
the  United  States’  most  traumatic 
conflict.  All  but  the  most  ardent 
devotees  must  be  wondering  how 
much  more  can  really  be  said. 

The  answer,  in  part,  lies  in  Noah 
Trudeau’s  new  book.  Like  Men  of 
War.  This  detailed  and  engaging 
study  of  African  Anerican  soldiers’ 
contributions  to  the  Union's  war  ef¬ 
fort  will  interest  even  the  most  jaded 
Civil  War  scholar.  Using  materials 
long  available  in  the  public  domain 
but  seldom,  if  ever,  examined  with 
such  meticulous  care.  Trudeau  re¬ 
veals  how  Blacks  from  the  South, 
often  with  inadequate  anus  and  vir¬ 
tually  no  training  in  the  art  of  war. 
fought  honorably  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  By  the  end  of  the  war. 
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nearly  180,000  had  enlisted.  North¬ 
erners  often  did  not  appreciate  their 
sendee,  frequently  looked  on  them 
as  a  temporary  expedient  to  defeat 
the  Confederacy  and  had  no  real 
use  for  them  as  people  or  respect  for 
their  loyalty  and  bravery  under  fire. 
Trudeau  further  describes  the  unsa¬ 
vory  practices  Union  generals  and 
politicians  used  to  enlist  slaves  and 
freedmen. 

Tacticians  will  thrill  to  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  hundreds  of  minor  skir¬ 
mishes  in  which  African  American 
units  played  a  role.  Chronicling  the 
hour-by-hour  movements  of  units  as 
small  as  companies  and  platoons 
gives  the  book  a  sense  of  imme¬ 
diacy.  Trudeau  allows  the  historical 
record  to  speak  for  itself,  editorializ¬ 
ing  rather  sparingly,  then  only  high¬ 
lighting  his  conclusions.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  this  book  does  not 
preach;  it  reveals  the  often  untold 
and  under-appreciated  story  of  Afri¬ 
can  American  soldiers  who  fought 
for  their  personal  freedom  and  the 
Constitutional  fonn  of  government 
that  protected  the  rights  of  everyone 
hi  America.  Like  Men  of  War  traces 
how  our  national  ideals  can  inspire 
men  and  women  of  all  colors  and 
ethnic  backgrounds. 

LTC  Laurence  W.  Mazzeno, 
USA,  Retired, 
Reading,  Pennsylvania 


MUSSOLINI  AND  THE  BRITISH 

by  Richard  Lamb.  356  pages.  John 
Murray,  London.  Distributed  by  Trafalgar 
Square,  North  Pomfret,  VT.  1998. 
$45.00. 

Mussolini  and  the  British  is  a 

valuable  case  study  in  diplomacy, 
foreign  policy  and  strategy.  Richard 
Lamb  completely  recasts  the  com¬ 
mon  interpretation  of  Anglo-Italian 
relations'  role  in  the  origins  of  World 
Warft. 

England  and  Italy  were  not  inevi¬ 
table  enemies.  Lamb  argues  that 
British  attitudes  toward  II  Duce — 
Mussolini — were  an  unending  series 
of  missteps  and  misunderstandings. 
Successive  British  administrations 
missed  several  significant  opportu¬ 
nities  to  prevent  an  alliance  betw  een 
Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi  Germany. 

That  Mussolini  and  Adolf  Hitler 
were  anything  but  natural  allies  is 


not  surprising.  Italy  was  never  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  Anschluss  of 
Austria  to  Germany.  Mussolini  had 
worked  hard  to  bring  Austria  under 
Ins  own  sphere  of  influence.  He  was 
even  less  excited  about  the  thought 
of  German  domination  in  the 
Balkans  or  forging  an  iron-clad  mili¬ 
tary  alliance  with  Hitler. 

Lamb's  research  suggests  that  di¬ 
visions  between  Germany  and  Italy 
were  not  only  w  ide  but  ripe  for  ex¬ 
ploitation.  Tins  remarkable  and  en¬ 
gaging  study  in  balance  of  power 
diplomacy  demonstrates  that 
Mussolini  tried  to  steer  an  indepen¬ 
dent.  even  at  times  anti-Hitler,  for¬ 
eign  policy  and  that  the  British  per¬ 
sistently  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation. 

Lamb  makes  no  excuses  for 
Mussolini.  He  argues  that  the  Ital¬ 
ian  leader  was  not  an  "inhuman 
ogre,"  yet  he  has  no  trouble  pointing 
out  Mussolini's  brutal,  amoral  side. 
Lamb's  criticisms  of  British  estrange¬ 
ment  from  II  Duce  are  therefore  cu¬ 
rious;  Mussolini  proved  time  and 
again  a  faithless  ally.  How7  could  the 
British  ever  trust  him? 

This  story  is  particularly  relevant 
today.  Currently,  many  world  pow  ¬ 
ers  possess  both  bright  and  dark 
sides.  Before  Saddam  Hussein  be¬ 
came  the  “great  Satan,"  he  was  a 
quasi-American  ally,  a  bulwark 
against  the  expansion  of  Iranian 
revolution.  Today  Iraq  is  out;  Iran  is 
in.  Iranian  leaders  have  signaled 
they  might  be  ready  to  reopen  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  United  States. 
However,  many  people  are  uncom¬ 
fortable  with  the  Islamic  republic's 
progress  in  human  rights  and 
geo-strategic  designs  for  central 
Asia. 

Similar  perplexing  issues  of  whom 
to  tmst  face  the  US  in  other  regions. 
Since  US  national  strategy  places  a 
premium  on  collective  security  and 
regional  stability  these  timeless  is¬ 
sues  are  more  important  than  ever. 

Mussolini  and  the  British  pro¬ 
vides  a  well-researched,  finely  writ¬ 
ten,  clearly  organized  study  of  the 
challenges  of  dealing  with  nations 
and  leaders  you  just  can’t  tmst.  I 
strongly  recommend  this  book. 

LTC  James  J.  Carafano, 
USA,  Washington,  DC 


SISTERHOOD  OF  SPIES:  The 

Women  of  the  OSS  by  Elizabeth  P. 
Macintosh.  304  pages.  Naval  Institute 
Press,  Annapolis,  MD.  1998.  $29.95. 

World  War  II  is  “hot"  again. 
However,  the  popular  subject's  focus 
is  still  mainly  on  men — the  block¬ 
buster  movie.  Saving  Private  Ryan 
(Dreamw  orks  Home  Entertainment, 
Universal  City,  CA.  1999.  $24.99); 
Stephen  Ambrose's  various  histories 
based  on  extensive  interviews  of 
World  War  II  veterans;  and  several 
other  best  sellers  by  nationally  rec¬ 
ognized  personalities,  such  as  news¬ 
man  Tom  Brokaw.  who  highlights 
the  accomplishments  of  the 
Depression-era  generation  in  his 
book  Tlte  Greatest  Generation  (Ran¬ 
dom  House.  New  York.  1998,  $24.95). 

Sisterhood  of  Spies  by  Elizabeth 
P.  Macintosh  attempts  to  rectify  the 
situation,  although  it  focuses  pre¬ 
dominantly  on  civilian  women  within 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Serv  ices 
(OSS),  not  the  smaller  military  contin¬ 
gent. 

ft  is  a  is  fascinating  book.  Mac¬ 
intosh  combines  historical  narrative, 
case  studies  and  oral  histories  to 
trace  both  the  development  of  the 
OSS  and  women’s  expanding  roles 
within  the  agency,  ending  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  how  that  tradition  has 
affected  the  missions  women  cur¬ 
rently  perform  in  the  CIA.  Despite  its 
title,  the  book  does  not  take  up 
women  as  operatives — spies — de¬ 
tailing  German  positions  or  blowing 
up  bridges,  although  women  did  in¬ 
deed  function  in  those  roles. 

Macintosh,  an  OSS  operative, 
served  primarily  in  Asia.  She  used 
those  experiences  in  her  memoir 
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Undercover  Girl  (published  in  1947 
under  the  name  Elizabeth  P.  Mac¬ 
Donald).  Her  association  with  the 
OSS  and  its  follow-on.  the  CIA.  is 
much  more  extensive. 

During  World  War  II,  regardless 
of  professional  background  or  exper¬ 
tise.  women  were  shunted  into  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  support  functions 
that  allow'  any  bureaucracy  to  func¬ 
tion.  The  brilliance  of  the  one-legged 
spy  Virginia  Hah  was  ah  the  more  im¬ 
pressive  when  compared  to  the  vast 
majority  of  women — such  as  Julia 
McWilliams  Child,  the  future  chef, 
who  served  with  the  OSS  in  China — 
who  did  research  and  analysis  or 
who  managed  the  operational  sup¬ 
port  for  field  agents. 

Regrettably.  Macintosh  does  not 
elaborate  on  the  contributions  of  the 
small  cadre  of  military  women  who 
serv  ed.  Did  their  OSS  sendee  have 
a  similar  impact  on  their  military  ca¬ 
reers.  or  were  they  cast  aside  in  the 
great  post-war  drawdown?  Un- 
fortunatley,  Macintosh  was  not  able 
to  borrow  more  extensively  from  her 
interviews — in  the  style  of  Ambrose. 
The  mundane  bulk  of  the  women’s 
labors  produced  different  kinds  of 
memories. 

The  book  is  highly  readable  and 
enjoyable.  It  truly  makes  me  wish  I 
could  personally  meet  Macintosh. 
She  is  a  great  American  and  has 
served  her  country  well  in  war  and 
peace.  She  sounds  like  a  great  lady, 
and  judging  from  her  book,  she  is 
not  the  exception  within  the  “sister¬ 
hood  of  spies.” 

LTC  Dianne  Smith,  AFCENT, 
Brunssum,  Netherlands 


INTO  THE  CRUCIBLE:  Making 
Marines  for  the  21st  Century  by 

James  B.  Woulfe.  183  pages.  Presidio 
Press,  Novato,  CA.  1998.  $24.95. 

Recmit  training  for  ah  branches  of 
the  US  military  sendees  had  a  nide 
awakening  in  1965  when  several  re¬ 
cruits  died  during  rigorous  training 
exercises.  Congress  demanded 
change,  and  all  branches  responded 
accordingly.  Each  sendee  paid  more 
attention  to  selection  and  training  of 
drill  instructors  and  the  nature  of  the 
recmit  curriculum.  Into  the  Crucible 
describes  how1  the  US  Marine  Corps 
is  adapting  its  training  to  place  re¬ 
cruits  under  maximum  stress  before 


graduation.  The  exercise  worthily 
climaxes  the  preparation  to  become 
a  Marine.  The  Corps  terms  this 
short  stress  test  “the  cmcible.” 

The  cmcible  is  a  series  of  physi¬ 
cally  demanding,  simulated  combat 
scenarios  a  platoon  must  complete 
together.  This  phase  of  recruit  train¬ 
ing  emphasizes  problem  solving, 
team  building  and  the  Corps'  special 
elan  by  associating  the  course’s 
physical  challenges  with  the  Corps’ 
history. 

Each  test  problem  is  named  after 
a  Marine  recipient  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Medal  of  Honor.  The  drill  in¬ 
structor  relates  solutions  to  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  exploits  for  which  that 
Marine  demonstrated  extraordinary 
bravery.  The  message  is  clear:  tins 
is  your  role  model.  The  leadership 
role  in  problem  solving  rotates 
throughout  the  platoon.  Such  tech¬ 
niques  are  also  widely  used  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  managerial  training  since 
being  introduced  50  years  ago  by 
the  Outw  ard  Bound  Program. 

The  simulated  combat  scenarios 
use  walls,  barrels,  real  barbed  wire 
and  overhead  machinegun  fire. 
However,  strips  of  sawdust  simulate 
rivers  and  other  physical  ground 
features,  for  swamps  and  real  rivers 
caused  the  deaths  of  reemits  in  the 
past.  The  students  earn'  hill  packs, 
endure  long  hikes,  little  food  and  an 
almost  total  lack  of  sleep.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  course  is  a  maximum- 
stress  operation. 

James  B.  Woulfe's  remarkably 
naive  writing  style  is  irritating  at  first 
but  effectively  provides  the 


instruction’s  flavor  as  well  as  the 
content.  A  hypothetical  platoon  of 
ethnically  mixed  recruits  headed  by 
a  battle-wise  Marine  sergeant  is  the 
focus  of  the  contrived  experience. 
The  trainees  possess  a  sensible  mix 
of  competence.  Some  are  awkward, 
others  agile,  some  bright,  others  less 
so.  The  platoon  achieves  its  goal 
with  most  of  the  obstacles,  fails  in  a 
few.  and  after-action  reviews  con¬ 
sider  the  reason  for  failures.  Such 
techniques  could  almost  be  lifted 
from  a  Harvard  Business  School 
managerial  curriculum. 

The  experience  is  presented  in  the 
form  of  conversation  between  the 
drill  instructor  and  the  recruits,  but  it 
is  palpably  contrived  and  clearly  not 
intended  to  be  reahshc.  The  artificial 
narrative  merely  demonstrates  how1 
drill  instructors  should  encourage 
dialogue. 

It  is  appropriate  for  the  Marine 
Corps  to  teach  reemits  its  policies 
concerning  drags,  honesty  and  dis¬ 
cipline.  But  it  is  a  stretch  to  believe 
that  Marine  reemits  engaged  in  a 
maximum-effort,  45-mile  hike,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  other  physical  chal¬ 
lenges  will  be  receptive  to  lectures 
on  family  values,  marriage,  divorce, 
sexual  harassment  and  ethnic  dis¬ 
crimination.  Unfortunately,  the  au¬ 
thor  intersperses  his  narrative  with 
such  homilies.  The  most  effective 
venue  for  such  spiritual  and  political 
training  is  scarcely  among  a  bunch 
of  tired,  wet,  dirty,  hungry  Marine 
recruits  whose  feet  hurt  and  who 
only  wish  to  complete  the  operation 
so  they  can  relax  in  a  hot  show  er. 

The  cmcible  experiment  is  unique 
in  its  emphasis  on  problem  solving 
by  every  member  of  a  recruit  pla¬ 
toon.  It  presumes  that  even  those 
who  will  primarily  be  followers  will 
benefit  from  understanding  leaders’ 
responsibilities.  It  prepares  reemits 
to  meet  the  unexpected  challenges 
that  occur  in  combat.  If  we  are  to  be¬ 
lieve  Woulfe.  the  exercise  reinforces 
the  ethos  of  the  Marine  Corps  by 
recalling  its  proud  history — a  theme 
constantly  repeated  during  previous 
weeks  of  boot  camp. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  commandant 
of  the  Corps.  Charles  C.  Krulak.  w  ho 
sponsored  this  variant  in  recruit 
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training,  is  the  son  of  a  previous 
commandant,  General  Victor  “Brute” 
Krulak.  Recruit  training  under 
"Brute"  was  characterized  by  a  Ma¬ 
rine  drill  instructor  wearing  a  flat  hat 
and  thrusting  his  chin  an  mch  or  less 
from  the  terrified  eyes  of  a  young  re¬ 
cruit.  It  will  be  difficult  to  measure 
whether  the  cmcible  is  better  train¬ 
ing  for  a  combat  Marine,  but  society 
and  the  nature  of  future  wars  make 
it  logical  to  find  better  ways  of  train¬ 
ing  recmits  for  future  challenges. 

RADM  Benjamin  Eiseman, 
USNR,  Retired, 
Denver,  Colorado 


CONFEDERATE  TIDE  RISING: 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  Making  of 
Southern  Strategy,  1861-1862,  by  Jo¬ 
seph  L.  Harsh.  278  pages.  Kent  State 
University  Press,  Kent,  OH.  1998. 
$35.00. 

Scholars,  historians  and  pundits 
have  long  been  at  odds  over 
whether  the  Confederacy  ever  had  a 
cogent  strategy  for  winning  the  Civil 
War.  If  it  did.  w  ho  was  responsible 
for  creating  and  articulating  it  as  a 
Southern  national  policy?  Now, 
backed  by  superb  research  and  keen 
analysis.  Joseph  Harsh's  first  book. 
Confederate  Tide  Rising,  presents  a 
sharply  focused  study  of  the 
South's  strategy  at  the  war's  begin¬ 
ning. 

Harsh  is  a  professor  of  history  at 
Virginia's  George  Mason  University 
and  the  founding  president  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Association  of 
Historians.  Initially,  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  why  Confederate  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  took  his  army  across 


the  Potomac  River  and  invaded 
Maryland  in  1862.  a  decidedly  risky 
and  aggressive  move  that  seemed 
contrary  to  the  South's  strategic  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  limited  resources. 
What  Harsh  found  compelled  him  to 
write  this  vivid  study  of  Southern 
war  aims,  policy  and  strategy  and  of 
the  relationship  between  Confeder¬ 
ate  President  Jefferson  Davis  and 
Lee. 

At  first.  Davis  favored  an  offen¬ 
sive  defense  to  protect  Southern  in¬ 
dependence  and  territorial  integrity 
while  embracing  all  slave  states 
within  the  Confederacy,  especially 
the  undeclared  Border  States.  How¬ 
ever,  given  the  South's  limited  man¬ 
power  and  materiel,  it  soon  became 
clear  that  the  South  could  not  win  a 
war  of  attrition  while  standing  on  a 
perimeter  defense.  The  war  aims  far 
exceeded  the  resources  available. 

Although  the  South  at  first 
achieved  some  significant  suc¬ 
cesses,  severe  setbacks  begged  for 
a  change  in  the  South's  strategic  vi¬ 
sion.  Kentucky  had  been  lost;  Ten¬ 
nessee  was  almost  lost;  Union 
forces  had  captured  New1  Orleans, 
penetrated  Mississippi  and  threat¬ 
ened  Charleston;  General  George 
McClellan's  huge  Union  army  was 
only  25  miles  from  Richmond.  By 
late  May  1862,  the  South  had  nearly 
lost  the  war. 

Davis  has  been  criticized  for  his 
strategy  of  perimeter  defense  and  for 
meddling  with  his  field  commanders. 
Harsh  convincingly  contends,  how¬ 
ever.  that  while  Davis  was  an  excep¬ 
tionally  strong  war  president,  he 
largely  confined  himself  to  offering 
general  guidance  to  Ins  commanding 
generals.  He  expected  them  to  cre¬ 
ate  their  own  strategies  within  the 
framework  of  his  guidance. 


seeks  to  identify  and  locate  surviv¬ 
ing  Korean  War  veterans  to  facilitate 
their  participation  in  50th-anniver- 
sary  commemorative  activities. 
Former  Assistant  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  General  Raymond 
G.  Davis,  a  Korean  War  Medal  of 


In  1862,  when  Lee  assmned  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Davis  found  the  right  partner 
for  developing  a  viable  Southern 
strategy.  Davis,  the  statesman,  and 
Lee.  the  soldier,  knew  the  South's 
chances  for  victory  were  slim.  They 
realized  that  coordination,  concen¬ 
tration  and  aggressive  operations 
were  key  factors  for  any  winning 
strategy,  and  they  were  well  aware 
their  odds  of  winning  would  in¬ 
crease  if  the  North  failed  to  properly 
use  all  of  its  resources  and  energies. 
If  the  North  grew  weary  of  the  war. 
it  might  abandon  the  effort  as  too 
costly  in  money  and  blood. 

Lee  especially  knew  offense  of¬ 
fered  the  only  path  to  victory.  De¬ 
fense  w  ould  only  prolong  the  inevi¬ 
tability  of  defeat.  Only  the  offense 
allows  a  force  to  seize  and  maintain 
the  initiative;  choose  the  time,  place 
and  maimer  of  battle;  inflict  maxi¬ 
mum  punishment  on  the  enemy;  and 
create  a  sense  of  invincibility  and 
control  of  events.  Lee's  subsequent 
offensive  operations  drove  Mc¬ 
Clellan  back  and  crushed  General 
John  Pope’s  army  at  the  Second 
Battle  of  Manassas.  Harsh  argues 
that  the  Maryland  invasion  was  a 
calculated  risk  that  fit  nicely  into  the 
South's  overall  strategy  to  take  the 
war  to  Northern  territory. 

Harsh's  crisp  narrative  of  moves 
and  countermoves  contains  excel¬ 
lent  insights  about  translating  strat¬ 
egy  and  policy  into  maneuver  and 
tactics.  His  well-presented  argu¬ 
ment  and  credible  conclusion  offer  a 
sound  perspective  on  this  often-mis¬ 
understood  feature  of  the  war. 

COL  William  D.  Bushnell, 
USMC,  Retired, 
Sebascodegan  Island,  Maine 


Honor  recipient  and  foundation  co- 
chairman,  remarked:  "We  do  not 
seek  to  commemorate  the  war,  but 
rather  the  veterans  thereof  and  the 
sacrifices  they  made  to  preserve  de¬ 
mocracy  on  the  Korean  peninsula 
almost  50  years  ago.'' 


CGSC  Notes 


continued  from  back  cover 
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Additional  information  and  regis¬ 
tration  forms  are  available  from  the 
foundation’s  web  site  <www. 
uskorea2000.org>.  Individuals  may 
also  request  an  information  and  reg¬ 
istration  packet  from  US-Korea  2000 
Foundation,  Inc..  4600  Duke  Street. 
Suite  416.  Alexandria.  VA  22304-2517. 
Please  include  name  and  complete 
mailing  address.  You  may  also  con¬ 
tact  the  foundation  bv  calling  (703) 
212-8128.  faxing  (703)  684-0193  orE- 


mailing  <Info@,USKorea2000.org>. 

The  foundation  is  a  private,  pub¬ 
licly  supported,  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tion  serving  the  Korean  War  veteran 
community  through  individual  and 
corporate  philanthropic  outreach. 
For  more  information  on  helping  fi¬ 
nancially  or  assisting  in  other  ways, 
please  contact  Deputy  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  Harry  Mohr  at  the  numbers 
listed  above,  or  you  can  E-mail  him 
at  <HMohr@USKorea2000.org>. 


Korea  Bound? 

American  Forces  Press  Sendee 
has  established  a  website  to  show¬ 
case  US  Forces  Korea  (USFK).  The 
site  presents  articles,  photos,  maps 
and  video  clips  on  such  topics  as 
the  USFK  mission,  history  of  US  in¬ 
volvement  in  Korea  and  an  over¬ 
view  of  what  service  members 
should  expect  during  a  torn  of  duty 
in  Korea.  The  site  is  at  <www. 
defensehnk.md/specials/koreaA-. 


R  Letters 


Not  THAT  Dull 

I  read  the  article  "Threat  Conver¬ 
gence”  by  LTC  Bill  Flvnt  (MR.  Sep- 
tember-October  99)  with  interest. 
The  picture  of  Bhagwan  Shree 
Rajneesh  reminded  me  of  the  salmo¬ 
nella  poisoning  incident  that  hit  too 
close  to  home  when  I  was  a  high 
school  freshman  in  The  Dalles.  Or¬ 
egon.  No  one  in  my  family  became 
ill  due  to  the  poisoning,  but  many  of 
my  friends  did. 


When  I  first  noticed  that  the  au¬ 
thor  spelled  my  hometown  “The 
Dulles,”  I  felt  slighted.  Then  I  chuck¬ 
led  and  wondered  whether  the  au¬ 
thor  had  actually  been  there.  The 
Dalles  is  a  small  town  of  12,000,  and 
a  visitor  not  interested  in  outdoor 
activities  might  indeed  think  that 
"The  Dulles”  is  more  appropriate. 

CPT Heather  Green, 
141st  Support  Battalion, 
Oregon  ARNG 


Editor's  Note 

Some  MR  readers  objected  to  LTC 
Bill  Flynt’s  discussion  of  cults  in 
"Threat  Convergence.”  The  term 
"cult”  refers  to  a  group — Christian, 
Jewish,  Muslim,  pagan  or  other 
sect — outside  the  religious  main¬ 
stream.  Title  X  of  the  US  Code  as¬ 
sures  soldiers  their  constitutional  re¬ 
ligious  liberties,  w  hether  or  not  their 
beliefs  are  popular.  MR 
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Transformation  of  the 
Army 

The  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  (CGSC)  is  actively 
involved  with  the  Chief  of  Staff's 
campaign  to  transfonn  the  Anny. 

CGSC  lias  been  working  on  two 
very  important  missions  for 
TRADOC  in  relation  to  the 
stand  up  of  the  initial  medium 
weight  brigade  at  Fort  Lewis. 

Washington.  The  first  effort 
is  being  led  by  the  Center  for  Anny  Tactics  (CTAC)  w  ith 
support  from  the  Combined  Anns  Doctrine  Directorate 
(CADD),  die  Directorate  of  Logistics  and  Resource  Op¬ 
erations  (DLRO),  the  Directorate  of  Joint  and  Multina¬ 
tional  Operations  (D  JMO)  and  the  Center  for  Army  Lead¬ 
ership  (CAL),  to  lead  a  team  effort  across  TRADOC 
schools  to  write  the  Operational  and  Organizational  Con¬ 
cept  (O&O)  for  file  Command  and  Control  Combat  Com¬ 
puter  Information  Surveillance  Reconnaissance  portion  of 
the  brigade.  The  O&O  is  written  and  will  be  approved 
within  the  next  month.  CTAC  will  also  be  in  support  of 
a  couple  of  C4ISR  rock  drills  and  is  the  College  lead  for 
Army  Experiment  7  which  will  focus  on  brigade  training. 

The  second  effort  is  headed  up  by  CADD  to  determine 
tasks  associated  with  an  ARFOR  headquarters.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  CADD  will  be  looking  at  the  tasks  of  a  division 
headquarters  and  an  ARFOR  headquarters  to  determine 
augmentation  required  if  the  division  must  be  an  ARFOR. 
This  is  groundbreaking  work  for  the  Anny.  The  way 
ahead  will  be  to  help  fulfill  file  mission  given  by  the  Anny 
Chief  of  Staff  that  every  corps  is  capable  of  being  a  Joint 
Force  Land  Component  Command  and/or  a  Joint  Task 
Force. 

The  Combat  Studies  Institute  (CSI)  is  developing  a  his¬ 
tory  of  change  in  the  Army  as  it  has  gone  through  orga¬ 
nizational  change  such  as  during  the  building  and  sub¬ 
sequent  failure  of  the  Pentomic  Division. 

CAL  is  heading  a  coordination  effort  along  with  Task 
Force  TLS  (Training,  Leader  Development  and  Soldier 
Support)  to  help  coordinate  and  develop  a  campaign  plan 
to  train  brigade  leaders.  CAL  will  also  be  working  a  sub¬ 
sequent  task  to  help  define  the  institutional  role  in  the 
training  of  subsequent  members  of  brigades  as  the  orga¬ 
nization  becomes  more  common  and  the  soldiers  come 
through  the  institution  enroute  to  those  brigades.  Look 
for  a  series  of  articles  in  the  May-Jmi  edition  for  a  more 
in-depth  review  of  these  efforts. 

DJMO 

An  interagency  panel  will  visit  CGSOC  from  2-3  Feb- 
mary  to  address  students  in  National  Security  Policy  For¬ 
mulation  (A5 12).  This  panel  of  action  officers  represent¬ 


ing  the  Joint  Staff,  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  intelligence  community  and 
National  Security  Council  staff 
will  discuss  how  interagency  co¬ 
ordination  helps  the  President 
make  national  security  deci¬ 
sions. 

In  early  January,  Lincoln 
Benedicto,  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  will  join  file  Department 
of  Joint  and  Multinational 
Operations.  He  will  teach 
A5 17,  Diplomatic  Instmment 
of  Power,  and  represent  the  State  Department  at  on-post 
activities.  He  will  also  facilitate  State  Department  partici¬ 
pation  in  exercises  conducted  by  BCTP  such  as  Prairie 
Warrior,  and  advise  all  activities  on  State  Department  ca¬ 
pabilities  and  functions.  He  will  be  available  to  teach 
classes  or  conduct  professional  development  programs 
in  Iris  areas  of  expertise.  TOC  is  Bob  Walz  at  684-3979  or 
MAJ  Bob  Film,  Operations.  684-2536. 

MR  bids  farewell  to  Production  Editor 

Production  editor  Phil  Davis  leaves  Military  Review 
after  18  years.  He  began  here  in  1981  as  the  books  and 
features  editor  and  German  translator,  assuming  Iris  cur¬ 
rent  position  in  1988.  During  his  tenure  he  lias  seen  wide¬ 
spread  changes  in  Military  Review  and  the  military's 
role — from  the  rise  of  electronic  publishing  to  the  fall  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  was  insfrumental  in  thc  A  //Ts  tran¬ 
sition  from  cut  and  paste  techniques  to  cutting-edge 
technology.  Having  survived  10  editors  in  chief  and  six 
managing  editors,  Phil  leaves  a  legacy  of  professional 
dedication  and  publishing  excellence.  He  takes  over  as 
editor  of  The  Air  Scoop  (the  USAFE  safety  publication), 
in  Ramstein.  Germany.  Phil  has  been  a  keen  eye,  organi¬ 
zational  stalwart  and  good  friend.  We  will  miss  his  talent 
and  devotion  but  wish  him  and  Iris  wife,  Becca.  good 
luck  and  Godspeed. 

Korean  War  Veterans  Sought 

Fiftieth  anniversary  activities  to  commemorate  the  Ko¬ 
rea  War  will  begin  on  25  June  2000  and  continue  through 
27  July  2003.  All  Korean  War  veterans  are  encouraged 
to  register  with  the  US  Korea  2000  Foundation.  The 
foundation  is  looking  for  anyone  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  including  the  Coast  Guard  and  Merchant 
Marine,  for  at  least  one  day  between  25  June  1950  and  27 
July  1953.  Actual  service  in  the  Korean  Theater  of  op¬ 
erations  is  not  a  requirement.  Family  members  of  de¬ 
ceased  Korean  War  veterans  are  also  encouraged  to  par¬ 
ticipate. 

According  to  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  statis¬ 
tics,  less  than  20  percent  of  Korean  War  veterans  belong 
to  any  national  veterans'  organization.  The  foundation 
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